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Editor's  Page 

The  last  year  has  been  a  challenging  one,  and  our  essayists  have  found 
Thoreau  a  good  companion  to  think  with — although  their  conclusions  are 
neither  easy  nor  comfortable.  Joshua  David  Bellin  starts  us  off  by  asking 
troubling  questions  about  Thoreau's  relationship  to  both  "the"  Indian  and 
to  actual,  historical  Native  Americans.  How  free  was  Thoreau  from  the 
"savagism"  of  his  day?  Was  he,  too,  trapped  in  contemporary  racial 
stereotypes?  Bellin's  essay  reopens  a  significant  debate  with  new  urgency, 
for  Thoreau's  still-unpublished  Indian  Books  loom  ever  larger  as  the 
greatest  of  unresolved  issues  in  his  body  of  work. 

Benjamin  Vilhauer  attempts  to  fathom  one  of  the  "deeper  channels"  of 
Thoreau's  perennially  underread  work,  Cape  Cod,  which  opens  with  a 
shipwreck  and  closes  by  imagining  the  end  of  America.  That  Thoreau 
stands  on  the  "present  shore,"  both  end  and  beginning,  puts  the  stability  of 
history  in  jeopardy,  yet  as  Vilhauer  writes,  that  the  end  is  also  the  beginning 
keeps  Thoreau  facing  the  sea,  stopped,  but  moving  forward  nevertheless. 
As  Paul  Friedrich  shows,  Thoreau's  unfathomed  channels  of  meaning  move 
underneath  his  most  often  read  book,  Walden;  his  essay  ties  together 
Thoreau's  ideas  of  nature,  his  Transcendentalism,  and  his  fascination  for 
early  Indian  texts  (particularly  the  Bhagavad  Gitd)  to  explore  the  political 
ideas  that  move  under  the  surface  even  of  Thoreau's  most  nature-saturated 
prose.  Edward  Fiske  Mooney  also  finds  in  Thoreau  a  double  impulse 
toward  the  wilderness  and  toward  the  political.  Both,  he  writes,  speak  to  a 
world  that  "must  continually  be  raised  from  desolation,  shadows,  decline, 
and  death":  his  essay,  too,  rides  Thoreau's  thought  to  that  outermost  edge. 

David  Dowling  and  David  Emblidge  bring  us  back  to  the  center  of  the 
urban  and  social  environment:  literally  so  in  Emblidge's  essay,  which  takes 
us  on  a  walk  to  The  Old  Corner  Bookstore,  the  hub  of  intellectual  Boston, 
to  watch  as  Henry  picks  up  his  first  copies  of  Walden.  We  can  smell  the 
dusty  books,  the  printer's  ink  and  the  brewing  coffee  (which  Henry,  of 
course,  refuses).  Dowling  follows  Thoreau  back  to  Concord,  to  forge  a 
middle  ground  between  commerce  and  introversion,  generating  a  tough  and 
capable  form  of  "subsistence  writing."  That  writing  was  subsistence  is  put 
xto  the  test  by  Rexford  Strathroy,  who  gives  us  the  journal  of  his  post- WWII 
hermitage  in  the  Black  Hills,  an  experience  of  isolation  in  nature  that, 
ironically,  sent  him  back  to  the  heart  of  society,  but  bearing  lessons  that  he 
has  spent  a  long  lifetime  nurturing.  And  finally,  Michael  Gionfriddo  revels 
in  the  play  of  texts:  his  Thoreau  pounds  Walden  beans  while  reading 
Melville's  South  Sea  adventures,  two  young  men  in  conversation  about 
losses,  and  getting  lost,  and  learning  that  only  the  lost  might  be  found. 

Thoreau  wears  well  in  tumultuous  times,  for  his  words  were  pounded 
out  in  the  heat  of  an  era  even  more  fraught  than  our  own.  May  these 
intellectual  excursions  help  you,  too,  face  the  present  shore. 

Laura  Dassow  Walls 
Columbia,  South  Carolina,  3 1  May  2009 


In  the  Company  of  Savagists: 

Thoreau's  Indian  Books 

and  Antebellum  Ethnology 

Joshua  David  Bellin 


The  structure  of  his  mind  appears  to  be  different  from  that  of  the 
white  man. 

— Samuel  George  Morton,  Crania  Americana  (1839) 

The  constitution  of  the  Ind  mind  appears  to  be  the  very  opposite  to 
that  of  the  white  man. 

— Henry  David  Thoreau,  Journal,  25  October  1852 


Perhaps  because  they  remain  largely  unread  (if  not  wholly  unreadable), 
perhaps  because  their  ultimate  purpose  can  never  be  known,  the  "Indian 
Books,"  representing  nearly  3000  manuscript  pages  of  extracts  from  histori- 
cal, ethnological,  missionary,  and  other  writings  on  the  Indians  interspersed 
with  occasional  authorial  commentary,  have  acquired  a  nearly  mythic  status 
in  studies  of  Henry  David  Thoreau's  life  and  works.  Though  debate  contin- 
ues over  whether  these  Books,  which  Thoreau  compiled  from  roughly  1 847 
through  1861,  were  preparation  for  a  single,  magisterial  volume  on  the 
Indians,  data-gathering  for  other  publications,  or  simply  an  awesome  exer- 
cise in  self-culture,  the  few  critics  who  have  studied  the  Indian  Books  in 
depth  have  strongly  suggested  that  in  the  last  two  decades  of  his  life  Tho- 
reau was  preparing  to  make — or  in  compiling  the  notebooks  already  had 
made — a  supreme  statement  that  addressed  and  redressed  his  nation's  mis- 
deeds toward  its  Native  peoples.  In  perhaps  the  earliest  sustained  study  of 
the  Indian  Books  in  1933,  Albert  Keiser  wrote:  "When  we  compare  the  rich 
materials  of  the  eleven  manuscript  notebooks  with  the  numerous  and  sig- 
nificant references  to  the  Indians  found  scattered  in  the  published  writings, 
we  cannot  but  believe  that  a  cruel  fate  robbed  the  world  of  a  great  work 
dealing  in  a  sanely  realistic  yet  sympathetic  and  poetic  manner  with  the  child 
of  nature  on  the  American  continent"  (217-18).  In  a  1959  essay  calling 
Thoreau  one  of  the  nation's  premier  "students  of  anthropology,"  Lawrence 
Willson  suggested  similarly  that  Thoreau's  purpose  in  producing  the  Indian 
Books  was  "the  establishment  of  the  'true  story'  of  the  North  American 
aborigines"  (279).  Richard  Fleck,  who  over  the  past  thirty  years  has  per- 
formed the  indispensable  service  of  making  selections   from  the  Indian 
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Books  available  both  in  print  and  online,  argues  with  even  greater  convic- 
tion that  "had  [Thoreau]  lived  to  write  his  poetic  and  scholarly  Indian  book, 
out  deplorable  treatment  of  the  red  man  during  the  nineteenth  century 
might  have  been  altered"  {Indians  6).  More  modestiy  but  no  less  admiringly, 
Robert  Kuhn  McGregor's  1997  examination  of  Thoreau's  environmental 
writing  names  the  Indian  Books  "one  of  the  most  rigorous,  ambitious,  and 
relatively  unbiased  studies  of  Native  Americans  undertaken  in  the  antebel- 
lum area"  (13).  Meanwhile,  Suzanne  Dvorak  Rose,  whose  1994  dissertation 
deals  comprehensively  with  the  Books,  considers  this  "vast  body  of  mate- 
rial" Thoreau's  final  "testament  to  his  regard  for  America's  Indians" 
("Tracking"  ix).  Finally,  though  Robert  Sayre,  in  his  classic  Thoreau  and  the 
American  Indians  (1977),  doubts  whether  Thoreau  meant  to  produce  a  single 
volume  from  his  wide  reading,  he  nonetheless  argues  that  in  the  Indian 
Books  "Thoreau  took  from  the  literature  of  savagism  a  composite  picture 
of  Indian  life  in  North  America  which  disproves  savagism"  (127).  The  sheer 
size  and  impenetrability  of  the  Indian  Books,  it  seems,  has  guaranteed  that 
these  manuscripts  will  be  seen  as  harboring  the  secret  to  Thoreau's — and 
his  era's — complex,  troubled  relationship  with  the  American  Indians. 

Having  studied  the  Indian  Books,  which  are  currently  held  in  the  J. 
Pierpont  Morgan  Museum  and  Library  in  New  York  City,  I  have  arrived  at 
a  different  conclusion,  one  that  suspects  the  singularity  of  the  Indian  Books 
themselves  and  of  their  author's  attitude  toward  American  Indians.  The 
Indian  Books,  I  will  hazard,  do  not  take  Thoreau  (or  anyone)  "Beyond 
Savagism"  (the  title  of  Sayre's  chapter  on  them).  Instead,  they  reveal  Tho- 
reau to  have  been  unable  or  unwilling  to  liberate  himself  from  the  dominant 
mid-century  complex  of  beliefs  concerning  American  Indians,  their  rela- 
tionship to  Euro-American  civilization,  and  their  ultimate  fate.  If  one 
assumes,  given  his  record  of  cultural  critique  concerning  such  issues  as 
slavery,  industrialism,  and  environmental  degradation,  that  Thoreau  must 
have  been  up  to  something  unprecedented  in  his  work  on  the  American 
Indians,  it  is  easy  to  read  the  sprawling  and  undigested  mass  that  is  the 
Indian  Books  as  an  inchoate  critique  of  the  nation's  Indian  policy  or  of  the 
entire  edifice  of  Euro-American  savagist  thought.  If,  by  contrast,  one  places 
the  Books  beside  other,  comparable  mid-century  works — noting  in  particu- 
lar their  affinity  to  a  text  on  which  Thoreau  relied  substantially,  Henry 
Rowe  Schoolcraft's  multi- volume  Historical  and  Statistical  Information  Respecting 
the  History,  Condition  and  Prospects  of  the  Indian  Tribes  of  the  United  States  (1851- 
1 857) — it  becomes  apparent  that  the  Indian  Books  were  neither  exceptional 
nor  countercultural.  Rather,  they  are  marked  by  the  interlocking  set  of  bi- 
ases characteristic  of  antebellum  ethnology,  with  its  conviction  that  the 
Indians  were  a  separate  and  unequal  race;  its  certainty  that  the  Indians  were 
fated  to  vanish  before  the  march  of  civilization;  and  its  confidence  that 
questions  of  the  Indians'  current  condition  must  yield  to  the  far  more  press- 
ing need  to  uncover  their  distant  origins  before  the  tide  of  progress  left  that 
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riddle  forever  beyond  solution.  Rereading  the  Indian  Books  in  light  of  ante- 
bellum ethnology  will  suggest  not  only  the  power  that  dominant  ideologies 
held  over  Thoreau's  Indian  work  but  the  ways  in  which  the  ethnologic 
mindset  was  congenial — or  even  necessary — to  his  radical  position  in  other 
realms  of  social  conscience. 

Writing  in  2007  of  the  late  Bradley  P.  Dean's  unfinished  project  of  edit- 
ing the  Indian  Books — a  labor  of  love  as  monumental  in  its  own  way  as  the 
Books  themselves — Brianne  Keith  suggests,  following  Dean,  that  "Thoreau 
could  easily  be  named  one  of  the  top  ten  ethnologists  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  .  .  .Through  the  Indian  Books,  it  may  be  possible  to  glimpse  the 
American  Indian  culture  through  the  eyes  of  an  acute,  detached,  and  inclu- 
sive observer"  (2).  This  is  meant  as  high  praise,  but  in  fact,  it  is  the  most 
damning  indictment  possible  of  Thoreau's  work.  For  nineteenth-century 
ethnology,  particularly  during  the  decade  in  which  Thoreau  compiled  the 
bulk  of  his  Indian  Books,  was  not  remotely  acute,  detached,  or  inclusive. 
Quite  the  contrary,  as  Stephen  Jay  Gould  demonstrates,  the  field  was  char- 
acterized by  an  "a  priori  commitment  to  [racial]  ranking"  that  ensured  that 
"the  'scientific'  questions  asked  and  even  the  data  gathered  [would]  support 
a  foreordained  conclusion"  (31).  The  most  fundamental  of  these  conclu- 
sions was  the  belief  in  innate  and  immutable  racial  difference:  though  the 
Enlightenment-era  roots  of  ethnology  had  identified  the  Indians  as  a  less 
advanced  variety  of  a  common  humanity,  by  the  time  Thoreau  came  to 
assemble  his  Indian  Books  the  earlier  school  had  largely  been  eclipsed  by  a 
new  tradition,  headed  by  men  such  as  craniologist  Samuel  George  Morton, 
mythologist  Henry  Rowe  Schoolcraft,  and  (self-described)  "niggerologist" 
Josiah  Nott,  that  viewed  the  non-white  races  as  fundamentally  inferior  to 
the  white.  As  Reginald  Horsman  writes  in  his  study  of  the  rise  of  ethnologic 
racism,  "by  1850  the  natural  inequality  of  races  was  a  scientific  fact"  to 
which  "practically  all  of  the  most  important  writers  on  race  in  America" 
subscribed  (156-57).  Even  those  who  clung  to  the  belief  in  human  unity 
were  influenced  by  the  absolutist  logic  of  ethnologic  racism;  for  example, 
Lewis  Henry  Morgan,  in  the  1847  series  of  American  Review  essays  that 
would  later  be  published  as  league  of  the  Ho-De'-No-Sau-Nee,  Iroquois  (1851), 
writes  without  apparent  sense  of  contradiction:  "The  supremacy  of  our 
race,  indeed,  and  the  flight  of  the  Red  Man  before  the  advancing  footsteps 
of  civilization,  were  pre-written  on  the  leaves  of  destiny.  It  is  race  yielding 
to  race,  and  inevitable"  (632).  Nor  did  the  exhaustive  researches  of  men 
such  as  Morgan  make  a  dent  in  ethnologic  racism's  armor;  since,  as  Robert 
E.  Bieder  notes,  laborers  in  the  field  "generalized  from  particulars"  (3) — or 
perhaps  more  accurately,  particularized  from  generalizations — individual 
examples  could  only  go  to  prove  what  was  already  believed.  Thus  it  was 
that  Morgan,  after  nearly  four  hundred  pages  detailing  a  distinct  Indian 
people,  could  write  that  "to  this  day  Indian  life  is  about  the  same  over  the 
whole  republic"  (League  39 1).1  This  belief  in  a  pervasive,  essential  Indian- 
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nc>>  immune  to  variation  or  amelioration — a  belief  unfortunately  abetted  by 
Keith's  reference  above  to  "the  American  Indian  culture" — was,  as  C.  Lor- 
ing  Brace  notes,  inseparable  from  the  development  of  American 
anthropological  thought  (231),  and  to  support  this  belief  laborers  in  the 
field  filled  thousands  of  pages  on  everything  from  Indian  clothing  to  burial 
practices  to  languages  to  skin  color. 

The  implications  of  ethnologic  racism  were  not,  however,  merely  theo- 
retical. At  the  same  time,  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  movement's  mid- 
century  heyday  coincided  with  the  wholesale  removal  of  Indians  to  the 
trans-Mississippi  West,  the  scientific  emphasis  on  racial  incompatibility 
tended  to  justify  political  dispossession.  As  Morton  wrote  in  Crania  Ameri- 
cana (1839),  published  the  year  after  the  Cherokee  Trail  of  Tears  had 
relocated  thousands  from  their  ancestral  homes  in  Georgia  to  Oklahoma: 
"However  much  the  benevolent  mind  may  regret  the  inaptitude  of  the 
Indian  for  civilisation,  the  affirmative  of  this  question  seems  to  be  estab- 
lished beyond  a  doubt.  His  moral  and  physical  nature  are  alike  adapted  to 
his  position  among  the  races  of  men,  and  it  is  as  reasonable  to  expect  the 
one  to  be  changed  as  the  other"  (82).  The  fatalism  promoted  by  ethnologic 
racism  explains  the  science's  preference  for  solving  the  puzzle  of  the  Indi- 
ans' origins  (Asiatic,  Pacific,  Hebraic,  or  autochthonous)  over  resolving  the 
crises  that  beset  living  Indian  communities:  largely  indifferent  to  the  Indi- 
ans' prospects,  the  field  dedicated  itself  instead  to  uncovering  the  primal 
sources  of  racial  difference  that  would  attest  the  futility  of  debating  the 
Indians'  prospects.2  Ethnologic  racism  thus  both  fed  and  fed  on  the  na- 
tion's Indian  policy:  if  the  former  offered  "scientific  proof  for  [the]  Indians' 
inevitable  extinction"  (Bieder  97),  the  latter  engineered  the  conditions  under 
which  extinction  could  be  empirically  verified  (Dippie,  Vanishing  American 
70-71). 3  In  1829,  the  year  before  the  Indian  Removal  Act  was  passed,  nov- 
ice ethnologist  Henry  Rowe  Schoolcraft  expressed  the  consensus  quietism 
of  his  profession  in  a  letter  endorsing  the  Indian  policies  of  his  patron  (and 
soon-to-be  secretary  of  war),  Lewis  Cass:  "The  great  question  of  the  re- 
moval of  the  Indians  is,  as  I  conceive,  put  to  rest.  Time  &  circumstance 
have  decided  it  against  them"  (qtd.  in  Bremer  189).4 

In  the  decades  that  followed,  Schoolcraft  rose  from  his  first  patronage 
post  as  Indian  agent  at  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  station  on  Lake  Superior  to 
become  the  foremost  ethnologist  in  the  nation,  and  as  such  what  he  "con- 
ceived" carried  considerable  clout.5  In  an  1827  essay  on  "The  Unchangeable 
Character  of  the  Indian  Mind,"  Schoolcraft  had  first  broached  the  problem 
of  Indian  difference:  commenting  on  "a  race,  who  have  existed  in  contact 
with  a  people  differing  from  them  in  all  that  constitutes  physical  and  intel- 
lectual distinction,  without  having  embraced,  in  any  visible  degree,  manners 
and  opinions  urged  upon  them  by  the  precept  and  example  of  centuries,  or 
without  having  lost  any  of  the  distinguishing  traits,  which  mark  them  as  a 
peculiar  people,"  he  had  hinted  at  the  existence  of  "a  principle  in  the  Indian 
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mind"  that  explained  the  intractability  of  Indian  character  (108-9).  Years 
later,  in  his  groundbreaking  collection  of  Ojibwa  oral  narratives,  Algic  Re- 
searches, Comprising  Inquiries  Respecting  the  Mental  Characteristics  of  the  North 
American  Indians  (1 839) — published,  like  Crania  Americana,  the  year  after  the 
Cherokee  Removal — Schoolcraft  confirmed  that  the  Indians'  "mental  con- 
stitution" (4)  did  indeed  explain  their  failure  to  progress: 

[The  Indian]  pines  away  as  one  that  is  fallen,  and  despairs  to  rise.  He 
does  not  seem  to  open  his  eyes  on  the  prospect  of  civilization  and 
mental  exaltation  held  up  before  him,  as  one  to  whom  the  scene  is  new 
and  attractive.  These  scenes  have  been  pictured  before  him  by  teachers 
and  philanthropists  for  more  than  two  centuries;  but  there  has  been 
nothing  in  them  to  arouse  and  inspire  him  to  press  onward  in  the  ca- 
reer of  prospective  civilization  and  refinement.  He  has  rather  turned 
away  with  the  air  of  one  to  whom  all  things  "new"  were  "old,"  and 
chosen  emphatically  to  re-embrace  his  woods,  his  wigwam,  and  his  ca- 
noe.  (22-23) 

Despite  his  professed  belief  that  the  Indians,  as  descendants  of  the  Lost 
Tribes  of  Israel,  shared  a  common  ancestry  with  all  peoples — and  despite 
his  own  marriage  to  Jane  Johnston,  a  mixed  blood  Ojibwa  who  played  a 
critical  role  in  introducing  him  to  her  people's  oral  narratives  and  in  trans- 
lating them  for  publication6 — Schoolcraft  nonetheless  affirms  the 
ethnologic  discourse  of  primal  difference:  though  he  states  that  the  Indians 
have  "chosen"  their  fateful  course,  his  portrait  of  Indian  stagnation  is  so 
total  as  to  cast  doubt  on  whether  their  choice  to  embrace  their  forest  life, 
and  thus  to  be  wiped  out  by  the  wave  of  progress,  was  anything  but  fated. 

By  the  time  he  came  to  compile  his  mammoth  Historical  and  Statistical 
Information,  commissioned  by  the  War  Department  in  1847  and  running  to 
six  volumes  by  its  completion  in  1857,  Schoolcraft  had  cleared  away  any 
lingering  ambivalence  and  come  out  decisively  in  favor  of  racial  determin- 
ism. Though  the  encyclopedic  nature  of  the  work,  which  consists  of 
mounds  of  often  fragmentary  data  culled  from  fellow  ethnologists,  Indian 
agents,  and  others,  makes  for  a  messy  and  sometimes  self-contradictory 
read,  the  essays,  commentaries,  and  other  apparatus  provided  by  School- 
craft leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  editor's  position.  Early  in  the  first  volume,  for 
example,  Schoolcraft  introduces  his  favorite  subject  of  "The  Mental  Type 
of  the  Indian  Race,"  and  later  in  the  same  volume  he  summarizes  his  long- 
time argument  for  the  Indians'  generic  (if  not  genetic)  difference: 

It  is  found  that  very  few  essential  changes  in  their  forest  arts  or  charac- 
ter have  taken  place  among  the  North  American  tribes  for  several 
centuries.  There  is  scarcely  anything  more  worthy  of  remark  than  this 
general  fixity  of  character,  and  indisposition  to  change,  or  adopt  any 
new  traits,  or  abandon  any  old  ones.  .  .  .  [W]ith  the  exception  of  mere 
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changes  of  articles  of  dress  and  arms,  and  partial  modes  of  subsistence, 
the  wild-wood  tribes  of  A.  D.  1850  are,  mentally,  physically,  and  char- 
acteristically, identical  with  those  of  A.  D.  1500.   (1:412) 

Returning  to  this  point  in  his  fifth  volume,  Schoolcraft  illustrates  that  what- 
ever the  case  may  have  been  with  the  Indians,  he  at  least  had  not  changed 
his  mind: 

That  a  race  so  wedded  to  their  peculiar  systems  of  erroneous  thought 
and  action,  should  have  so  long  resisted  the  teachings  of  civilization,  in 
all  its  multiplied  forms,  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  history  of  abo- 
riginal races.  .  .  .  Time  has,  indeed,  passed  to  the  tribes  who  have  kept 
themselves  in  the  forest,  as  if  it  had  no  value.  Three  centuries  have 
produced,  apparently,  no  more  effect  than  three  years  might  be  ex- 
pected to  do.   (5:33) 

And  if  Schoolcraft's  phrasing  seems  to  hold  out  hope  for  those  tribes  who 
have  emerged  from  the  forest  primeval,  a  later,  blase  assertion  clarifies  that 
there  are  no  exceptions  to  the  rule:  "whoever  has  seen  one  tribe,  may  be 
said  to  have  seen  all"  (5:56).  As  such,  though  Schoolcraft  avers  that  his 
purpose  in  compiling  his  masterwork  is  "to  reclaim  [the  Indian]  race  to  the 
paths  of  virtue  and  truth"  and  "to  enlighten  the  mind  which  has  been  so 
long  in  darkness"  (l:x),  the  darkness  he  draws  around  the  Indian  mind 
appears  to  be  total.  Given  this  overwhelmingly  bleak  retrospect  and  prog- 
nosis, it  comes  as  no  surprise  that  Schoolcraft's  1851  Personal  Memoirs 
resorts  to  racial  difference  to  justify  political  dispossession:  "efforts  ...  to 
improve  the  [Indian]  race  must,  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  eventually  fail. 
Two  races  so  diverse  in  mind  and  habits  cannot  prosper  together  perma- 
nently. .  .  .  The  colonization  of  the  tribes  west  is  the  best,  if  not  the  only 
hope  of  prosperity  to  the  race  as  a  race"  (582).  Appearing  on  the  eve  of  the 
publication  that  would  become  his  profession's  greatest  testament,  this 
proclamation  reveals  the  extent  to  which  Schoolcraft's  monumental  ethno- 
logic collection  confirmed  the  circular,  racist  logic  that  had  mandated  its 
creation. 

Thoreau  first  discovered  Schoolcraft's  masterwork  in  1852,  and  he 
drew  from  it  extensively  thereafter.  But  just  as  Historical  and  Statistical  Infor- 
mation reflected  the  hardening  of  a  racist  ethnology  that  had  matured 
throughout  the  first  half  of  the  century,  so  did  Thoreau  find  in  Schoolcraft 
corroboration  of  beliefs  that  his  many  other  sources — and  he  himself — had 
harbored  for  some  time.  Thoreau's  Indian  Books  thus  mirror  Schoolcraft's 
gargantuan  undertaking  not  only  in  form — page  after  page,  volume  after 
volume  of  data  quarried  from  sources  as  diverse  as  they  are  undeviating — 
but  in  effect:  in  the  Indian  Books,  Thoreau  captured  (or  was  captivated  by) 
as  full  a  panorama  of  ethnologic  racism  as  the  mid-nineteenth  century  had 
to  offer.  What  Roy  Harvey  Pearce  suggests  of  Historical  and  Statistical  Informa- 
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Hon  could  well  be  applied  to  Thoreau's  manuscripts:  "The  chaos  of  the  work 
is  perhaps  a  product  of  a  tension  between  recalcitrant  human  data  which 
will  simply  not  be  brought  into  proper  focus  and  a  mind  which  is  sure  that 
it  has  brought  them  into  focus"  (127).  In  this  light,  though  I  am  mindful  of 
Suzanne  Rose's  warning  against  "generalizing  about  the  [Indian  Books]" 
and  in  so  doing  missing  their  "subtleties"  ("Tracking"  127),  I  am  concerned 
lest  the  apparent  chaos  (or  subtiety)  of  the  Books  disguise  their  underlying 
reliance  on  ethnologic  methodology  and  ideology.7  Unlike  Schoolcraft,  it  is 
true,  Thoreau  did  not  "collect  ethnological  data  for  the  purpose  of  shaping 
government  Indian  policy"  (Bieder  155).  His  collection  of  such  data  did, 
however,  have  the  effect  of  refining  an  individual  philosophy  as  rigidly 
deterministic — and  in  the  end,  as  indifferent  to  the  Indians'  cause — as  any 
ethnology  could  devise. 

On  23  January  1858,  having  worked  intermittently  on  the  Indian  Books 
for  over  a  decade,8  Thoreau  posed  a  rhetorical  question  to  his  journal: 

Who  can  doubt  this  essential  and  innate  difference  between  man  and 
man,  when  he  considers  a  whole  race,  like  the  Indian,  inevitably  and 
resignedly  passing  away  in  spite  of  our  efforts  to  Christianize  and  edu- 
cate them?  Individuals  accept  their  fate  and  live  according  to  it,  as  the 
Indian  does.  Everyone  notices  that  the  Indian  retains  his  habits  won- 
derfully,— is  still  the  same  man  that  the  discoverers  found.  The  fact  is, 
the  history  of  the  white  man  is  a  history  of  improvement,  that  of  the 
red  man  a  history  of  fixed  habits  of  stagnation.   (Journal  X:25l-52) 

A  passage  worthy  of  Schoolcraft,  this  construction  of  the  Indians  as  infe- 
rior, doomed,  and  radically  Other  is  matched  by  the  fragmentary  essay  on 
Indian  culture,  written  in  late  1852  or  early  1853,  that  represents  Thoreau's 
single  longest  independent  contribution  to  the  Indian  Books  [see  Figure  1]. 
"What  a  vast  difference  between  a  savage  &  civilized  people,"  he  exclaims. 
"At  first  it  appears  but  a  slight  difference  in  degree — and  the  savage  excel- 
ling in  many  physical  qualities — we  underrate  the  comparative  general 
superiority  of  the  civilized  man"  ("Extracts"  7:114).  In  the  same  essay, 
Thoreau  muses:  "Both  [the  Indian  and  the  muskrat]  had  a  strong  hold  on 
life  naturally — but  are  alike  exterminated  at  last  by  the  white  man's  im- 
provements" (7:113).  Fleck  proposes  an  "ironic"  purpose  to  this  essay 
("Selections"  7);  but  given  the  data  surrounding  it,  as  well  as  the  statements 
ensuing  from  it,  it  seems  more  consistent  to  read  the  essay  as  Thoreau's 
fullest — and  utterly  conventional — contribution  to  the  literature  of  mid- 
century  ethnologic  racism. 

The  extent  to  which  the  Indian  Books  enshrine  such  thought  can  be 
lost  in  the  dizzying  array  of  sources  they  contain,  as  reflected  by  a  (partial) 
list  of  their  contents:  James  Adair's  History  of  the  American  Indians  (1775), 
George  Bancroft's  History  of  the  United  States  (1834-75),  Benjamin  Smith 
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Barton's  New  I  lews  of  the  Origin  of  the  Tribes  and  Nations  of  America  (1798), 
William  Bartram's  Travels  (1791),  Robert  Beverley's  History  of  Virginia  (1722), 
William  Bradford's  Of  Plymouth  Plantation  (1621),  French  sources  (Cartier, 
Champlain,  Charlevoix,  Jogues,  Hennepin,  Lahontan,  Lescarbot,  Rasles,  and 
most  notably  the  Jesuit  Relations),  Cadwallader  Colden's  History  of  the  Five 
bid/an  Nations  (1747),  Mary  Eastman's  Dahcotah  (1849),  Thomas  Hariot's 
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Figure  1 :  Thoreau  on  Indian  difference.  Page  from  Thoreau's  fragmen- 
tary essay  on  Indian  culture.  Extracts  from  works  relating  to  the 
Indians:  autograph  manuscript,  1851-1858.  Courtesy  the  Pierpont 
Morgan  Library,  New  York.  MA  601. 
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Brief e  and  True  Report  of  the  New  Found  Land  of  Virginia  (1588),  John 
Heckewelder's  History,  Manners,  and  Customs  of  the  Indian  Nations  (1819),  a 
sprinkling  of  ancient  sources  (for  example,  Herodotus),  Thomas  Jefferson's 
Notes  on  the  State  of  Virginia  (1787),  Cotton  and  Increase  Mather's  writings, 
Morgan's  League  of  the  Iroquois,  Morton's  Crania  Americana,  Josiah  C.  Nott 
and  George  Gliddon's  Types  of  Mankind  (1854),  Francis  Parkman's  Conspiracy 
ofPontiac  (1851),  Schoolcraft's  works,  especially  Historical  and  Statistical  Infor- 
mation, New  England  missionary  writings  such  as  Thomas  Shepard's  Clear 
Sunshine  of  the  Gospel  Breaking  forth  upon  the  Indians  in  New-England  (1648),  John 
Smith's  Generall  Historie  (1632),  Ehraim  G.  Squier's  Ancient  Monuments  (1847) 
and  The  Serpent  Symbol  (1851),  Roger  Williams's  Key  into  the  Language  of  Amer- 
ica (1643),  and  many  more.  This  apparent  diversity,  however,  resolves  into  a 
rather  tight  range  of  categories:  ethnologic  and  archaeological  works  of  the 
mid-nineteenth  century,  "manners-and-customs"  writings  of  the  early  con- 
tact period,  and  comparative  materials  taking  into  account  African, 
Egyptian,  Mesoamerican,  and  other  "primitive"  cultures.  Almost  entirely 
absent,  for  reasons  whose  significance  I  will  discuss  presently,  are  other 
kinds  of  sources  Thoreau  might  as  readily  have  pursued,  and  which  would 
have  offered  him  a  dramatically  different  estimate  of  the  Indians'  nature  and 
prospects:  the  reports  of  antebellum  missionary  societies,  for  example,  or 
the  protest  writings  that  sprang  up  around  the  Cherokee  and  other  remov- 
als. In  this  respect,  it  seems  that  Thoreau,  in  common  with  his  fellow 
ethnologists,  was  not  simply  assembling  as  copious  a  body  of  data  as  he 
could — much  less  making  a  case  for  the  irreducible  diversity  of  Indian  peo- 
ples— but  was  seeking  just  the  opposite:  the  connections  and  commonalities 
that  would  establish  the  Indians'  ineluctable  difference  as  a  race. 

The  ways  in  which  the  Indian  Books  approach  this  goal  are  observable 
in  the  first  notebook  to  deal  substantially  with  Indian  culture  (Book  2), 
which  was  probably  compiled  from  about  1847  (or  perhaps  as  early  as 
1845)  through  May  1850.  This  notebook  begins  with  a  seemingly  uncoordi- 
nated series  of  what  Thoreau  terms  "facts"  about  the  Indians  of  his  native 
New  England,  a  sampling  of  which  suggests  their  apparently  arbitrary  na- 
ture: "They  made  strings  and  cords  of  flax. — They  pointed  to  the  sun  5  or  6 
times  meaning  that  in  so  many  days  they  would  return. — Feathers  pricked 
into  their  hair  'in  fashion  of  a  coronet'"  (2:7).  Yet  these  initial,  exploratory 
forays  rapidly  settle  into  a  thematic  groove:  "Very  few  comparatively  have 
perished  by  wars.  They  waste,  they  moulder  away,  and  as  Charlevoix  says  of 
the  Indians  of  Canada,  they  disappear,"  he  paraphrases  one  seventeenth- 
century  source  (2:19),  and  shortly  after  recounts  the  impressions  of  a  sec- 
ond: "They  found  a  larger  grave  in  another  place.  .  .  .  And  directly  after  this 
they  find  houses  empty"  (2:21-22).  This  fascination  with  Indian  graves  and 
ruins,  with  a  colonial  New  imgland  cleared  of  an  indigenous  presence,  casts 
Indian  history  as  one  of  evanescence  and  decline.  In  keeping  with  his  1853 
response  to  an  invitation  to  join  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
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vancement  of  Science,  in  which  he  listed  as  his  area  of  special  interest  "the 
Manners  <Sc  Customs  of  the  Indians  of  the  Algonquian  Group  previous  to 
contact  with  civilized  man"  {Correspondence  310),  Thoreau's  opening  empha- 
sis on  the  supposedly  vanished  Indian  peoples  of  New  England  reinforces 
the  distance — physical  and  temporal — between  himself  and  his  subjects.  A 
quotation  near  the  end  of  Book  2  cements  this  divide:  "They  say  'the  Great 
Spirit  gave  the  white  man  a  plough,  and  the  red  man  a  bow  and  arrow,  and 
sent  them  into  the  world  by  different  paths'"  (2:77).  In  this  light,  Thoreau's 
aim  in  commencing  his  research  appears  to  be  less  "to  trace  the  entwined 
stories  of  Indian  and  white"  (Rose,  "Tracking"  151)  than  to  drive  a  wedge 
between  the  two  races:  the  disjointed  snippets  of  Indian  custom  with  which 
the  notebook  begins,  their  static  oddity  emphasized  by  their  lack  of  context 
and  connection,  take  on  the  character  of  museum  displays,  frozen  artifacts 
of  Indian  material  culture  that  cannot  be  pieced  together  meaningfully  ex- 
cept in  the  sense  that  they  announce  the  extremity  of  Indian  difference 
from  the  collector's  own  civilization. 

But  these  cultural  flashcards  acquire  another  import  under  the  master- 
trope  of  Indian  racial  difference,  providing  Thoreau  an  opportunity  to 
speculate  on  the  common  origins  of  Indian  peoples — itself  a  "fact"  that,  as 
I  have  said,  was  taken  to  explain  the  Indians'  racial  difference  while  assum- 
ing an  added  gravity  given  the  race's  supposed  progress  toward  oblivion. 
Thus,  having  cited  a  text  claiming  that  the  Indians  locate  their  heaven  in  the 
Southwest,  Thoreau  comments,  "This  is  like  the  Japanese"  (2:39).  The 
widespread  belief  in  a  southwestern  afterlife  and  thus  the  Indians'  putative 
Asian  origin,  evidence  of  which  Thoreau  finds  as  well  in  Williams's  Key — 
the  Southwest  "is  the  great  subject  of  their  discourse,"  he  notes  (2:52) — and 
in  sources  cited  in  later  notebooks — "The  Carolina  Indians,  pointing  west- 
ward said — 'Where  the  sun  sleeps,  our  fathers  came  thence'"  (3:40) — 
clashes  with  other  evidence  Thoreau  uncovered  that  suggests  an  autochtho- 
nous origin:  "They  say  themselves  that  they  have  sprung  and  grown  up  in 
that  very  place,  like  the  very  trees  of  the  wilderness,"  Thoreau  gathers  from 
the  Key  (2:52).  Thoreau  does  not,  here  or  elsewhere,  take  a  final  stand  on  the 
perennial  debate  over  the  Indians'  origins;  as  late  as  1858,  his  comment 
from  "Chesuncook"  concerning  the  "startling  [linguistic]  evidence  of  [the 
Indians']  being  a  distinct  and  comparatively  aboriginal  race"  {Maine  Woods 
136)  still  leaves  his  position  open,  the  words  "comparatively  aboriginal" 
carefully  hedging  on  the  question  of  ultimate  origins.  Yet  he  is  obviously 
fascinated  with  the  question,  for  the  Indian  Books  palpably  gain  in  excite- 
ment (as  measured  by  authorial  commentary)  whenever  talk  of  origins 
enters  their  orbit  (see,  for  example,  10:131-57).  Thus  it  is  apparent  that 
Thoreau  commenced  his  Indian  researches  receptive  if  not  wholly  dedicated 
to  the  mutually  reinforcing  trinity  of  ethnologic  racism:  the  imperative  of 
Indian  origins,  the  identification  of  radical/racial  difference,  and  the  inevi- 
tability of  extinction.  On  the  final  page  of  Book  2,  Thoreau  cites  a  critique 
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of  another  treatise  on  Indian  origins,  C.  S.  Rafinesque's  1836  publication  of 
the  probably  spurious  Delaware  migration  legend  the  Walam  Olum:  Rafi- 
nesque's work,  Thoreau's  source  complains,  is  a  "jumble  of  fact  and 
fancies"  (2:82). 9  The  same  critique  could  be  levied  at  Thoreau's  Indian 
Books,  which  generate  apparent  "facts"  as  the  by-products  and  proof-texts 
of  ethnologic  fancy. 

The  fantastic  nature  of  the  Indian  Books  only  solidifies  as,  in  later 
notebooks,  Thoreau  is  drawn  into  the  arms  of  ethnologic  racism  proper. 
Thus  in  Book  4,  compiled  from  roughly  November  1850  through  Septem- 
ber 1851,  he  quotes  the  central  doctrine  of  the  field:  "It  is  impossible  to 
entirely  discard  the  idea  of  some  general  defect  in  the  organization  of  the 
red  race"  (4:90).  In  Book  6,  which  occupied  Thoreau  through  most  of  1852, 
he  drew  from  Morton's  classificatory  schema  two  particularly  salient  con- 
clusions: "the  Esquimaux  came  from  Asia — but  the  Americans  an  original 
race"  (6:34),  a  race,  moreover,  that  "differs  essentially  from  all  others" 
(6:49).  Throughout  the  remainder  of  the  Indian  Books,  this  emphasis  on 
racial  uniformity  keeps  pace  with,  or  even  outstrips,  the  earlier  focus  on 
cultural  analogy.  Thoreau  musters  an  impressive  arsenal  to  defend  this  posi- 
tion. Authorities  in  the  field  dominate  his  notes,  including  Morton,  who 
reiterates  tirelessly  his  mantra  that  "the  American  race  is  essentially  separate 
and  peculiar,  whether  we  regard  it  in  its  physical,  its  moral,  or  its  intellectual 
relations.  To  us  there  are  no  direct  or  obvious  links  between  the  people  of 
the  old  World  and  the  New. — this  race  is  distinct  from  all  others"  (12:194- 
95).  Similarly,  Thoreau's  own  illustrious  scientific  acquaintance  Louis  Agas- 
siz  argues  that  "there  is  only  one  single  race  of  men  extending  over  the 
whole  range  of  North  and  South  America"  (7:188).'°  Yet  even  the  most 
offbeat  sources,  such  as  veterinarian-turned-ethnologist  Peter  Arrell 
Browne's  "Examination  and  Description  of  the  Hair  of  the  Head  of  the 
North  American  Indians,  and  Its  Comparison  with  that  of  Other  Varieties 
of  Men"  (which  Thoreau  discovered  in  the  third  volume  of  Schoolcraft's 
Historical  and  Statistical  Information),  receive  a  hearing:  "Am  Ind.  pile  'is  long, 
straight,  lank,  and  black  colored,  lacking  luster'"  (8:88),  Browne  opines, 
revealing  that  no  data  can  be  too  trivial,  and  no  source  too  eccentric,  in  the 
pursuit  of  ethnologic  consensus.  Launching  his  final  Indian  Book  in  1859, 
Thoreau  cites  William  Emory's  Report  of  the  United  States  and  Mexican  Boundary 
Survey  (1857):  "In  the  early  stage  of  my  experience  with  these  Indians,  I  was 
inclined  to  believe  them  maltreated,  and  to  consider  their  present  reckless 
condition  the  result  of  the  encroachment  of  the  white  people  upon  their 
rights;  but  such  is  not  the  case — experience  proved  to  me,  that  no  amount 
of  forbearance  or  kindness  could  eradicate  or  essentially  modify  the  pre- 
dominant savage  element  of  character"  (12:28) — one  more  "hard  fact"  to 
clinch  the  truth  of  irrevocable  racial  difference.11 

It  was  while  compiling  his  fourth  Indian  Book,  in  1851,  that  Thoreau 
first  read  the  dean  of  racial  difference,  Schoolcraft  (4:91-96).  Initially  treat- 
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ing  him  as  a  source  like  any  other,  a  repository  of  random  cultural  data — he 
rakes  a  single  Ojibwa  legend  from  Schoolcraft's  Oneota,  Or  the  Red  Race  of 
America  (1845) — Thoreau,  assiduous  student  of  the  profession  that  he  was, 
would  come  to  see  Schoolcraft  as  ethnology's  most  central  and  indispensa- 
ble figure:  a  lens  through  which  to  view  the  Indians,  an  authority  by  which 
to  judge  other  sources,  and  a  scale  on  which  to  weigh  his  own  researches.12 
Starting  with  his  sixth  Indian  Book,  which  Thoreau  compiled  in  1852,  he 
met  up  with  Historical  and  Statistical  Information  and  fell  under  the  spell  of 
Schoolcraft's  theories  concerning  the  distinctive  "tone  of  the  Algonquian 
mind"  (6:56).  Lengthy  extracts  in  this  (6:57-131)  and  succeeding  notebooks 
(for  example,  7:121-66  and  11:34-71)  demonstrate  Thoreau's  indebtedness 
to  Schoolcraft's  work.  In  addition  to  recording  excerpts  that  harped  on  the 
Indians'  hereditarily  fixed  and  unalterable  savagery,  Thoreau  found  School- 
craft helpful  in  unraveling  the  riddle  of  Indian  origins:  the  Indians,  he  cites 
his  source,  exhibit  "traits  of  a  decidedly  oriental  character"  (6:53),  yet  "are, 
evidently,  ancient  in  their  occupancy  of  the  continent"  (6:53).  In  the  same 
notebook,  he  calls  on  Schoolcraft  to  counter  the  theory  of  Polynesian  an- 
cestry: "The  traditions  says  Schoolcraft — 'point  decidedly  to  a  foreign — to 
an  oriental,  if  not  a  Shemitic  origin'"  (6:63).  In  the  eighth  notebook,  span- 
ning late  1852  through  early  1855,  Thoreau  continues  to  organize  the 
debate  over  Indian  origins  around  Schoolcraft's  weighty  presence:  "N.  B. 
Schoolcraft  adds — 'The  mound-builders  were  the  ancestors  of  the  existing 
Indian  race.  The  theory  of  there  having  been  prior  races  of  superior  civiliza- 
tion and  arts  has  no  countenance  from  examinations  made  in  this  work'" 
(8:193).  Thoreau's  acceptance  of  Schoolcraft's  authority  is  suggested  by 
another  nota  bene:  "N.  B.  Schoolcraft,  however,  uses  a  MS  of  this"  (6:165). 
Plainly  enough,  Thoreau  was  taken  by  the  combination  of  objectivity, 
sweep,  and  precision  conveyed  by  Schoolcraft's  masterwork. 

The  impact  of  Schoolcraft  on  Thoreau's  thinking  can  be  measured  by 
another  change  in  the  Indian  Books  that  commences  with  the  Schoolcraft 
epoch:  in  the  seventh  Book,  dating  from  1852,  Thoreau  includes  a  list  of 
page  numbers  from  Historical  and  Statistical  Information  that  he  appears  to 
have  believed  were  particularly  significant,  some  of  them  circled  as  if  to 
award  special  emphasis  (7:166).  Page  lists  of  a  similar  nature,  though  not 
necessarily  from  Schoolcraft,  appear  in  later  notebooks  as  well.  It  appears, 
then,  that  it  was  Thoreau's  encounter  with  Schoolcraft  that  effected — or  at 
least  settled — his  determination  to  approach  the  Books  in  a  more  scholarly 
manner,  to  take  careful  note  of  pages  to  which  he  might  return  for  future 
reference.13  Whether  this  means  that  the  idea  had  begun  to  gestate  in  Tho- 
reau's mind  to  collate  his  extracts  in  the  manner  of  Schoolcraft's 
compilation  is  debatable.  Twice — in  material  interleaved  in  Book  2  and 
recorded  in  Book  8:468 — Thoreau  lists  tables  of  contents  from  School- 
craft's Historical  and  Statistical  Information;  in  the  former  case,  twin  columns  of 
topics  appear,  the  right-hand  column  headed  "Subjects  of  Schoolcrafts  vol. 
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V"  and  the  left-hand  column  headed  "My  own."  On  the  basis  of  these 
parallel  columns  (which  could  not  have  been  composed  before  1858,  the 
year  in  which  Thoreau  read  Schoolcraft's  fifth  volume),  Fleck  argues  that 
Thoreau  was  beginning  to  draft  "his  never-completed  book  on  the  Indians 
of  North  America"  ("Selections"  10).  There  is,  however,  reason  to  suspect 
this  conclusion.  On  the  same  interleaved  pages,  Thoreau  records  a  column 
headed  "Loskiels  Subject"  and  "Adair's  Subject";  perhaps,  rather  than  mull- 
ing over  Schoolcraft's  opus  (or  anyone's)  as  a  model  for  his  own,  he  was 
simply  recording  subject  headings  to  ascertain  which  areas  he  had  covered 
in  his  researches  and  which  he  had  missed.  This  possibility  is  strengthened 
by  the  fact  that  Thoreau  shows  no  signs,  in  the  notebooks  or  elsewhere,  of 
actually  organi2ing  his  materials  according  to  the  list  headed  "My  own." 
And  in  any  event,  it  is  idle  to  speculate  about  whether  Thoreau  had  begun 
to  contemplate  transforming  his  Indian  Books  into  something  approximat- 
ing Schoolcraft's — for  in  representing  the  Indians  as  constitutionally  and 
obdurately  Other,  he  had  already  done  so. 

It  might  be  objected,  of  course,  that  Thoreau  was  at  the  mercy  of  his 
sources — that  he  was  hobbled  by  the  pervasiveness  of  ethnologic  racism 
and  thus  particularly  susceptible  when  it  arrived  in  a  package  so  handsomely 
wrapped  and  widely  acclaimed  as  Schoolcraft's.  Too,  it  might  be  argued  that 
we  do  not  know  with  certainty  how  Thoreau  perceived  his  sources,  whether 
he  accepted  their  words  as  "fact"  or  questioned  them  as  "fancies."14  Yet  not 
only  are  the  extracts  he  chose  to  memorialize  consistent  with  personal 
statements  from  his  journal,  such  as  that  which  I  have  cited  above,  but 
there  were  alternatives  to  the  savagist  tenor  of  the  notebooks,  alternatives 
that  Thoreau  had  at  his  disposal — indeed,  at  his  fingertips — but  chose  not  to 
record.  The  rise  of  ethnologic  racism  had  not  completely  routed  the  de- 
fenders of  the  stadial  theory  of  human  development,  according  to  which  the 
Indians  were  less  developed  cousins  of  civilized  peoples;  as  late  as  1842,  the 
venerable  ethnologist  Albert  Gallatin  had  founded  the  American  Ethno- 
logical Society  as  a  bulwark  against  the  school  of  Schoolcraft  and  Morton. 
Yet  notably,  when  Thoreau  quotes  members  of  Gallatin's  camp,  he  tends  to 
select  material  that  disguises  the  ongoing  debate  within  ethnology  over  the 
Indians'  racial  status.  From  Gallatin,  he  draws  the  conclusion  that  there  is 
"no  doubt  of  the  general  unity  of  that  [Indian]  race"  (8:193).  From  linguist 
Peter  S.  Du  Ponceau,  meanwhile,  he  derives  the  lesson  that  the  Indians' 
"polysynthetic"  tongues  are  radically  incommensurate  with  the  European 
languages  (9:131-35).  That  Thoreau  focuses  on  the  portions  of  these  men's 
writings  that  favor  the  theories  of  their  opponents  doubtless  reveals  how 
much  ground  had  been  lost  to  ethnologic  racism  by  mid-century.  But  it  also 
highlights  the  peculiar  emphasis  of  Thoreau's  own  researches. 

Thoreau's  encounter  with  Moravian  missionary  John  Heckewelder, 
whose  lifetime  of  service  to  the  Delawares  bespoke  a  commitment  to  the 
Indians'  common  humanity  and  to  the  possibility  of  their  advancement, 
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illustrates  even  more  clearly  his  refusal  to  heed  sources  that  rejected  the 
ethnologic  hard  line.  To  be  sure,  Thoreau  devotes  a  considerable  portion  of 
Book  9  to  Heckewelder,  filling  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  notebook  pages 
with  extracts  from  the  missionary's  work.  But  this  impressive  body  of  mate- 
rial is  prefaced  by  a  cautionary  note  that  is  revealing  of  Thoreau's  ultimate 
loyalties:  "H.  has  the  tone  of  a  partisan  of  the  Indians — esp — the  Dela- 
wares — to  some  extent"  (9:139).  One  of  the  very  few  occasions  on  which 
Thoreau  challenges  a  source's  objectivity  (as  opposed  to  its  capability),  this 
note  casts  Heckewelder's  work  as  unscientific,  biased,  politically  moti- 
vated— everything  that  Schoolcraft  and  company  seem  not  to  have  appeared 
in  Thoreau's  eyes.  And  as  Thoreau  would  later  learn,  this  was  precisely  the 
accusation  that  Schoolcraft's  patron  Cass  had  leveled  against  Heckewelder 
during  the  debate  preceding  the  passage  of  the  Indian  Removal  Act.  In  an 
1826  North  American  Review  article  that  Thoreau  excerpted  in  Book  12:37-51, 
for  example,  Cass  ridiculed  the  missionary  as  "a  man  of  moderate  intellect, 
and  of  still  more  moderate  attainments;  of  great  credulity,  and  with  strong 
personal  attachments  to  the  Indians,"  a  dupe  and  mouthpiece  who 
"adopted  the  train  of  feeling"  of  the  Delawares  "in  all  the  contests  between 
the  whites  and  [the  Indians]"  (65).  Judging  from  the  notebooks  themselves, 
Thoreau  had  yet  to  encounter  Cass's  attacks  when  he  recorded  his  own 
skeptical  appraisal  of  Heckewelder;  that  he  so  effortlessly  aped  Cass's  posi- 
tion suggests  that  for  Thoreau,  as  for  Cass  and  the  ethnologists  who  backed 
him,  to  be  a  "partisan"  in  such  matters  was  synonymous  with  suggesting 
that  the  Indians  might  not  be  racially  doomed  and  that  their  political  pros- 
pects might  thus  be  worthy  of  continued  attention.  In  this  light,  it  is 
misleading  to  suggest  that  Thoreau  "dutifully  read  both  sides"  in  the  debate 
between  Cass  and  Heckewelder  (Sayre  127)  or  that,  when  he  encountered 
such  debates,  he  "quoted  in  equal  quantity  completely  contradictory  theory 
and  statement"  (Willson  280).  What  such  assessments  miss  is  that  even 
when  he  was  aware  of  both  sides,  Thoreau  tended  to  resolve  the  contradic- 
tions in  favor  of  racial  difference  and  political  Removal.15 

Thoreau's  resistance  to  the  Indians'  political  claims  emerges  as  well  in 
his  blindness  to  such  issues  even  when  pulling  from  works  that  foreground 
them.  For  example,  in  his  sizeable  extract  from  Morgan's  League  of  the  Iro- 
quois (8:378-406),  Thoreau  overlooks  almost  entirely  the  author's 
commentary  on  the  trials  and  triumphs  of  contemporary  Indian  communi- 
ties; with  the  exception  of  a  stray  quotation  noting  that  some  tribes  within 
the  League  are  "actually  increasing  in  numbers,  and  improving  in  their  so- 
cial condition"  (8:401),  Thoreau  treats  Morgan's  work  as  yet  another 
reference  on  static,  archaic  customs,  language,  and  beliefs.  Morgan,  as  I 
have  noted,  was  not  innocent  of  furthering  his  era's  fatalistic  racism,  as 
when  he  remarks  that  "the  Iroquois  will  soon  be  lost  as  a  people,  in  that 
night  of  impenetrable  darkness  in  which  so  many  Indian  races  have  been 
enshrouded"  (145).  Yet  his  work  is  framed  by  a  far  more  sanguine  and 
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urgent  assessment  of  the  Iroquois  people's  prospects.  There  are,  Morgan 
writes  in  his  preface,  "many  important  questions  concerning  their  future 
destiny"  still  to  be  determined  (ix),  a  point  on  which  he  expands  in  the 
jeremiad  comprising  his  final  chapter.  "Philanthropy  and  Christianity  are 
not  wasted  upon  the  Indian"  (447),  he  insists,  avowing  that  under  a  federal 
policy  dedicated  to  saving  Indian  lives  rather  than  stealing  Indian  lands,  "it 
is  not  too  much  to  conjecture,  that  specimens  of  the  highest  genius,  and  of 
the  most  conspicuous  talent,  hereafter  destined  to  figure  in  the  civil  history 
of  our  Republic,  may  spring  from  the  ranks  of  the  Indian  citizens"  (456). 
That  Thoreau  might  have  entertained  some  small  curiosity  about  such  pre- 
dictions is  suggested  when,  at  the  conclusion  of  Book  8,  he  lists  as  a  work 
yet  to  be  read  "Morgan's  series  of  letters  on  the  Polit.  Qus't  of  the  Iroquois 
in  the  Am.  Review  for  '47"  (8:507).  But  he  later  crossed  out  this  entry,  pre- 
sumably because  he  realized  that  the  letters  were  the  basis  for  League,  which 
he  had  just  read.  And  judging  from  the  extracts  he  took  from  Morgan's 
"elaborate  and  distinct  work  on  the  Iroquois"  (8:507),  it  seems  unlikely 
Thoreau  would  have  gleaned  anything  new  from  Morgan's  letters;  for  he 
had  apparently  decided  by  this  time  that  the  "political  question"  of  the 
Indians  had  already  been  answered. 

Perhaps  even  more  telling  than  his  treatment  of  Heckewelder,  Morgan, 
and  other  "partisans"  of  the  Indians  is  Thoreau's  coverage  of  works  au- 
thored or  co-authored  by  Indians  themselves.  Such  works,  which  appear 
infrequently  in  his  lists  for  further  reading,  include  "Life  of  Catherine 
Brown  (a  Cherokee)"  (6:165)  and  "Copway's  Hist,  of  the  Ozibuay  Nation" 
(7:111).  The  former,  the  posthumous  memoir  of  a  Cherokee  convert  com- 
piled by  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  secretary 
Rufus  Anderson,  would  have  provided  Thoreau  a  paean  to  "the  success  of 
missionary  efforts"  (n.  pag.)  exceeding  even  Morgan's.  The  latter,  written  by 
Ojibwa  activist  George  Copway,  who  had  lectured  in  Cambridge  in  the 
1 850s  and  befriended  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  would  have  offered  a 
critique  of  the  nation's  current  Indian  policy  to  counter  ethnology's  doleful, 
backward-looking  discourse: 

The  present  belief  of  the  western  and  south-western  Indians,  that  they 
never  will  be  again  moved,  and  that  the  land  that  they  now  occupy  is 
to  be  their  own  for  ever — what  sort  of  guarantee  do  they  have  of  their 
continuing  on  their  own  lands  unmolested?  Will  not  the  same  plea 
which  was  given  to  remove  the  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Ohio,  and 
Georgia  Indians — will  not  the  same  plea  of  necessity  (and,  as  some 
say,  an  act  of  kindness  to  them)  be  urged  on  those  on  the  other  side  of 
the  father  of  waters  as  has  been  urged  this  side?  If  not  this,  enter- 
prise— yes,  Yankee  enterprise,  will  require  railroads  to  be  laid  out, 
canals  to  be  opened,  military  roads  cut  through  the  land  of  the  Indians 
in   the  west,   and    their   land   must   either  be   bought   from   them   or 
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taken.  .  .  .  The  delightful  fields  of  the  Indians  in  Georgia  were  the  great 
objects  which  the  white  men  desired.   (266-67) 

A  critic  of  Yankee  enterprise  himself — not  to  mention  of  the  railways  and 
military  roads  cut  into  Indian  territory  to  wage  the  Mexican  War — Thoreau 
might  have  found  much  of  value  in  Copway's  work  had  he  wished  to  en- 
gage the  political  questions  posed  by  living  Indian  peoples.  Yet  though  a 
marginal  note  beside  his  Copway  entry  announces  "have  it"  (7:111),  there  is 
no  indication  in  the  notebooks  or  elsewhere  in  his  writings  that  he  read  it 
(or,  for  that  matter,  the  Brown  volume).  That  his  failure  to  do  so  reflected  a 
disinterest  in  the  questions  such  works  raised  is  suggested  by  his  approach 
to  the  Native-authored  texts  he  did  read:  focusing  always  on  what  these 
texts  disclose  about  pre-contact  customs,  Thoreau  ignores  entirely  their 
commentary  on  the  contemporary  political  scene.  Thus,  though  he  lifted 
hefty  extracts  from  the  narratives  of  Indian  captives  John  Tanner  (8:320-71) 
and  John  Dunn  Hunter  (8:407-43),  Thoreau  chose  to  mine  these  texts  for 
heaps  of  inert  "facts"  from  the  Indians'  ruined  past  while  bypassing  their 
pointed  remarks  on  the  political  grievances  of  living  Indian  Nations.  "Our 
professions  have  been  loud,  our  philanthropic  exertions  may  have  been 
great,"  reproves  Tanner's  editor,  Edwin  James, 

but  our  selfish  regard  to  our  own  interest  and  convenience  has  been 
greater,  and  to  this  we  ought  to  attribute  the  steady  decline,  the  rapid 
deterioration  of  the  Indians.  We  may  be  told  of  their  constitutional  in- 
dolence .  .  .  destining  them  to  be  forever  stationary,  or  retrogradant; 
but  while  remaining  monuments  and  vestiges,  as  well  as  historical  re- 
cords of  unquestionable  authority,  assure  us,  that  a  few  centuries  ago 
they  were  ...  a  great,  a  prosperous,  and  a  happy  people;  we  ought  not 
to  forget  that  injustice  and  oppression  have  been  most  active  among 
the  causes  which  have  brought  them  down  to  their  present  deplorable 
state.   (14) 

An  obvious  rebuke  of  the  ethnologic  science  of  the  day — or  of  Schoolcraft 
himself,  for  whom  Tanner  had  served  as  interpreter  before  a  rancorous 
break16 — this  reading  of  Indian  history  restores  to  view  the  political  con- 
texts that  ethnologic  racism  occluded.  Thoreau's  selective  handling  of 
Tanner  thus  merits  the  rebuke  that  Heckewelder  leveled  against  white  "ex- 
perts" who  preferred  their  own  self-validating  discourse  to  their  subjects' 
voices:  "I  have  not  taken  the  information  here  communicated  from  the 
writings  of  others,  but  from  the  mouths  of  the  very  people  I  am  going  to 
speak  of  (xxiii).  Ignoring  such  appeals,  Thoreau  restores  the  authority  of 
ethnologic  discourse,  reproducing  its  partisan  portrait  of  a  fallen  race  fated 
to  extinction. 

This  discourse  is  reinforced  by  Thoreau's  most  sustained  engagement 
with  a  contemporary  Native  author:  David  Cusick,  a  Tuscarora  Indian  who 
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in  1827  or  1828  published  Sketches  of  Ancient  History  of  the  Six  Nations,  a  his- 
tory of  the  Iroquois  deriving  from  both  oral  narratives  and  Western 
chronicles  [see  Figure  2].  Thoreau  had  heard  of  Cusick's  work  quite  early  in 
his  Indian  researches,  referring  to  it  in  the  list  for  further  reading  at  the  end 
of  Book  2;  in  1849  or  1850,  ethnologist  E.  G.  Squier's  "Antiquities  of 
Western  New  York"  reminded  him  of  "Cusick,  the  Indian's  ...  so  called 
'History  of  the  Six  Nations'"  (3:38).  The  denigration  of  Cusick's  "so  called" 
history  was  characteristic  of  ethnologic  discourse,  which  not  surprisingly 
coupled  the  denial  of  Indians'  historical  persistence  with  a  rejection  of  their 
ability  to  produce  historical   records.   In  a  passage  quoted  by  Thoreau,   for 


Figure  2:  Thoreau's  remarks  on  David  Cusick.  Extracts  from  works  re- 
lating to  the  Indians:  autograph  manuscript,  1851-1858.  Courtesy  the 
Pierpont  Morgan  Library,  New  York.  MA  604. 
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example,  Schoolcraft  writes  of  "the  utter  fallacy  of  Indian  traditions  on 
almost  every  concrete  point  of  their  history,  which  aspires  to  antiquity.  .  .  . 
Among  the  US  tribes,  the  period  is  almost  entirely  hypothetical  beyond  a 
few  hundred  years"  ("Extracts"  7:121).  Schoolcraft's  discussion  of  Cusick 
(whose  history  he  reprints  in  Historical  and  Statistical  Information  5:632-46)  is 
similarly  revealing  of  ethnology's  method  of  containing  Native  voices.  De- 
riding the  author's  "attempts  to  assimilate  the  periods  of  the  several 
Atotarhoes  or  leading  magistrates  of  that  famous  league  of  aboriginal 
tribes"  as  "utterly  childish  and  worthless"  (1:125),  Schoolcraft  nonetheless 
grants  that  Cusick's  "traditions  of  events"  are  of  considerable  value:  "When 
he  comes  to  speak  of  the  Indian  mythology,  and  beliefs  in  spiritual  agencies, 
the  monster  period,  and  the  wars  and  wanderings  of  his  people,  he  is  at 
home, — and  history  may  be  said  to  be  indebted  to  him  for  telling  his  own 
story  of  these  things  in  his  own  way"  (1:125).  As  Scott  Michaelsen  notes, 
Schoolcraft's  system  preserves  the  lines  of  ethnologic  segregation:  "so  long 
as  [Cusick]  stays  'at  home,'  telling  the  stories  that  he  knows"  within  a  her- 
metically sealed  world  of  distant  and  unthreatening  mythology,  he  is 
accorded  respect  (47);  but  when  he  seeks  to  assert  his  presence  and  partici- 
pation in  an  ongoing  history,  to  "tell  his  own  story"  of  the  Indians' 
contemporary  wrongs  and  claims,  he  is  chided  and  repulsed. 

Such  is  precisely  the  distinction  that  Thoreau  draws  in  his  com- 
ments on  Cusick,  to  whom  he  referred  yet  again  in  Indian  Book  8:506 
(from  January  1855)  but  whom  he  did  not  read  until  preparing  his  tenth 
notebook  the  following  March.  "Almost  entirely  fabulous  and  puerile — 
only  valuable  as  showing  how  an  Ind.  writes  history!"  Thoreau  records  his 
initial,  jeering  reaction.  Later,  having  exchanged  his  pen  for  a  pencil,  he 
reconsiders,  adding  in  a  cramped  hand  just  after  his  original  comment:  "& 
perhaps  for  some  dim  traditions."  Returning  once  more,  pen  in  hand,  he 
makes  a  final  addition  between  the  lines  of  his  opening  remark:  "on  the 
whole,  interesting  and  imaginative"  (10:109).  Taken  aback  though  Thoreau 
appears  to  have  been  by  the  mere  fact  of  an  Indian  historian,  his  layered 
commentary  is  ultimately  consistent  with  Schoolcraft's:  while  he  at  first 
scorns  as  palpably  ridiculous  an  Indian's  attempt  to  write  history,  he  finds 
Cusick's  "dim  traditions"  of  enough  curious  precocity  to  provoke  further 
evaluation  and  even  praise.  Thoreau  is  not,  to  be  sure,  above  utilizing  this 
"pretended"  historian  to  support  his  preoccupation  with  Indian  origins: 
citing  one  legendary  story  from  his  source,  he  reflects,  "They  must  have 
been  descended  from  Southern  nations  then"  (10:114).  But  when  Cusick 
encroaches  on  the  era  after  the  arrival  of  Europeans,  Thoreau  once  again 
scoffs:  "This  &  other  such  statements  show  how  little  Cusick's  is  to  be 
relied  on  as  a  very  [underlined  twice]  old  tradition"  (10:123).  Pigeonholing 
Cusick  as  a  fount  of  exclusively  mythological  materials,  Thoreau  misses  the 
many  ways  in  which  Sketches  struggles  against  such  ethnologic  restrictions  by 
advocating  for  "the  living  Iroquois  community  of  his  era"  (Kalter  13).  For 
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not  only  does  Cusick  present  a  compressed  account  of  intercultural  contact, 
reporting  the  initial  encroachment  of  "foreign  people  [who]  became  nu- 
merous, and  extended  their  settlements"  into  Iroquois  land  (5),  referring  to 
the  "treaties  made  with  [the  Iroquois]"  to  preserve  their  identity  as  "free 
and  independent  nations"  (36),  and  recalling  the  words  of  the  eighteenth- 
and  nineteenth-century  prophets  who  urged  the  Indians  "not  to  comply 
with  the  wishes  of  the  whites,  lest  they  should  ruin  themselves  and  displease 
their  Maker"  (37),  but  in  one  particularly  intriguing  episode,  he  appears  to 
parody  the  ethnologic  discourse  of  racial  difference  itself: 

About  this  time  reigned  the  king  Ototarho  VII,  who  [was]  authorized 
by  the  Senate  to  send  an  expedition  to  explore  the  countries  toward 
the  setting  sun.  .  .  .  They  continued  the  journey  and  come  at  the  village 
of  the  Dog  Tail  Nation,  the  band  was  accommodated,  amused  with 
dances,  and  was  conducted  to  the  chiefs  house.  They  were  astonished 
that  the  people  had  short  tails  like  apes;  a  hole  was  made  through  their 
seats  where  they  put  their  tails.   (24) 

Thoreau's  deafness  to  this  auto-ethnographic  text,  one  that  engages  in  "par- 
tial collaboration  with  and  appropriation  of  the  idioms  of  the  conqueror" 
(Pratt  7),  manifests  his  failure  to  accept  any  challenge  to  the  fundamental 
tenets  of  the  ethnologic  project.  In  this  light,  though  his  meeting  with 
Cusick  lends  support  to  Alfred  Tauber's  claim  that  Thoreau  wishes  to  "in- 
clude the  native  perspective"  in  the  record  of  encounter  (244  n.14),  such 
inclusion  ultimately  upholds  the  exclusionary  distinction  that  Cusick  seeks 
to  breach:  a  strict  separation  between  the  Indians'  proper  "home" — the 
realm  of  pre-contact  origins  and  customs— and  the  contemporary  period 
into  which,  Thoreau  insists,  a  doomed  race  has  no  business  intruding.17 

Taken  as  a  whole,  then,  the  Indian  Books  prove  Thoreau  to  be  far 
more  the  antiquarian  than  the  advocate,  ever  looking  back  on  the  comfort- 
ingly remote  saga  of  the  Indians'  past  rather  than  forward  to  the  far  more 
treacherous  and  pressing  matter  of  their  present  and  future.  It  cannot  be 
argued  that  Thoreau  might  have  added  materials  addressing  such  issues — 
missionary  bulletins,  political  tracts,  Indian  autobiographies — had  his  life 
permitted;  not  only  did  he  avoid  such  materials  religiously  during  the  time 
that  was  given  to  him,  but  he  mishandled  those  few  examples  that  did  come 
his  way.  Nor  can  Thoreau  be  excused  of  ignorance  of  such  issues:  as  late  as 
1859,  he  inserted  into  Indian  Book  11  an  article  of  unidentified  source  and 
authorship  titled  "Civilized  Indians,"  a  glowing  report  of  Sioux  tribespeople 
who  had  "adopted  the  habits  and  customs  of  civilized  white  men."  Yet 
"civilized"  Indians  were  an  oxymoron  to  Thoreau;  they  raised  too  many 
qualms  and  complications,  discomfited  the  ethnologic  dualism  for  which  he 
vouched.  In  the  end,  then,  Thoreau  kept  to  his  study,  neither  producing  the 
rousing  defense  of  Native  rights  that  contemporary  critics,  lacking  the  thing 
itself,  vainly  seek  in  the  Indian  Books  nor,  leaving  his  notebooks  behind, 
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championing  Indian  causes  in  the  field.  Noting  his  labors  on  behalf  of  fugi- 
tive and  captive  slaves,  Michael  Meyer  writes  that  Thoreau  "could  not  turn 
his  back  on  the  most  important  moral  and  political  issues  of  his  time"  (26). 
But  when  it  came  to  the  moral  and  political  issues  raised  by  the  Indians, 
turn  his  back  is  precisely  what  Thoreau  did. 

In  an  essay  on  Thoreau's  use  of  the  Indian  Books  in  his  published  writ- 
ings, Suzanne  Rose  recommends  that  we  "follow  the  trail  of  footsteps"  to 
discover  the  manuscripts'  relation  to  his  greatest  production,  Walden.  I  con- 
cur that  following  such  a  trail  is  profitable,  but  not  simply  for  what  it  tells  us 
about  the  composition  of  his  most  enduring  work.  If,  as  I  believe,  the  In- 
dian Books  played  a  significant  role  in  Thoreau's  political  thought  and 
writings,  this  was  least  of  all  because  they  provided  him  with  Indian  materi- 
als on  which  to  work.  Rather,  it  was  the  Indian  Books — or  more  generally, 
the  ethnologic  mindset  that  produced  and  was  reproduced  in  them — that 
provided  Thoreau  with  the  logic  and  the  language  of  the  cultural  critique  for 
which  he  is  justly  remembered. 

To  understand  the  apparent  paradox  whereby  ethnologic  orthodoxy 
generated  countercultural  masterpieces,  it  is  necessary  to  situate  ethnology 
within  the  broader  context  of  antebellum  America's  relationship  to  Indian 
peoples,  a  context  that  involved  the  simultaneous  erasure  of  Indians 
(through  the  political  apparatus  of  which  ethnologic  racism  was  an  append- 
age) and  the  appropriation  of  an  imagined  "Indianness"  (through  literature, 
drama,  performance,  and  other  forms  of  cultural  reproduction  including 
ethnologic  collection  itself).  Such  Indian  "play,"  as  Philip  Deloria  demon- 
strates (71-94),  was  fundamental  to  ethnology's  origins  and  development. 
For  example,  the  source  from  which  Morgan's  researches  sprang  was  a 
fraternal  organization,  the  New  Confederacy  of  the  Iroquois,  which  af- 
forded white  players  the  opportunity  for  symbolic  adoption  into  the  tribe; 
the  group  took  a  turn  toward  hard  science  after  hosting  an  1846  address  by 
Schoolcraft,  who  termed  America  "the  tomb  of  the  Red  Man"  and  urged 
members  to  seek  out  the  Indians'  graves  (Address  29).  That  ethnologic  ra- 
cism and  Indian  play  should  partner  in  the  nineteenth  century  is 
unsurprising,  for  as  the  preceding  quotation  indicates,  both  manifested — or 
enacted — the  ideology  of  the  vanishing  Indian:  what  made  both  cultural 
activities  possible  was  the  conviction  (regardless  of  the  reality)  that  Indians 
were  on  their  way  out,  leaving  behind  their  material  and  spiritual  vestiges  as 
a  dying  behest  to  their  civilized  usurpers.  Thus  neither  variety  of  Indian 
scavenging  could  afford  to  investigate  or  even  acknowledge  a  future  for 
actual  Indians,  one  that  might  make  continued  advocacy  necessary:  such  a 
future  would  confound  the  basis  of  their  profession's  and  their  nation's 
identity.18 

But  for  Thoreau,  this  need  to  replace  the  vanished  Indian — to  embody 
the  Indian  through  reenactment — was  perhaps  even  more  urgent  than  for 
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his  ethnologic  peers.  For  in  Thoreau's  case,  the  imagined  Indian  of  ethno- 
logic fantasy  was  not  merely  a  source  of  personal  renewal  and  "Indianized 
national  identity"  (Deloria  89)  but  a  source,  through  personal  renewal,  of 
Indianized  national  critique:  his  passion  for  "the  Indian"  as  "a  romanticized 
image  of  a  life  close  to  nature"  (Buell  211)  was  grounded  in  his  determina- 
tion to  drain  the  Indian's  wild  Nature  as  an  antidote  to  civilized  conformity 
and  corruption.  "Whatever  has  not  come  under  the  sway  of  man  is  wild," 
he  wrote  in  a  journal  passage  from  3  September  1851.  "In  this  sense  original 
&  independent  men  are  wild — not  tamed  &  broken  by  society"  (PJoumal 
4:34).  This  quest  for  the  wild,  for  the  origin(al)  of  the  Indian,  made  it  neces- 
sary for  Thoreau  to  plumb  an  Indian  past  and  to  pass  over  an  Indian 
present;  if  he  was,  as  Sayre  calls  him,  "the  most  Indian-like  of  classic 
American  authors"  (ix),  a  man  who  (in  Fleck's  words)  was  "spiritually  closer 
to  an  Algonquian  than  a  European"  ("Selections"  7),  it  was  this  powerful 
identification  with  the  Indians  that  attracted  Thoreau  to  ethnology  while 
thwarting  the  possibility  of  advocacy.  "Aligning  [his  writing]  with  the  natu- 
ral and  placing  its  force  outside  the  dominant  culture — even,  perhaps, 
directing  it  against  that  culture,"  as  Peter  J.  Bellis  accurately  describes  this 
use  of  Indianness  (127),  Thoreau  found  living  Indians  a  positive  hindrance, 
for  they  challenged  his  right  to  inhabit  a  vacated  Indian  subject-position  as 
the  site  of  his  own  regenerative  critique.19 

Thoreau's  need  to  deny  the  Indians'  presence  in  order  to  secure  his 
own  autonomy  and  authority  emerges  through  the  image  to  which  Rose 
alerts  us:  that  of  following  the  Indians'  trail  or  stepping  in  their  tracks.  This 
image,  which  appears  in  the  Indian  Books  as  well — "the  white  man  has  but 
followed  in  the  steps  of  the  Indian"  (7:113) — had  been  a  long  time  in  the 
making,  as  a  journal  entry  from  19  March  1842  demonstrates: 

Everywhere  in  the  fields — in  the  corn  and  grain  land — the  earth  is 
strewn  with  the  relics  of  a  race  which  has  vanished  as  completely  as  if 
trodden  in  with  the  earth.  .  .  .  Where  ever  I  go  I  tread  in  the  tracks  of 
the  Indian —  I  pick  up  the  bolt  which  he  has  but  just  dropped  at  my 
feet.  And  if  I  consider  destiny  I  am  on  his  trail.  I  scatter  his  hearth 
stones  with  my  feet,  and  pick  out  of  the  embers  of  his  fire  the  simple 
but  enduring  implements  of  the  wigwam  and  the  chace —  In  planting 
my  corn  in  the  same  furrow  which  yielded  its  increase  to  his  support 
so  long — I  displace  some  memorial  of  him.  .  .  .  Another  species  of 
mortal  men  but  little  less  wild  to  me  than  the  musquash  they  hunted — 
Strange  spirits — daemons — whose  eyes  could  never  meet  mine.  With 
another  nature — and  another  fate  than  mine —  (PJournal  1:380-81) 

Prescient  for  the  Indian  Books  in  both  its  opposition  of  Indian  and  white 
and  its  fascination  with  Indian  evanescence,  this  passage  casts  Thoreau  as 
the  Indians'  "follower"  in  physical  form  as  well  as  academic  pursuits.  Writ- 
ing in  the  same  year,  Hawthorne  marveled  at  his  new  friend's  uncanny 
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ability  to  spot  "an  arrow-point,  a  spear-head,  or  other  relic  of  the  red 
men — as  if  their  spirits  willed  him  to  be  the  inheritor  of  their  simple 
wealth"  (354).  For  both  men,  treading  in  the  tracks  of  the  Indians  necessi- 
tated that  the  Indians  themselves  depart  these  lands. 

Though  Thoreau  had  come  to  recognize  by  the  time  he  wrote  Walden 
that  Indians  had  not  disappeared  altogether — the  "strolling  Indian"  (19) 
who  seeks  to  sell  his  wares  still  walks  the  same  earth  as  the  author — the 
leitmotif  of  displacement  and  repossession  established  by  the  early  journal 
passage  nonetheless  reemerges  to  mark  the  writer  as  the  Indians'  spiritual 
heir.  "It  appeared  by  the  arrow-heads  which  I  turned  up  in  hoeing,"  Tho- 
reau observes  in  "The  Bean-Field,"  "that  an  extinct  nation  had  anciently 
dwelt  here  and  planted  corn  and  beans  ere  white  men  came  to  clear  the 
land,  and  so,  to  some  extent,  had  exhausted  the  soil  for  this  very  crop" 
(Walden  156).  Comparable  imagery  plays  in  "The  Ponds": 

perchance  the  first  who  came  to  this  well  have  left  some  trace  of  their 
footsteps.  I  have  been  surprised  to  detect  encircling  the  pond,  even 
where  a  thick  wood  has  just  been  cut  down  on  the  shore,  a  narrow 
shelf-like  path  in  the  steep  hill-side,  alternately  rising  and  falling,  ap- 
proaching and  receding  from  the  water's  edge,  as  old  probably  as  the 
race  of  man  here,  worn  by  the  feet  of  aboriginal  hunters,  and  still  from 
time  to  time  unwittingly  trodden  by  the  present  occupants  of  the  land. 
(179-80) 

When  one  recalls  that  Thoreau  employs  similar  terms  to  explain  his  quitting 
of  Walden  Pond — "I  had  not  lived  there  a  week  before  my  feet  wore  a  path 
from  my  door  to  the  pond-side;  and  though  it  is  five  or  six  years  since  I 
trod  it,  it  is  still  quite  distinct"  (323) — it  becomes  evident  that  the  drama  of 
following  in  aboriginal  footsteps  enables  him  at  once  to  absorb  and  to  ex- 
punge the  Indians.  Unlike  the  "extinct  nation"  that  was  unable  to  shift  from 
its  racially  determined  path  to  oblivion,  Thoreau  will  tap  his  bracing  experi- 
ence in  the  wild  to  chart  a  new  course  for  civilized  society. 

Perhaps  even  more  telling  than  his  reflections  on  these  nostalgically 
removed  Indians  are  Thoreau's  encounters  with  their  living  descendants  in 
The  Maine  Woods.  Some  critics,  including  Sayre,  Philip  Gura,  and  D.  M. 
Murray,  have  argued  that  Thoreau's  Maine  excursions,  by  bringing  him  into 
close  contact  with  actual  Indian  peoples,  performed  what  his  occasional  and 
incidental  encounters  in  the  Concord  area  could  not,  enabling  him  to  rise 
above  "a  state  of  ignorance  and  misinformation  about  the  Indian  to  a  rela- 
tively informed  position"  (Murray  227).  And  to  be  sure,  the  Indian  portraits 
of  this  work  take  on  layers  of  subtlety  and  sophistication  that  are  lacking 
from  the  lone  stragglers  of  Walden.  Joe  Aitteon,  Thoreau's  guide  in  "Che- 
suncook,"  is  "short  and  stout,  with  a  broad  face,"  lumberman  gear,  and 
small  feet  {Maine  Woods  90),  given  to  whistling  "O  Susanna"  and  mingling 
colloquialisms  such  as  "Yes,  Sir-ee"  and  "Sartain"  with  tea-party  drolleries 
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such  as  "By  George!"  and  "shan't"  (107).  Joe  Polis,  meanwhile,  the  genial 
presence  of  "The  Allegash  and  East  Branch,"  is  an  even  more  complex 
figure,  at  first  seeming  an  icon  of  "the  strange  remoteness  in  which  the 
Indian  ever  dwells  to  the  white  man"  (158)  but  later  revealing  a  propensity 
for  "play"  (286),  a  spiritual  depth  that  manifests  itself  in  his  saying  "his 
prayers  in  a  loud  voice,  in  Indian,  kneeling  before  the  camp,  morning  and 
evening"  (194),  and  a  secular  savvy  most  evident  in  his  turning  the  tables  on 
ethnology  itself,  using  stereotypes  of  "painted"  savages  to  secure  his  tribe's 
political  advantage  (293).  Based  on  such  traits,  Gura  concludes  that  "The 
Maine  Woods  reveals  Thoreau  as  a  budding,  sometimes  fumbling,  anthro- 
pologist whose  consecutive  journeys  to  Maine  display  a  gradually  increasing 
sensitivity  to  the  natives  he  sought  to  understand"  (372). 

One  should  be  cautious,  however,  before  concluding  that  Thoreau's 
fieldwork  necessarily  facilitated  cultural  understanding.  Schoolcraft  had 
spent  half  a  lifetime  among  Native  peoples,  had  married  into  an  Ojibwa 
family — yet  in  his  case  familiarity  had  bred,  if  not  actual  contempt,  then  at 
least  an  assumption  of  cultural  superiority  all  the  more  inflexible  for  its 
veneer  of  scientific  objectivity.  The  problem  for  Thoreau,  as  for  School- 
craft, lay  in  the  nature  of  "anthropological"  thought  during  the  antebellum 
era:  far  from  being  a  means  of  achieving  the  enlightened  state  of  cultural 
relativism  we  commonly  (if  still  somewhat  romantically)  ascribe  to  it,  Tho- 
reau's ethnology  placed  strictures  both  on  what  he  learned  and  on  how  he  put 
such  knowledge  to  use.  As  Thoreau  himself  might  have  realized,  though 
you  trade  in  messages  from  the  heathen,  the  whole  curse  of  race  attaches  to 
the  business. 

Thus  it  is  that  Thoreau's  travels  with  Indian  contemporaries  ultimately 
performed  a  function  similar  to  his  library  research  on  the  Indian  Books: 
rather  than  exploding  the  framework  of  ethnologic  racism,  they  provided 
him  the  eyewitness  ("scientific")  authority  to  substantiate  what  that  frame- 
work told  him  must  be  true.20  "This  picture  will  do  to  put  before  the 
Indian's  history,"  he  writes,  "that  is,  the  history  of  his  extinction"  {Maine 
Woods  6).  Seeking  the  "purely  wild  and  primitive  American"  (136)  during  his 
sojourn  with  Joe  Aitteon,  he  naturally  finds  what  he  seeks:  "I  felt  that  I 
stood,  or  rather  lay,  as  near  to  the  primitive  man  of  America,  that  night,  as 
any  of  its  discoverers  ever  did"  (137).  In  similar  fashion,  he  calls  on  a  favor- 
ite image  to  picture  Polis  as  a  simple  denizen  of  the  wild:  "I  was  greatly 
surprised, — thought  that  I  had  at  last  got  into  the  wilderness,  and  that  he 
was  a  wild  man  indeed,  to  be  talking  to  a  musquash!  I  did  not  know  which 
of  the  two  was  the  strangest  to  me.  He  seemed  suddenly  to  have  quite  for- 
saken humanity,  and  gone  over  to  the  musquash  side"  (207).  Recalling 
Thoreau's  early  journal  passage,  which  depicts  Indians  as  "another  species 
of  mortal  men  but  little  less  wild  to  me  than  the  musquash  they  hunted," 
and  his  Indian  Books  essay,  which  concludes  somewhat  regretfully  but 
nonetheless   definitively  that  "both    [the   Indian   and   the   muskrat]   had  a 
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strong  hold  on  life  naturally — but  are  alike  exterminated  at  last  by  the  white 
man's  improvements,"  this  representation  of  Polis  as  akin  to  the  muskrat 
naturalizes  racial  difference  and  conquest.  In  this  respect,  even  the  luminous 
passage  following  Thoreau's  encounter  with  the  "light  shining  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  wilderness  for  me"  (180)  plays  a  part  in  the  ethnologic  drama  of 
Indian  difference  and  dispossession.  "Nature  must  have  made  a  thousand 
revelations  to  them  which  are  still  secrets  to  us,"  Thoreau  effuses  (181),  and 
continues: 

I  exulted  like  "a  pagan  suckled  in  the  creed"  that  had  never  been  worn 
at  all,  but  was  bran  new,  and  adequate  to  the  occasion.  I  let  science 
slide,  and  rejoiced  in  that  light  as  if  it  had  been  a  fellow-creature.  ...  It 
suggested  to  me  that  there  was  something  to  be  seen  if  one  had  eyes.  It 
made  a  believer  of  me  more  than  before.  I  believed  that  the  woods 
were  not  tenantless,  but  choke-full  of  honest  spirits  as  good  as  myself 
any  day,  .  .  .  and  for  a  few  moments  I  enjoyed  fellowship  with  them. 
.  .  .  One  revelation  has  been  made  to  the  Indian,  another  to  the  white 
man.  I  have  much  to  learn  of  the  Indian,  nothing  of  the  missionary.  I 
am  not  sure  but  all  that  would  tempt  me  to  teach  the  Indian  my  relig- 
ion would  be  his  promise  to  teach  me  his.   (181-82) 

For  all  its  suggestion  of  an  experience  beyond  science,  beyond  belief,  this 
rapturous  passage  rests  on  the  language  of  absolute  difference  so  funda- 
mental to  the  deepest  scientific  and  cultural  beliefs  of  Thoreau's  day.  That 
the  experience  did  not  shake  Thoreau's  allegiance  to  those  beliefs  so  power- 
fully as  he  claimed  in  print  is  suggested  by  his  letter  to  H.  G.  O.  Blake  upon 
his  return: 

I  have  made  a  short  excursion  into  the  new  world  which  the  Indian 
dwells  in,  or  is.  He  begins  where  we  leave  off.  .  .  .  The  Indian,  who  can 
find  his  way  so  wonderfully  in  the  woods,  possesses  so  much  intelli- 
gence which  the  white  man  does  not, — and  it  increases  my  own 
capacity,  as  well  as  faith,  to  observe  it.  I  rejoice  to  find  that  intelligence 
flows  in  other  channels  than  I  knew.  It  redeems  for  me  portions  of 
what  seemed  brutish  before. 

It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  find  that  your  oldest  convictions  are 
permanent.  With  regard  to  essentials,  I  have  never  had  occasion  to 
change  my  mind.  The  aspect  of  the  world  varies  from  year  to  year,  as 
the  landscape  is  differently  clothed,  but  I  find  that  the  truth  is  still 
true....    {Correspondence  491) 

Based  on  this  passage,  it  seems  that  Thoreau's  "oldest  convictions"  were 
indeed  confirmed  in  the  Maine  woods:  the  discourse  of  essential  difference, 
the  identification  of  the  Indian  mind  with  the  woodland  life,  and  the  quest 
for  redemptive  contact  with  these  wild  Others  were  all  perfectly  consistent 
with  ethnologic  racism  and  its  elaboration  as  Indian  "play."  Believing,  as 
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Gura  writes,  that  it  was  "the  Indian  spirit  that  white  men  sorely  lacked  in 
the  decadence  of  their  nineteenth-century  prosperity"  (382),  Thoreau 
sought  to  engross  that  "spirit"  for  his  own.  But  though  the  Indians  might  in 
this  way  redeem  the  world  for  Thoreau  and  his  people  (a  redemption  sig- 
naled in  The  Maine  Woods  by  its  potent  environmentalist  critique),  no  such 
redemption  is  possible  for  Indian  peoples  themselves;  receding  ever  deeper 
into  the  wilderness  preserves  that  Thoreau  imagines  for  them,  their  only 
option  is  to  nationalize  his  act  of  Indian  inheritance: 

not  only  for  strength,  but  for  beauty,  the  poet  must,  from  time  to  time, 
travel  the  logger's  path  and  the  Indian's  trail,  to  drink  at  some  new  and 
more  bracing  fountain  of  the  Muses,  far  in  the  recesses  of  the  wilder- 
ness. 

The  kings  of  England  formerly  had  their  forests  "to  hold  the 
king's  game,"  for  sport  or  food,  sometimes  destroying  whole  villages 
to  create  or  extend  them;  and  I  think  that  they  were  impelled  by  a  true 
instinct.  Why  should  not  we,  who  have  renounced  the  king's  authority, 
have  our  national  preserves,  where  no  villages  need  be  destroyed,  in 
which  the  bear  and  panther,  and  some  even  of  the  hunter  race,  may 
still  exist,  and  not  be  "civilized  off  the  face  of  the  earth," — our  forests, 
not  to  hold  the  king's  game  merely,  but  to  hold  and  preserve  the  king 
himself  also,  the  lord  of  creation, — not  for  idle  sport  or  food,  but  for 
inspiration  and  our  own  true  recreation?    {Maine  Woods  156) 

Whether  traveling  the  Indian's  trail  in  Maine  or  sifting  the  Indian's  traces  in 
Concord,  Thoreau  cannot  see  Indian  peoples  as  other  than  ethnologic  dis- 
plays— for  should  they  become  "civilized,"  they  would  lose  all  capacity  to 
serve  his  race's  need  for  "recreation":  Indian  play  and  cultural  renewal.  Thus 
even  Polis,  the  most  solidly  physical  Indian  in  all  Thoreau's  works — if  not 
in  all  of  antebellum  Euro-American  literature — leaves  but  a  ghostly  track, 
one  that  only  an  eye  uniquely  attuned  to  the  wilderness  can  trace:  "It  was 
impossible  for  us  to  discern  the  Indian's  trail,"  Thoreau  writes.  "Nonethe- 
less, I  did  occasionally  detect  the  track  of  a  man,  and  I  gave  myself  some 
credit  for  it"  (214). 

Thoreau's  ethnology  in  the  Indian  Books,  in  sum,  exemplifies  not  only 
his  stance  toward  the  Indians  but  his  vision  as  a  Transcendentalist  critic;  his 
attempt  to  forge  a  radical  position  beyond  his  own  civilization  paradoxically 
depended  on  the  bedrock  tenet  of  that  civilization,  the  displacement  and 
recuperation  of  an  Indian  Other.  In  his  final  work,  the  unfinished  Wild 
Fruits- which  drew  from  the  Indian  Books  for  its  notes  on  New  England's 
native  vegetation  (46-50),  as  well  as  returned  to  the  image  of  "walking  be- 
hind an  Indian"  (46)  to  gather  the  wild  fruits  of  his  knowledge — Thoreau 
pens  a  sentence  that  epitomizes  this  terrible  paradox:  "Nature  rewards  with 
unexpected  fruits  the  hand  that  lays  her  waste"  (44). 21  And  so,  in  the  eleven 
Indian  Books  he  never  published  as  well  as  the  many  Indian  Books  he  did, 
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Thoreau  found  it  necessary  to  deny  the  very  peoples  from  whom  such  rare 
gifts  came.  As  readers  of  Thoreau,  we  can  perhaps  follow  another  trail. 


NOTES 

1-  If  there  is  one  flaw  in  Bieder's  indispensable  study,  it  is  his  tendency  to 
draw  too  definite  a  line  between  ethnologists  who  subscribed  to  the  theory  of 
polygenesis  (which  identified  Indians  as  a  distinct  race)  and  those  who  cleaved 
to  the  theory  of  monogenesis  (which  saw  all  "races"  as  varieties  of  a  common 
humanity).  As  Morgan's  writings  suggest,  the  distinction  between  the  two 
schools  was  neither  diehard  nor,  in  itself,  definitive.  In  Thoreau's  case,  though 
it  may  be  true  that  he  "rejected  the  polygenists'  theories  of  the  multiple  origins 
of  humanity"  (Schneider  5),  his  work,  as  I  will  demonstrate,  was  consistent  with 
ethnologic  racism's  emphasis  on  the  Indians'  essential  difference. 

2-  The  debate  over  Indian  origins  in  the  nineteenth  century  is  covered  by 
Bieder;  Schneider  7-11;  and  Wauchope.  On  the  colonial  roots  of  this  debate, 
see  Berkhofer  34-38;  Huddleston;  and  S.  Williams.  One  of  the  more  bi2arre 
origin  theories,  that  the  Indians  were  descendants  of  the  Welsh  prince  Madoc, 
was  popular  in  the  eighteenth  century  (though  waning  by  the  nineteenth);  see 
G.  Williams.  For  Thoreau's  brief,  skeptical  appraisal  of  this  theory,  see  "Ex- 
tracts" 10:155-57. 

3-  This  is  not  to  suggest  that  ethnologists  were  consciously  seeking  to 
manipulate  the  nation's  Indian  policies.  Gould,  who  has  reworked  Morton's 
data,  finds  plenty  of  "fudging  and  finagling  in  the  clear  interest  of  controlling  a 
priori  convictions,"  but  "no  evidence  of  conscious  fraud"  (54).  In  some  cases, 
however,  a  clear  ideological  agenda  is  evident:  Morton's  southern  protege 
Josiah  Nott,  co-author  of  Types  of  Mankind  (1854),  made  it  his  business  to  "press 
his  'scientific'  conclusions  upon  politicians  who  could  make  the  best  use  of 
them"  (Bieder  92).  On  the  relationship  between  scientific  racism  and  Indian 
removal,  see  also  Horsman  189-207. 

4-  Interestingly,  this  passage  echoes  the  judgment  on  racial  difference  of- 
fered by  an  even  more  celebrated  ethnologist,  Thomas  Jefferson:  "I  advance  it 
therefore  as  a  suspicion  only,  that  the  blacks,  whether  originally  a  distinct  race, 
or  made  distinct  by  time  and  circumstances,  are  inferior  to  the  whites  in  the 
endowments  both  of  body  and  mind"  (270). 

5-  Studies  of  Schoolcraft's  influence  on  antebellum  ethnology  and  Indian 
policy  include  my  Demon  134-53;  Bieder  146-93;  and  Dippie,  Catlin  157-208. 

6-  As  evidenced  by  the  recent  collection  of  her  writings,  Jane  Johnston 
Schoolcraft  is  finally  beginning  to  emerge  from  her  husband's  shadow  to  re- 
ceive her  due  recognition. 

7-  The  largest  omission  in  my  reading  of  the  Indian  Books  is  my  lack  of 
reference  to  the  Jesuit  Relations,  which  Thoreau  quotes  more  extensively  than  any 
other  source.  I  justify  this  omission,  however,  on  the  grounds  that  Thoreau's 
fascination  with  these  seventeenth-century  sources  confirms  rather  than  com- 
plicates his  preference  for  Indian  antiquities  over  Indian  contemporaries. 
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8  In  the  J.  P.  Morgan  Library,  the  Indian  Books  are  catalogued  as  "Ex- 
tracts from  Works  Relating  to  the  Indians"  (1851-1858).  Sayre,  who  dates  the 
Indian  Books  from  1847  through  1861,  argues  from  internal  evidence  that  they 
are  improperly  numbered  in  the  Morgan  catalogue;  Indian  Books  1-11  should, 
he  maintains,  be  numbered  2-12,  the  first  Book  being  either  the  unnumbered 
"Canada  &c."  (which  deals  only  tangentially  with  Indians)  or,  perhaps,  an  as  yet 
undiscovered  notebook  (217-20).  I  have  followed  Sayre's  numbering  system,  so 
that  Indian  Book  1  by  the  Morgan  system  becomes  Indian  Book  2,  and  so  on. 
For  an  alternative  dating  and  numbering  of  the  Indian  Books,  see  Johnson;  on 
Thoreau's  reading  as  reflected  in  the  Indian  Books,  see  Sattelmeyer  99-109.  In 
her  unpublished  dissertation,  Rose  rejects  Johnson's  dating,  as  well  as  his  asser- 
tion that  "Canada  &c."  is  the  first  of  the  Indian  Books  ("Tracking"  64-65  n. 
28);  she  argues  that  "the  Canadian  Notebook  .  .  .  was  kept  simultaneously  with 
the  Indian  Notebooks  for  a  separate  topic  of  research"  (52).  Rose  also  disputes 
Sayre's  dating  in  key  areas,  most  significantly  by  dating  the  first  surviving  Indian 
Book  (Number  2)  as  early  as  1845  and  by  closing  out  the  series  in  1860  (105-8). 
Since,  however,  the  dating  of  the  notebooks  is  not  my  principal  concern — and 
since  the  dates  cited  in  Sayre's  published  study  closely  match  Rose's  in  other 
respects — I  use  his  dating  in  this  essay.  I  should  also  note  that,  given  the  nature 
of  manuscript  materials,  page  citations  to  the  Indian  Books  are  approximate, 
and  that  for  interleaved  material  I  have  provided  no  page  numbers  at  all. 

9-  On  the  Walam  Olum's  significant  influence  on  American  ethnology 
despite  its  fraudulent  nature,  see  Oestreicher. 

10-  Thoreau  collected  fish  and  reptile  specimens  for  Agassiz,  who  had 
joined  the  Harvard  faculty  in  1847.  The  scanty  surviving  correspondence  be- 
tween the  two  men  makes  no  reference  to  Agassiz's  racial  theories,  though  it  is 
unlikely  Thoreau  could  have  remained  unaware  of  them.  See  Walls,  Seeing  New 
Worlds  113-15.  On  Agassiz's  theories,  which  went  so  far  as  to  claim  that  human 
types  were  not  simply  different  races  but  different  species,  see  Walls,  Emerson's 
Life  in  Science  181-87. 

11  In  his  journal  for  25  February  1859,  Thoreau  mocks  the  "cheap  and 
offhand"  nature  of  Emory's  report  {journal  XF.456).  It  is  unclear,  however, 
whether  Thoreau  considered  the  source's  ethnologic  insights  any  less  valuable 
for  its  author's  carelessness. 

12  On  Schoolcraft  as  a  "touchstone"  for  the  Indian  Books,  see  also  Rose, 
"Tracking"  67  n.  30.  Keiser,  similarly,  writes  that  Schoolcraft  served  Thoreau 
"as  a  veritable  mine  of  precious  ore"  (212).  That  Schoolcraft  began  his  career  as 
a  mineralogist  not  only  lends  specificity  to  these  metaphors  but  suggests  the 
link  between  ethnologic  collection  and  physical  claims  to  the  continent.  ( )n  this 
point,  see  my  Den/on  152-53. 

13-  As  William  Rossi  points  out,  it  was  during  the  1850s  that  Thoreau's 
journal  began  to  take  a  similarly  scholarly  direction,  as  he  plunged  into  the 
"scientific  study"  that  would  occupy  his  remaining  years  ("Historical  Introduc- 
tion," PJoi/rnal 3:495).  Thoreau's  deepening  immersion  in  ethnology  can  thus  be 
seen  as  part  of  a  larger  commitment  to  the  scientific  thought  of  his  daw 

14  Periodically,  Thoreau  does  reveal  skepticism  about  his  sources.  For 
example,  of  Adair's  History  he  comments  warily,  "I  have  not  extracted  much 
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relating  to  their  religious  customs — it  is  scattered  &  mixed  up  with  supposed 
similar  practices  of  the  Jews"  (10:85).  On  Barton's  New  Views  he  is  even  more 
guarded:  "Thinks  he  traces  the  language  of  the  Delawares  in  S.  America  even! 
by  a  glimmering  &  perhaps  illusive  light"  (10:138).  At  one  point,  he  even  chal- 
lenges the  equation  of  common  customs  with  common  origins:  "I  am  struck  by 
the  close  resemblance  in  manners  and  customs  bet.  the  Greenlanders  and  our 
Ind.  If  they  are  proved  to  be  distinct  races — it  will  show  that  similarity  of  man- 
ners and  customs  is  no  evidence  of  a  common  origin"  (12:310).  It  is 
exceedingly  rare,  however,  for  Thoreau  to  critique  the  recycled,  self-referential 
nature  of  ethnologic  discourse  itself:  "What  [Lawson]  says  about  the  unchaste  - 
ness  of  the  Ind.  reminds  me  of  the  Jesuit  Relations — as  if  he  had  adopted 
somewhat  from  them  possibly — for  he  shows  himself  acquainted  with  them  in 
his  preface"  (10:339). 

15-  As  Rose  points  out,  this  was  not  the  only  time  in  the  Books  that  Tho- 
reau drew  on  his  favored  sources  to  undermine  Heckewelder;  elsewhere,  he 
made  the  uncommon  move  of  returning  to  an  earlier  notebook  to  add  a  com- 
ment from  Schoolcraft  "discrediting"  the  missionary  ("Tracking"  197  n.  99). 

16-  For  a  reading  of  the  Schoolcraft-Tanner  relationship,  see  my  Demon 
142-46. 

11  ■  Discussions  of  Cusick's  Sketches  include  my  Demon  199-207;  and  Jud- 
kins.  The  Schoolcraft-Cusick  relationship  is  examined  by  Michaelsen  45-58. 
Commenting  on  the  illustrations  that  appeared  in  later  editions  of  Sketches — 
including  the  edition  that  Thoreau  read — Round  argues  that  Cusick's  work  "is 
clearly  a  hybrid  bicultural  production,  with  correspondingly  complex  bicultural 
rhetorical  goals"  (274),  including  most  prominently  "a  desire  to  preserve  oral 
and  pictographic  traditions  and  extend  them  into  the  new  world  of  US  print 
culture"  (268). 

18-  Thus,  as  Deloria  notes,  when  "New  Confederacy  members  .  .  .  found 
themselves  dealing  not  simply  with  their  own  cultural  imagination,  but  with 
actual  Indian  people"  (82),  they  "made  a  subtle,  unspoken  change"  (91)  to 
"maintain  the  Jacksonian  fictions  of  Indian  disappearance"  (83):  "Indian  people 
(in  the  form  of  individuals)  were  not  necessarily  physically  vanishing,  but  their 
traditional  culture  was.  Because  it  was  that  culture  that  made  them  really  Indian, 
Morgan  could  believe  that  the  actual  Iroquois  really  had  disappeared"  (91).  For 
a  reading  of  the  effect  of  "actual  Indian  people,"  in  particular  his  chief  infor- 
mant Ely  S.  Parker,  on  Morgan's  writings,  see  Michaelsen  84-106. 

19  I  discuss  this  process  at  length  in  "Taking  the  Indian  Cure,"  where  I 
demonstrate  how  the  language  of  sickness  and  health  manifests  Thoreau's 
relationship  to  antebellum  Indian  "play."  It  is  worth  noting  in  this  context  that 
a  similar  language  pervades  the  Indian  Books,  as  in  the  following:  "A  savage 
said  'good  air — good  water,  &  contentment  of  mind'  were  the  sources  of 
health"  (5:98).  Along  the  same  lines,  it  is  intriguing  that  in  his  essay  on  Indian 
culture,  the  first  subject  Thoreau  takes  up  is  the  relationship  between  Indian 
and  white  medicine:  "The  medicine  man  is  indispensable  to  work  upon  the 
imagination  of  the  Indian  by  his  jugglery — and  of  like  value  for  the  most  part  is 
the  physician  to  the  civili2ed  man"  (7:112). 
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20-  On  Thoreau's  resorting  to  ethnologic  truism  in  The  Maine  Woods,  see 
the  essays  by  Frost;  and  Senier. 

21  On  the  relationship  between  Thoreau's  natural  history  writings  and  his 
lifelong  interest  in  the  varieties  of  human  races,  see  Schneider,  esp.  18-28.  As 
Schneider  notes,  essays  such  as  "The  Succession  of  Forest  Trees"  (1860)  have 
obvious  pertinence  to  the  question  of  racial  origins  and  progress:  "America  has 
lain  fallow  during  the  occupancy  of  the  Indians;  it  will  be  brought  to  life  by  the 
influx  of  Europeans.  The  seeds  that  have  sprouted  in  Europe  will  now  bear 
fruit  in  America"  (25-26).  Thus,  "despite  his  fascination  with  the  relationship 
between  the  Indians  and  nature  and  his  desire  to  learn  what  Indians  had  to 
teach  about  nature,  Thoreau  very  early  came  to  accept  the  idea  that  Indians 
must  inevitably  step  aside"  for  the  white  race  generally  and  the  white  poet, 
scientist,  and  cultural  critic  in  particular  (38).  Though  I  did  not  encounter 
Schneider's  essay  until  mine  was  substantially  complete,  his  ideas  have  informed 
and  validated  my  own;  see  especially  37-45. 
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The  Theme  of  Time  in  Thoreau's  Cape  Cod. 
The  Crisis  of  the  Present  Shore 

Benjamin  Vilhauer 


In  the  last  paragraph  of  Cape  Cod,  Thoreau  writes  that  Cape  Cod  is 
"wholly  unknown  to  the  fashionable  world,  and  probably  it  will  never  be 
agreeable  to  them"  (214).  If  this  remark  is  referred  to  the  geographical  Cape 
Cod,  it  is  sorely  in  error;  if  we  instead  connect  with  it  Thoreau's  Cape  Cod, 
however,  it  is  an  impressive  forecast.  This  book  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  less  scholarship  than  Thoreau's  other  major  works.  Critics'  readings 
have  sometimes  been  so  deficient  that  Walter  Harding  and  Michael  Meyer 
have  described  Cape  Cod  as  Thoreau's  "sunniest"  and  "least  profound"  book 
(66).  This  has  to  some  degree  been  redressed  by  more  recent  writing,  such 
as  Joseph  Moldenhauer's  excellent  "Historical  Introduction,"  but  many 
critics'  investigations  have  still  been  limited  to  the  shallower  waters  of  Cape 
Cod.  In  an  effort  to  begin  charting  one  of  its  deeper  channels,  I  will  look  at 
the  way  this  text  seeks  to  fathom  the  nature  of  time. 

In  the  analysis  of  Harding  and  Meyer,  one  of  Cape  Cods  weakest  points 
is  the  accumulation  of  "undigested  historical  source  material"  in  the  tenth 
and  final  chapter,  entitled  "Provincetown"  (67).  They  go  so  far  as  to  recount 
the  story  that  Thoreau's  editor  at  Putnam's  had  the  same  criticism;  Thoreau 
replied  that  he  supposed  he  could  put  the  text  in  question  in  "smaller  type" 
(67).  They  imply  that  this  response  should  be  seen  as  Thoreau's  own 
admission  of  his  book's  weakness.  But  the  "undigested"  material  in  chapter 
ten  is  integral  to  the  book  as  a  whole.  Thoreau's  remark  about  putting  it  in 
small  type  can  only  be  understood  in  terms  of  his  attitude  toward  history  as 
a  whole,  clearly  enunciated  throughout  his  writings:  that  too  great  a 
reverence  for  history  is  one  of  the  chief  ills  of  civilization.  In  Walden,  he  tells 
us  that  "man's  capacities  have  never  been  measured;  nor  are  we  to  judge  of 
what  he  can  do  by  any  precedents,  so  little  has  been  tried"  (10).  In  Cape  Cod, 
his  admonition  becomes  terse  and  ironic:  "No  people  ever  lived  by  cursing 
their  fathers,  however  great  a  curse  their  fathers  might  have  been  to  them" 
(17).  This  is  the  sense  in  which  historical  material  belongs  in  small  type. 

Harding  and  Meyer's  observation  that  the  material  is  "undigested," 
however,  provides  food  for  thought  in  a  different  way  than  they  intended, 
for  digestion  is  a  prominent  trope  in  Cape  Cod.  Standing  on  Cape  Cod, 
Thoreau  watches  "the  sea  nibbling  voraciously  at  the  continent"  (12).  In 
fact,  the  historical  material  in  chapter  ten  remains  intentionally  undigested  in 
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precisely  the  same  way  the  Cape  remains  undigested. 

The  history  Thoreau  includes  concerns  the  discovery  and  exploration  of 
the  Eastern  coast  of  North  America,  and  much  of  it  focuses  upon  Cape 
Cod.  But  Thoreau  does  not  lay  out  a  clearly  defined,  determinate  timeline; 
instead,  he  describes  the  inconsistencies  and  arguments  for  priority  and 
property7  in  discovery  and  colonization.  He  considers  the  possibility  of 
Viking  landings  and  the  claim  that  "This  land  .  .  .  was  accustomed  to  be 
visited  by  Gauls  from  the  very  dawn  of  history"  (195-96).  Preferring  truthful 
historical  accounts,  Thoreau  attacks  English  settlers'  tall  tales,  as  when  he 
ridicules  an  account  by  John  Winthrop,  the  first  Governor  of  Massachusetts, 
that  recounts  the  expedition  of  another  man  who  "found  much  'Muscovy 
glass,'  and  'could  rive  out  pieces  of  forty  feet  long  and  seven  or  eight 
broad'"  (186).  By  contrast,  Thoreau  praises  the  precision  and  seriousness  of 
French  explorers,  according  them  priority: 

While  the  very  inhabitants  of  New  England  were  thus  fabling  about 
the  country  a  hundred  miles  inland,  which  was  a  terra  incognita  to 
them, — or  rather  many  years  before  the  earliest  date  referred  to, — 
Champlain,  the  first  governor  of  Canada,  not  to  mention  the  inland  dis- 
coveries of  Cartier,  Roberval,  and  others,  of  the  preceding  century, 
and  his  own  earlier  voyage,  had  already  gone  to  war  against  the  Iro- 
quois in  their  forest  forts,  and  penetrated  to  the  Great  Lakes  and 
wintered  there,  before  a  Pilgrim  had  heard  of  New  England.   (1 86) 

Later  in  the  chapter,  Thoreau  asks  us  to  "consider  what  stuff  history  is  made 
of, — that  for  the  most  part  it  is  merely  a  story  agreed  upon  by  posterity" 
(197).  But  the  texts  he  excerpts  demonstrate  that  posterity  has  come  to  no 
agreement  at  all. l 

While  unreflective  common  sense  may  assume  that  history  forms  a  de- 
terminate continuum,  Thoreau  instead  sees  it  take  shape  as  a  shifting, 
amorphous  landscape — a  temporal  landscape  with  all  the  attributes  of  the 
Cape's  physical  landscape.  Here,  Thoreau  finds,  the  "sand  is  steadily 
travelling  westward  at  a  rapid  rate,  'more  than  a  hundred  yards,'  says  one 
writer,  within  the  memory  of  inhabitants  now  living"  (120).  Thoreau  hears 
accounts  of  the  bizarre  phenomena  that  result  from  the  Cape's  motion;  for 
example: 

[An  inhabitant]  told  us  that  a  log  canoe  known  to  have  been  buried 
many  years  before  on  the  bay  side  at  East  Harbor  in  Truro,  where 
the  Cape  is  extremely  narrow,  appeared  at  length  on  the  Atlantic 
side,  the  Cape  having  rolled  over  it,  and  an  old  woman  said, — 
"Now,  you  see,  it  is  true  what  I  told  you,  that  the  Cape  is  moving." 
(120-1) 

Due   to   the   shore's   ceaseless   altering,  its   own   form  is  inconstant,   and 
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through  Thoreau's  perceptions  this  uncertainty  is  passed  on  to  the  objects 
resting  upon  the  shore: 

Objects  on  the  beach,  whether  men  or  inanimate  things,  look  not 
only  exceedingly  grotesque,  but  much  larger  and  more  wonderful 
than  they  actually  are.  Lately,  when  approaching  the  sea-shore  sev- 
eral degrees  south  of  this,  I  saw  before  me,  seemingly  half  a  mile 
distant,  what  appeared  like  bold  and  rugged  cliffs  on  the  beach,  fif- 
teen feet  high,  and  whitened  by  the  sun  and  waves;  but  after  a  few 
steps  it  proved  to  be  low  heaps  of  rags, — part  of  the  cargo  of  a 
wrecked  vessel, — scarcely  more  than  a  foot  in  height.   (84) 

These  excerpts  show  us  a  landscape  in  flux,  defined  and  redefined  at  the 
point  of  the  shore.  In  this  historical  material,  history  is  defined  and  rede- 
fined in  the  present,  as  Thoreau  tries  to  bring  texts  into  agreement  where 
posterity  has  not. 

In  metaphorically  equating  history  with  the  landscape,  Thoreau  parallels 
the  shore  with  the  present.  Thoreau  makes  this  connection  explicit  (or  at 
least  as  explicit  as  his  more  complex  thoughts  ever  are)  at  the  end  of  chapter 
ten,  after  concluding  his  reflections  upon  the  history  of  discovering 
America.  In  the  last  paragraph,  after  wondering  about  "the  fashionable 
world"  on  the  Cape  in  times  to  come,  he  returns  from  his  meditations  upon 
the  future: 

But  this  shore  will  never  be  more  attractive  than  it  is  now.  Such 
beaches  as  are  fashionable  are  here  made  and  unmade  in  a  day,  T 
may  almost  say,  by  the  sea  shifting  its  sands  .  .  .  What  are  springs 
and  waterfalls?  Here  is  the  spring  of  springs,  the  waterfall  of  water- 
falls. A  storm  in  the  fall  or  winter  is  the  time  to  visit  it;  a  light-house 
or  fisherman's  hut  the  true  hotel.  A  man  may  stand  there  and  put  all 
America  behind  him.   (214) 

If  we  keep  in  mind  that  these  lines  come  at  the  end  of  a  chapter  primarily 
concerned  with  history — one  that  suggests  (though  tacitly)  that  history  must 
be  constructed  in  the  present  if  it  is  to  exist  at  all — it  becomes  clear  that 
Thoreau's  analysis  applies  every  bit  as  much  to  the  now,  or  the  present,  as  it 
does  to  the  shore.  The  tastes  of  the  "fashionable"  are  for  static  forms 
constant  through  time  that  do  not  challenge  our  standards  of  conceptu- 
alization, but  on  Cape  Cod,  such  forms  are  "made  and  unmade"  daily:  there 
is  no  concrete  solidity,  only  the  flux  of  the  present.  The  answer  to  the 
question  he  poses,  then,  is  twofold:  the  "spring  of  springs"  and  "waterfall  of 
waterfalls"  is  spatially  understood  as  where  the  ocean  comes  ashore,  and  is 
temporally  understood  as  the  present,  with  "spring"  and  '\vatcrfaH"  repre- 
senting the  point  of  genesis  of  all  forms.  The  subsequent  declaration  that 
the  spring  and  the  waterfall  are  "Here"  once  again  is  intentionally  ambigu- 
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ous  to  allow  the  dual  reference  to  the  "shore"  and  the  "now."  Thoreau 
maintains  this  dual  reference  in  the  next  sentence  through  the  use  of  "it" 
immediately  before  the  semicolon. 

The  second  half  of  the  sentence,  when  Thoreau  identifies  the  light- 
house and  the  fisherman's  hut  as  the  best  vantage  points  upon  "it,"  at  first 
seem  so  specific  as  to  violate  the  abstractness  and  ambiguity  necessary  in  the 
dual  reference  for  which  I  am  arguing,  but  it  is  important  to  remember  the 
symbolic  functions  of  both  the  lighthouse  and  the  fisherman.  The  light- 
house serves  as  the  union  of  the  ideas  of  illumination  and  reflection,  as 
illustrated  in  chapter  eight,  "The  Highland  Light."  The  lighthouse,  casting  its 
rays  out  into  stormy  darkness  to  preserve  imperiled  mariners,  clearly 
functions  as  a  symbol  of  transcendental  guidance;  it  can,  however,  work  in 
an  optically  and  symbolically  reversed  way: 

The  keeper  remarked  that  the  centre  of  the  flame  should  be  exactly 
opposite  the  centre  of  the  reflectors,  and  that  accordingly,  if  he  was 
not  careful  to  turn  down  his  wicks  in  the  morning,  the  sun  falling  on 
the  reflectors  on  the  south  side  of  the  building  would  set  fire  to 
them,  like  a  burning-glass,  in  the  coldest  day,  and  he  would  look  up 
at  noon  and  see  them  all  lighted!  When  your  lamp  is  ready  to  give 
light,  it  is  readiest  to  receive  it,  and  the  sun  will  light  it.   (137) 

This  passage  illustrates  a  reciprocal  relation,  or  a  kind  of  circulation, 
between  the  finite  mind  and  the  infinite,  which  can  only  occur  when  the 
"center  of  the  flame"  is  "opposite  the  center  of  the  reflector."  This  "cen- 
teredness"  has  a  variety  of  connotations,  but  among  them  is  the  idea  of 
attention,  or  of  presence  of  mind. 

The  figure  of  the  fisherman  also  has  symbolic  ramifications  in  religious 
mythology,  which  can  be  overlooked  amidst  the  details  of  the  actual  practice 
of  fishermen  that  Thoreau  chronicles  in  Cape  Cod:  "it  is  long  since  the 
fishers  of  men  were  fishermen"  (35).  The  metaphorical  connotations  of 
both  the  lighthouse  and  the  fisherman's  hut  allow  them  to  become  abstract 
enough  again  for  us  to  read  the  second-to-last  sentence  of  the  book  without 
violating  the  carefully  ambiguous  reference.  Then,  in  the  final  sentence,  it 
becomes  clear  that  the  place  to  stand  to  "put  all  America  behind"  you  is  not 
only  the  lighthouse  or  fisher's  hut,  but  also  the  geographical  and  historical 
margin — the  shore,  and  the  present. 

As  a  further  complication,  when  Thoreau  exhorts  his  reader  to  stand 
"here"  in  a  "storm,"  he  suggests  that  what  is  done  at  the  shore  of  the 
present  is  done  in  danger  and  chaos.  The  combination  of  an  imperative  to 
engage  with  the  present  and  an  intuition  of  danger  also  appears  on  the  very 
first  page  of  the  book: 

As  for  my  title,  I  suppose  that  the  word  Cape  is  from  the  French 
cap;  which  is  from  the  Latin  caput,  a  head;  which  is,  perhaps, 
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from  the  verb  capere,  to  take, — that  being  the  part  by  which  we 
take  hold  of  a  thing:  — Take  Time  by  the  forelock.  It  is  also  the 
safest  part  to  take  a  serpent  by.   (3) 

A  "forelock"  is  a  tuft  of  hair  upon  the  forehead,  usually  of  a  horse.  It  is 
the  part  presented  to  us  when  we  face  something;  taking  "Time  by  the 
forelock"  could  mean  nothing  other  than  taking  it  by  the  present. 
Immediately  after  telling  us  this  about  time,  however,  Thoreau  reminds 
us  that  it  is  also  safest  to  grasp  a  serpent  by  the  head;  this  implies  that 
there  is  danger  involved  here  as  well.  What  is  the  danger?  To  understand, 
we  must  follow  yet  another  chain  of  reference. 

In  the  above  reading  of  the  final  lines  of  the  book,  I  argued  that  the 
ambiguous  indexical  words,  such  as  the  "here"  of  the  spring  and 
waterfall,  and  the  "there"  where  we  stand  to  put  America  behind  us, 
should  be  interpreted  as  referring  in  two  ways,  to  the  shore  and  to  the 
present.  But  there  is  a  third  reference:  to  the  text  itself.  The  genesis  of 
form  is  "here"  at  the  point  of  writing  as  well  as  the  point  of  the  present. 
In  Cape  Cod,  as  in  all  Thorcau's  works,  the  work  of  writing  as  the 
creation  of  form  happens  in  the  foreground  of  the  text,  and  an  apprecia- 
tion of  this  is  crucial  to  grasping  Thoreau's  mission.  For  Thoreau,  the 
work  of  the  writer  is  to  transmute  experience  into  linguistic  form — to 
capture  the  present  in  the  network  of  a  conceptual  scheme,  thereby 
forcing  it  into  a  determinate  historical  order. 

The  place  in  the  text  most  helpful  in  understanding  how  this 
works  is  in  chapter  four,  when  Thoreau  first  quotes  and  then  recasts 
a  poem  bv  Longfellow  on  seaweed: 

"Ever  drifting,  drifting,  drifting 
On  the  shifting 
Currents  of  the  restless  main." 

But  he  was  not  thinking  of  this  shore,  when  he  added — 

"Till,  in  sheltered  coxes  and  reaches 
( )f  sandy  beaches, 
All  have  found  repose  again." 

These  weeds  were  the  symbols  of  those  grotesque  and  fabulous 
thoughts  which  have  not  yet  got  into  the  sheltered  coves  of  lit- 
erature. 

"Ever  drifting,  drifting,  drifting 
( )n  the  shifting 
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Currents  of  the  restless  heart," 
And  not  yet  "in  books  recorded 
They,  like  hoarded 
Household  words,  no  more  depart."   {Cape  Cod  54) 

The  key  phrases  in  this  excerpt  are  "this  shore"  and  "these  weeds."  Once 
again,  they  do  not  have  a  single  reference.  First,  "This  shore"  is  not  the 
one  Longfellow  had  in  mind  because  the  beach  of  Cape  Cod  is  too 
dangerous  to  offer  "repose"  to  "all."  Second,  Longfellow  could  not  have 
though  of  "this  shore"  because  it  is  the  one  Thoreau  is  creating,  Cape 
Cod  in  the  moment  of  writing  it.  This  becomes  clear  when  Thoreau 
explains  that  "these  weeds"  symbolized  the  "grotesque  and  fabulous 
thoughts  that  have  not  yet  got  into  the  .  .  .  coves  of  literature."  The 
weeds  symbolize  thought  and  experience,  and  more  specifically,  these 
weeds  represent  these  words,  that  is,  the  words  with  which  Thoreau  salvages 
thought  and  experience  in  the  present  of  his  writing.  They  have  not  yet 
got  into  literature  because  Thoreau  draws  them  in  as  he  writes  and  as  we 
read.  Similarly,  these  weeds  '"drifting  /  On  the  shifting  /  Currents  of  the 
restless  heart,'"  are  "not yet  'in  books  recorded'"  because  the  construction 
of  the  text  is  the  construction  of  language,  the  recording  in  books,  in  the 
present  moment  of  writing. 

Thoreau,  as  a  writer,  "hoards"  his  weed-words  like  "household 
words"  and  prevents  them  from  "departing";  transforming  alien  "fabu- 
lous thoughts"  into  "household  words"  evokes  an  idea  of  intimacy  with 
language,  of  domestication  of  chaos  into  the  sphere  of  the  human.  This 
is  Thoreau's  mission,  but  it  can  only  be  fulfilled  through  disciplined 
engagement  with  the  present,  with  the  now  that  is  the  point  of  flux  and 
genesis  of  form.  This  idea  is  elaborated  later  on  the  same  page,  when 
Thoreau  tells  us  that  "Before  the  land  rose  out  of  the  ocean,  and  became 
dry  land,  chaos  reigned;  and  between  high  and  low  water  mark,  where  she 
is  partially  disrobed  and  rising,  a  sort  of  chaos  reigns  still,  which  only 
anomalous  creatures  can  inhabit"  (54-55).  Here,  the  present  is  repre- 
sented as  "where  [land]  is  partially  disrobed  and  rising";  its  existence 
relative  to  the  constructed  temporal  continuum  is  nothing  more  than  a 
place  "between  high  and  low  water  marks."  Within  the  structure  of  our 
language,  we  construct  the  past  as  a  linear  continuum,  but  when  we  are 
centered  upon  the  now,  "where  chaos  reigns  still,"  we  see  that  there  is 
no  objective  order  in  the  relationship  of  the  present  to  other  times.  The 
ocean  of  chaotic  formlessness  may  be  at  one  level  now,  at  a  higher  level 
at  another  moment,  and  at  a  level  lower  than  both  of  the  others  at  yet  a 
different  moment,  but  within  the  formal  structure  of  our  language,  we 
construct  a  linear  progression  from  a  determinate  past  to  a  determinate 
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future.  Only  "anomalous  creatures"  can  inhabit  the  chaos  of  the  present, 
creatures  not  governed  by  the  laws  of  our  existing  concepts.  What  we 
encounter  when  centered  in  the  present  is  the  atemporal  and  the 
preconceptual;  language  use,  epitomized  by  writing,  names  the  anoma- 
lous, and  the  named  becomes  absent  from  the  present. 

I  promised,  though,  that  by  following  the  chain  of  reference  from 
the  text  to  itself,  we  would  come  to  understand  the  danger  of  the 
present.  The  danger  becomes  clear  when  we  feel  a  tension  between 
Thoreau's  ideas  here  that  may  not  be  immediately  apparent:  if  language 
conceptualizes  the  anomalous  and  forces  it  from  the  present,  yet  we  try 
to  heed  Thoreau's  admonition  to  center  ourselves  in  the  present,  then 
how7  are  we  to  conceive  of  what  it  means  to  be  a  writer?  To  inhabit  the 
chaos  of  the  present  permanently,  we  must  become  anomalous  crea- 
tures: we  must  accept  that  our  words  are  but  partial  expressions,  that 
genuinely  present  experience  can  never  be  captured  within  concepts,  that 
we  are  severed  from  ourselves  by  the  razor  edge  of  our  form  of  lan- 
guage, half  human  and  half  inhuman,  half  living  and  half  dead.  This 
understanding  recalls  some  lines  from  Waldem 

If  you  stand  right  fronting  and  face  to  face  to  a  fact,  you  will  see 
the  sun  glimmer  on  both  its  surfaces,  as  if  it  were  a  cimeter,  and 
feel  its  sweet  edge  dividing  you  through  the  heart  and  marrow, 
and  so  you  will  happily  conclude  your  mortal  career.   (98) 

In  Cape  Cod,  the  idea  is  the  same,  but  the  tone  has  changed:  the  edge  is 
perhaps  not  so  sweet,  the  conclusion  not  so  happy.  Perhaps  it  is  because 
of  the  focus  on  the  alien,  uncaring  Nature  of  the  Cape  instead  of  the 
nurturing  Nature  of  Walden.2  This  intuition  of  the  omnipresence  of 
death  is  the  crisis  of  the  shore  in  Cape  Cod.  This  is  the  reason  the  figure 
of  the  wrecker  holds  sway  over  Cape  Cod,  and  the  reason  why  the  first 
chapter  concerns  a  shipwreck;  this  chapter,  too,  attests  that  symbols  are 
signs  of  wreckage: 

A  little  further  was  the  flag  of  the  St.  John  spread  on  a  rock  to 
dry,  and  held  down  by  stones  at  the  corners.  This  frail,  but  es- 
sential and  significant  portion  of  the  vessel,  which  had  so  long 
been  the  sport  of  the  winds,  was  sure  to  reach  the  shore.  (8) 

The  only  reason  that  the  flag  "was  sure  to  reach  the  shore'1  is  its 
".fig/rificance,"  that  is,  its  power  to  represent  something  absent.  For 
Thoreau,  what  is  absent  is  absent  through  a  kind  of  death,  in  this  case, 
the  "'one  hundred  and  forty-five  lives  lost  at  Cohasset"'  (4).  Thoreau 
explicitly  avows  the  role  of  wrecker,  and  generalizes  it  to  all  humanity: 
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Are  we  not  all  wreckers  contriving  that  some  treasure  may  be 
washed  up  on  our  beach,  that  we  may  secure  it,  and  do  we  not 
infer  the  habits  of  these  Nauset  and  Barnegat  wreckers,  from  the 
common  modes  of  getting  a  living? 

The  sea,  vast  and  wild  as  it  is,  bears  thus  the  waste  and 
wrecks  of  human  art  to  its  remotest  shore.  There  is  no  telling 
what  it  may  not  vomit  up.  It  lets  nothing  lie;  not  even  the  giant 
clams  which  cling  to  its  bottom.  It  is  still  heaving  up  the  tow- 
cloth  of  the  Franklin,  and  perhaps  a  piece  of  some  old  pirate's 
ship,  wrecked  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  comes  ashore  to- 
day. (90) 

The  second  paragraph  of  this  passage  again  highlights  the  close  relation- 
ship between  the  condition  of  wreckage  and  the  imposition  of  temporal 
order  upon  the  timeless:  the  sea  tosses  ashore  signs  of  the  Franklin, 
wrecked  not  long  before  Thoreau's  visit,  at  the  same  time  as  it  washes 
ashore  signs  of  a  pirate  ship  wrecked  at  a  time  much  more  distant  into 
the  past. 

There  is,  however,  more  than  one  way  of  being  a  wrecker.  Human 
life,  determined  by  our  form  of  language,  may  inevitably  partake  of 
wreckage.  But  how  we  accept  this  condition  makes  a  difference  to  how 
we  understand  what  it  means  to  be  human.  Thoreau  discusses  the  way 
wreckers  can  establish  property  in  wrecks.  He  quotes  another  writer  who 
explains  that  in  Greenland, 

Whoever  finds  drift-wood,  or  the  spoils  of  a  shipwreck  on  the 
strand,  enjoys  it  as  his  own,  though  he  does  not  live  there.  But 
he  must  haul  it  ashore  and  lay  a  stone  upon  it,  as  a  token  that 
some  one  has  taken  possession  of  it,  and  this  stone  is  the  deed 
of  security,  for  no  other  Greenlander  will  offer  to  meddle  with  it 
afterwards.   (46) 

On  Cape  Cod,  however,  a  wrecker  appropriates  a  wreck  by  "sticking  two 
sticks  into  the  ground  crosswise  above  it"  (46).  Later,  Thoreau  describes 
claiming  wrecks  for  himself: 

From  time  to  time  we  saved  a  wreck  ourselves,  a  box  or  barrel, 
and  set  it  on  its  end,  and  appropriated  it  with  crossed  sticks;  and 
it  will  lie  there  perhaps,  respected  by  brother  wreckers,  until 
some  more  violent  storm  shall  take  it,  really  lost  to  man  until 
wrecked  again.   (91-92) 

This  is  an  example  of  wrecking  gone  wrong.  When  we  interpret  these 
wrecks  as  symbols  of  experience  taken  into  language,  and  notice  that  the 
passage  begins  "from  time  to  time,"  they  become  an  allegory  for  a 
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relation  to  experience  that  does  not  merely  acknowledge  the  condition  of 
wreckage,  but  glories  in  devastation.  It  is  inevitable  that  experience  must 
be  wrecked  against  language  if  it  is  to  be  human  experience.  This  is  the 
condition  of  our  separateness  and  finitude.  Here,  however,  the  wreck  is 
not  even  experienced  as  such.  In  other  words,  what  is  symbolized  here  is 
the  crossing  and  abandoning  of  one's  own  experience.  One  establishes 
that  this  is  one's  own  experience,  not  anyone  else's.  But  one  fails  to  take 
ownership  of  it,  thereby  accepting  a  kind  of  alienation  from  one's  own 
experience. 

Most  of  Thoreau's  works  contain  criticism  of  institutionalized  relig- 
ion, and  Cape  Cod  is  no  exception.  For  this  reason,  it  is  significant  that 
Thorcau  brings  to  our  attention  the  fact  that  while  some  ocean  cultures 
simply  place  stones  upon  their  wrecks,  the  inhabitants  of  Cape  Cod 
cross  their  wrecks.  This  observation  might  be  taken  to  imply  that 
Thoreau  finds  an  inherent  predisposition  in  Christianity  towards 
alienation  from  experience,  an  interpretation  borne  out  by  the  longest 
passage  of  religious  criticism  in  the  book,  which  comes  in  the  second 
half  of  chapter  three,  "The  Plains  of  Nauset."  This  segment  concerns 
the  religious  history  of  the  Cape  Cod  town  of  Rastham.  It  begins  and 
ends  with  explicit  references  to  the  passage  to  time: 

As  it  will  take  us  an  hour  to  get  over  this  plain,  and  there  is  no 
variety  in  the  prospect,  peculiar  as  it  is,  1  will  read  a  little  in  the 
history  of  Eastham  the  while.   (33) 

There  was  no  better  way  to  make  the  reader  realize  how  long 
and  peculiar  that  plain  was,  and  how  long  it  took  to  traverse  it, 
than  by  inserting  these  extracts  in  the  midst  of  my  narrative. 
(43) 

Here,  Thoreau  gives  us  a  perspective  from  which  traversing  the  plains  of 
Nauset  seems  boring  or  undiverting.  He  also  declares  that  the  best  way 
of  evoking  this  experience  is  to  provide  religious  history  of  the  vicinity. 
There  are  at  least  two  ways  to  read  this.  Certainly,  at  the  surface,  it 
implies  that  institutionalized  religion  is  boring.  In  a  deeper  sense, 
however,  Thoreau  is  implying  that  a  certain  attitude  towards  existence, 
which  perceives  the  world  as  featureless  and  uninteresting,  is  the 
perspective  from  which  institutionalized  religion  naturally  springs. 

Institutionalized  religion  serves  as  a  surrogate  for  experience:  instead 
of  resolving  our  dissatisfaction  with  the  world  present  in  experience  by 
seeking  greater  engagement  and  intimacy  with  it,  we  deflect  our  relations 
with  experience  into  the  future  through  the  myth  of  heavenly  salvation. 
This  is  exactly  the  sense  ot  the  passage  on  wrecking  quoted  earlier. 
Dogmatic  Christianity  confuses  us  into  "crossing'1  the  wrecks  of  human 
experience  against  the  promise  of  heavenly  eternity,  a  myth  constructed 
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within  language  that  appeals  to  the  objective  reality  of  the  temporal 
continuum  which  is  also  a  construction  within  language.  This  has  the 
effect  of  crippling  our  ability  to  engage  with  the  present,  which,  as 
Thoreau  more  explicitly  explains  in  Walden,  is  the  only  real  access  to  the 
transcendent: 

In  eternity  there  is  indeed  something  true  and  sublime.  But  all 
these  times  and  places  and  occasions  are  now  and  here.  God 
himself  culminates  in  the  present  moment,  and  will  never  be 
more  divine  in  the  lapse  of  all  the  ages.  And  we  are  enabled 
to  apprehend  at  all  what  is  sublime  and  noble  only  by  the 
perpetual  instilling  and  drenching  of  the  reality  that  surrounds 
us.   (97) 

If,  as  we  have  seen,  there  are  different  attitudes  we  can  take  toward 
the  fact  that  wreckage  is  a  condition  of  experience,  then  what  might  it 
mean  to  ignore,  or  reject,  this  condition?  There  are  moments  toward  the 
end  of  chapter  one,  "The  Shipwreck,"  when  Thoreau  illustrates  the  pull 
of  such  a  desire.  For  example: 

As  I  looked  over  the  water,  I  saw  the  isles  rapidly  wasting  away, 
the  sea  nibbling  voraciously  at  the  continent,  the  springing  arch 
of  a  hill  suddenly  interrupted,  as  at  Point  Alderton, — what  bota- 
nists might  call  premorse, — showing,  by  its  curve  against  the  sky, 
how  much  space  it  must  have  occupied,  where  now  was  water 
only.  On  the  other  hand,  these  wrecks  of  isles  were  being  fanci- 
fully arranged  into  new  shores,  as  at  Hog  Island,  inside  of  Hull, 
where  everything  seemed  to  be  gently  lapsing  into  futurity.  This 
isle  had  got  the  very  form  of  a  ripple, — and  I  thought  that  the 
inhabitants  should  bear  a  ripple  for  device  on  their  shields,  a 
wave  passing  over  them,  with  the  datura,  which  is  said  to  pro- 
duce mental  alienation  of  long  duration  without  affecting  the 
bodily  health,  springing  from  its  edge.   (12) 

The  notion  of  "gently  lapsing  into  futurity"  is  the  focus  of  this  pas- 
sage— it  evokes  a  way  of  being  in  time  that  refuses  to  acknowledge 
wreckage  and  loss  as  conditions  of  authentic  experience.  If  we  make  it 
our  goal  to  lapse  gently  into  futurity,  our  "bodily  health"  may  not  be 
affected,  but  we  will  have  exchanged  our  experience  for  a  "mental 
alienation  of  long  duration."  That  this  way  of  being  does  in  fact  consti- 
tute a  refusal  to  acknowledge  the  real  conditions  of  our  experience  is 
indicated  in  a  passage  at  the  very  end  of  the  chapter  that  evokes  the 
same  mood: 
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The  ocean  did  not  look,  now,  as  if  any  were  ever  shipwrecked  in 
it;  it  was  nor  grand  and  sublime,  but  beautiful  as  a  lake.  Not  a 
vestige  of  a  wreck  was  visible,  nor  could  I  believe  that  the  bones 
of  many  a  shipwrecked  man  were  buried  in  that  pure  sand.  But 
to  go  on  with  our  first  excursion.   (14) 

The  mood  that  in  the  previous  excerpt  produced  the  impulse  to 
transcend  time  here  produces  an  impulse  to  transcend  the  sublime  into 
the  beautiful,  in  opposition  to  the  predominant  tendency  of  Cape  Cod. 
Mitchell  Robert  Brcitwciscr  draws  from  Cape  Cod  the  conclusion  that 
"Beauty  is  enjoyed  by  the  closed  mind:  the  destructive  power  of  the 
sublime  [is ]  made  known  to  the  unrepentant"  (7).  To  choose  beauty  over 
sublimit}*  is  to  abandon  the  present,  and  to  select  form  over  generative 
chaos,  voluntarily  amputating  that  part  of  itself  which  is  the  anomalous 
creature  inhabiting  chaos,  is  to  seek  a  closed  wholeness  of  artifice  rather 
than  the  split  openness  of  self-division  that  acknowledges  the  real 
conditions  of  being  human. 

The  last  sentence  of  this  excerpt  is  especially  telling.  On  a  surface 
reading,  it  would  seem  to  say  that  the  preceding  text  was  a  digression 
from  the  central  narrative,  but  this  is  not  the  case.  With  this  fact  in  view, 
the  sentence  can  be  seen  to  do  something  cjuite  different.  It  acknowl- 
edges that  the  desire  to  turn  sublimity  into  beauty  is  a  desire  to  stop,  and 
it  reflects  this  desire.3  But  the  sentence  nonetheless  declares  an  intention 
to  go  on.  The  way  it  goes  on,  however,  is  by  stopping:  it  is  the  last 
sentence  of  the  chapter.  Thoreau's  point  seems  to  be  that  we  can  only 
really  go  on  by  acknowledging  the  end  ot  something.  Mere,  it  is  a  part  of 
the  text,  but  with  reference  to  us,  it  is  ourselves.  Whatever  our  words 
can  contain  is  swept  away  the  moment  we  give  it  form,  to  be  wrecked 
against  the  shore  of  the  past;  what  remains  of  us  is  washed  in  anomaly 
without  hope  of  a  harbor.  We  are  at  sea  in  the  storm  of  the  present,  and 
our  words  are  our  wrecks. 
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NOTES 

1  John  Lowney  argues  that  there  is  in  Cape  Cod  an  "assertion  of  a  his- 
torical relatiyisnV  but  his  approach  is  sociological  and  does  nor  inquire 
after  Thoreau's  outlook  upon  rime  in  general  (Lowney  246). 

2  The  way  language  divides  us  from  ourselves  in  Cape  Cod  has  affinities 
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with  the  theme  of  ecstasy  in  Walden,  specifically,  Thoreau's  thought  that  "we 
may  be  beside  ourselves  in  a  sane  sense"  (135).  For  valuable  discussions  of 
this  theme,  see  Stanley  Cavell,  The  Senses  of  Walden;  Stephen  Hahn,  Thoreau; 
and  Alan  Hodder,  Thoreau's  Ecstatic  Witness. 

3  The  way  Cape  Cod  reflects  the  desire  to  turn  sublimity  into  beauty  may 
explain  why  so  many  readers  take  it  to  be  Thoreau's  most  cheerful  book. 
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Waldetis  Political  Thoreau 
Paul  Friedrich 


Of  the  myriad  ways  Walden  can  be  read,  one  of  the  most  popular  and 
also  most  profound  is  as  a  book  of  nature  in  the  familiar  sense — describing 
it,  intuiting  it,  knowing  it,  and  I  think  this  is  what  Henry  Thoreau 
intended — in  part.  But  he  intended  other  things  and  as  he  says  near  the 
beginning,  "I  went  there  [to  Walden  Pond]  to  transact  some  private 
business,"  and  "private  business"  can  cover  a  lot  beyond  intuiting  the 
deeper  meanings  of  a  loon,  even  one  he  called  a  "silly  loon."  If  we  explore 
many  of  Thoreau's  basic  ideas  and  concerns  and  passions,  because  he  was  a 
very  passionate  man  in  his  Yankee  style,  we  can  trace  how  a  concern  with 
nature  can  radiate  out  to  other  themes  to  be  spelled  out  and  interwoven  in 
what  follows.  These  themes  are  1)  his  idea  of  nature,  both  concrete  and 
abstractly  philosophical;  2)  the  Transcendentalist  world  view  which  it 
reflects;  and,  3)  the  crucial  early  Indian  sources,  notably  the  Gita.  All  three 
of  these  themes  are  integral  with  the  fourth:  his  politics,  his  political 
thought,  and  his  political  activism.  My  more  pointed  objective  is  to  show 
that  his  politics  was  partly  masked  but  also  made  more  persuasive  by  the 
way  it  was  tucked  into  his  nature  writing. 

Nature 

Let's  turn  to  some  vivid  pages  about  this  nature.  Many  involve  the  red 
fox,  the  most  intelligent  citizen  in  "the  civilization  of  nature" — including 
the  wily  fox  who  circled  back  to  where  the  hunt  began  only  to  be  bowled 
over  by  the  wily  hunter  who  had  been  waiting  for  him  to  do  just  that.  One 
great  page  gives  us  the  demonic  loon  who  repeatedly  outwits  Henry  during 
a  long  chase  and  then,  aided  by  the  god  of  loons,  vanishes  into  the  mist 
with  a  howl  of  a  laugh.  Yet  other  pages  represent  hawks  in  some  of 
Walden's  most  achieved  sentences: 

The  hawk  is  aerial  brother  of  the  wave  which  he  sails  over  and 
surveys,  those  his  perfect  air-inflated  wings  answering  to  the 
elemental  unfledged  pinions  of  the  sea.  Or  sometimes  I  watched  a 
pair  of  hen-hawks  circling  high  in  the  sky,  alternatively  soaring  and 
descending,  approaching  and  leaving  one  another,  as  if  they  were  the 
embodiment  of  my  own  thoughts.   {Walden  159) 
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"The  unfledged  pinions  of  the  sea,"  if  you  pause  to  think  about  it  a 
moment  and  unpack  it,  is  one  of  those  gems  of  poetic  condensation  that 
makes  Thoreau  akin  to  the  poet  of  haiku.  Beyond  this,  Thoreau's  language 
of  and  for  nature  is  at  least  as  sensual  as  the  French  of  his  near 
contemporary,  Charles  Baudelaire. 

Often  the  dramatis  personae  are  insects,  be  it  red  ants  versus  black 
ants  locked  in  mortal  combat,  or  the  bug  who  emerges  from  an  apple -wood 
table  to  the  amazement  of  a  family  at  supper.  As  Henry  exclaims,  "Who 
does  not  feel  faith  in  a  resurrection  and  immortality  by  hearing  of  this," 
which  reminds  me  both  of  the  catalytic  role  of  insects  in  Japanese  haiku 
and  the  immortality  of  the  transmigrating  soul  in  the  Bhagavad  Gita,  the 
"New  Testament"  of  Hinduism  {Gita  11.13,  22). 

Like  the  miraculous  bug,  these  vivid  individuals  can  soar  beyond 
natural  history.  A  red  squirrel  foraging  for  corn  or  acorns,  scrambling  in 
what  seems  like  Brownian  motion  or  chattering  from  the  top  of  a  white 
pine,  metamorphoses  into  an  extended  parable  of  the  human  condition  but 
also  alludes  to  the  Indian  Sdmkhya,  to  a  scenario  where  primal  man — here 
Henry  Thoreau — is  a  spectator  of  the  dance  of  material  nature  (Larson 
273).  One  of  the  most  fascinating  of  these  animalian  and  at  times  Aesopian 
parables  focuses  on  the  homely  brown  woodchuck,  whom  all  of  us  have 
seen,  if  only  as  road-kill.  At  one  memorable  point,  Henry  feels  a  desire  to 
devour  one  raw,  but  he  associates  the  woodchuck  with  his  French  Canadian 
friend,  Alex,  a  woodchopper  who  regularly  eats  the  creature,  and  then  with 
a  vast  network  of  symbols  that  interact  with  each  other  in  the  web  of  Indra, 
or  like  the  pearls  on  Lord  Krishna's  thread  {Gita  7.7).  This  networking  web 
links  dozens  of  things  in  nature,  the  mysterious  upside-down  tree,  and  all 
the  rest.  They  can  be  read  as  simultaneous  although  they  are  widely 
distributed  in  the  text.  That  is,  through  the  memory  of  many  readers,  what 
is  linear  or  horizontal  in  the  text  gets  commuted  into  a  palindrome  of  many 
interacting  vertically  stacked  layers  of  meaning  (an  aspect  of  all  great  books 
that  is  essential  when  it  comes  to  reading  Walden).  Not  least  of  these  poetic 
vertically  stacked  layers  in  nature  are  the  fish: 

They  are  not  green  like  the  pines,  nor  gray  like  the  stones,  nor  blue 
like  the  sky;  but  they  have,  to  my  eyes,  if  possible,  yet  rarer  colors,  like 
flowers  and  precious  stones,  as  if  they  were  the  pearls,  the  animalized 
nuclei  or  crystals  of  the  Walden  water.  They,  of  course,  are  Walden  all 
over  and  all  through;  are  themselves  small  Waldens  in  the  animal 
kingdom,  Waldenses.   {Walden  284) 

The  polychrome  pickerel,  then,  not  only  condenses  Walden  Pond,  but 
motivates  Thoreau's  pointed  political  allusion  to  massacre  of  a  Protestant 
sect — the  Waldenses — the  subject  of  a  political  sonnet,  "On  the  Late 
Massacre  in  Piedmont,"  by  one  of  his  favorite  poets,  John  Milton. 

We  have  looked  at  some  concrete  images  of  nature;  before  going  on, 
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it  should  be  said  that  many  of  them  fall  into  lists— of  fishes,  flowers, 
animals;  indeed,  almost  half  the  chapters  in  Walden  are  organized  as  lists— 
"Winter  Animals,"  "Former  Inhabitants,"  and  so  forth.  This  raises  a  crucial 
point  of  method  and  theory. 

The  List 

The  list  was  a  much  favored  figure  of  speech  of  the  American 
Renaissance,  from  1830  to  1870,  and  was  also  exemplified  conspicuously  by 
Walt  Whitman,  "the  poet  of  inventories."  At  a  quite  different  level,  the  list 
as  a  whole  can  be  seen  as  working  like  a  powerful  metaphor:  in  Thoreau's 
"Autumnal  Tints,"  the  explosion  of  xanthic  beauty  in  the  fall  can  symbolize 
for  him  and  for  us  the  approach  of  death.  Or  again,  in  a  passage  on  the 
sumac,  the  list  of  plants  works  as  a  part- for- whole  figure  of  speech,  but  it  is 
climaxed  by  a  master  metaphor  as  the  sumac  splays  out  its  "tender  limbs" 
on  the  ground;  just  what  the  tender  limbs  of  the  sumac  actually  allude  to  is 
left  to  the  tender  imagination  of  the  reader — like  the  close  of  a  haiku 
poem.  The  list  was  not  favored  by  Thoreau  because  it  was  "democratic,"  as 
Lawrence  Buell  contended  (167),  but  for  its  great  rhetorical  power,  for  its 
synergy  of  metaphor  and  synecdoche.  The  list  is  just  one  of  the  basic 
principles  in  the  complex  orchestration  of  Walden,  along  with  its  allegorical 
network,  its  palindrome  of  layers  and  the  division  into  eighteen  chapters 
that  fall  asymmetrically  into  dyads— which  latter  reflects  the  Gila's  eighteen 
songs.  The  list  is  a  hall-mark  of  many  religious  texts,  particularly  the  Indian 


Transcendentalist  Nature 

Let's  cut  back,  though,  to  Thoreau's  ideas  of  nature.  On  the  one  hand, 
he  was  an  unsurpassed  poet  of  things  in  nature  and  also  a  naturalist — the 
scientists'  poet  and  the  poet's  scientist,  and  a  collector,  eventually,  for  the 
great  Louis  Agassiz  of  Harvard.  But  on  the  other  hand,  for  Thoreau  as  for 
Emerson,  foxes  and  loons  are  nothing  less  than  emblems  of  an  all-inclusive 
nature  that  includes  everything  outside  the  self.  This  non-self  or  non-I  is  of 
spiritual  as  much  as  material  reality  and  the  specific  terms  for  it  in  Emerson 
involve  direct  adaptations  from  the  Sanskrit  terms  of  the  Indian  texts  they 
were  reading  in  translation,  including  the  Gita,  the  Upanishads,  and  so  forth.2 

Transcendentalism  is  often  alluded  to  but  not  squarely  evaluated.  It  is 
too  abstract,  or  not  a  consistent  theory,  or,  like  almost  all  American  culture, 
somehow  foreign — the  word  originates  with  Immanuel  Kant.  But  one  fact 
is  that  Kant  and  possibly  Johann  Fichte  were  read  carefully  by  Thoreau's 
Germanist  friends  and  interlocutors,  Orestes  Brownson,  Margaret  Fuller, 
and  Frederick  Henry  Hedge.  A  second  fact  is  that  Thoreau  asserted,  "I  am  a 
Transcendentalist,"  by  which  he  meant  that  its  basic  ideas  or  outlines  were 
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clear  enough;  he  often  compressed  their  meat  into  a  one-sentence  nutshell 
such  as  "Don't  trust  the  tracks  of  your  experience."  I  would  venture  that 
Thoreau  clearly  understood  Kant's  Prolegomena  to  Any  Future  Metaphysics^ 
since  Walden  is  generally  consistent  with  it. 

But  Walden  and  the  other  writings  go  farther  in  two  crucially 
important  ways.  First,  with  a  wonderful  American  pragmatism  they  move 
between  theory  and  carpentry  and  nitty-gritty  political  activism  -  of  which 
more  below  Second,  they  transcend  the  Transcendental  categories  to 
wander  in  an  American  wilderness  and  an  ecstasy  of  realization  of  which 
Kant  only  gives  us  intimations  (as  he  did  with  the  German  Romantics). 
Thoreau  goes  on  to  a  mysticism  that  is  blood  brother  to  the  Near  Eastern 
mystics  (Emerson  read  Hafiz  almost  daily)  and  to  the  Far  Eastern  mysticism 
of  the  Bhagavad  Gita  that  Thoreau  read  many  times  while  sojourning  on 
Walden  Pond.  As  he  also  affirms  in  certain  terms,  "I  am  a  mystic." 

Nature 

Having  adumbrated  some  of  the  Transcendentalist  contexts  of 
Nature  with  a  capital  N,  let's  look  at  several  aspects  of  this  larger  nature, 
beginning  with  the  larger  meanings  of  Walden  Pond  itself,  that  polychrome 
beauty,  notable  for  the  blue  of  purity  and  the  reflections  that  reveal  more 
than  the  objects  reflected.  Nature  is  most  profoundly  and  multifariously 
revealed  in  the  three  pages  on  the  sandbank  during  spring  when  it  becomes, 
not  a  symbol  of  both  sterility  and  fecundity,  as  Perry  Miller  absurdly  argued 
(127  and  passim),  but  a  condensation  sym-bolic  of  process  and  change  in 
nature,  and  of  the  many  analogies  between  botanical  life  and  the  human 
life:  the  hand  is  a  leaf,  the  leaf  is  a  hand.  At  this  primal  level,  incidentally, 
Thoreau  says  much  about  a  planet  earth  that  could  easily  become  too  cold 
or  too  warm  for  the  life  of  us  folks  who  now  complain  about  great  snows 
or  heat  waves.  His  unforgettable  sentences  on  the  transiency  of  our  part  of 
nature  are  prescient  today. 

Thoreau's  Transcendentalist  nature  and  his  intimacy  with  it  emerge 
from  what  he  says  about  the  seasons  of  the  year  and  the  times  of  day: 
spring  is  also  dawn,  the  dawn  which  brackets  Walden  in  its  first  and  last 
sentences  and  is  mentioned  throughout  the  book.  Thoreau  says  he  worships 
dawn  like  a  Greek  and  he  did  bathe  in  Walden  almost  daily  by  dawn's  early 
light.  The  weather  and  the  seasons  also  figure  into  his  neglected  page  on  the 
ice  bubbles  of  Walden's  spring  thaw:  after  an  ostentatiously  scientific  take 
on  the  subject  with  measurements  down  to  1/80*  of  an  inch  (which  he 
challenges  us  to  imagine!),  the  field  of  ice  turns  into  one  of  his  many 
parables:  the  bubbles  of  melting  ice  that  end  up  popping  like  air  guns  are 
like  the  delusions  and  illusions  of  political  rhetoric. 

Thoreau's  transcendental  nature  is  also  revealed  by  the  life  of  plants 
(often  lists,  again,  of  up  to  fifteen),  frequently  brought  to  a  startling  climax, 
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as  when  the  fifteen  river  flowers  in  A.  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimac  Rivers 
end  with  a  water  lily.  Elsewhere  a  symbol  of  purity,  like  the  Hindu  lotus,  the 
water  lily,  it  seems,  can  rise  untainted  from  the  stench  and  rot  of 
Massachusetts  politics.  In  addition,  the  fact  that  the  lily  in  this  case  had  not 
yet  flowered  is  another  example  of  the  trope  of  "the  missing  signifier,"  that 
gives  us  intimations  of  the  mystery  of  nature,  like  the  hound,  the  bay  horse 
and  the  turtle  dove. 

Sub-liminal  Messages 

From  Thoreau  on  nature  as  revealed  by  the  seasons,  or  spring  thaw  or 
list  of  plants,  let's  make  a  ninety-degree  turn  to  consider  the  rhetoric  behind 
messages  that  are  concealed,  or  at  least  concealed  most  of  the  time.  While  I 
have  in  mind  the  notion  of  hidden  agendas,  like  sub-liminal  (and  not  so 
liminal)  advertising  today  when  a  bottle  of  brandy — or  is  it  beer? — evokes  a 
voluptuous  female  body,  or  a  vital  part  of  it.  I'm  also  thinking  of  Horace's 
great  phrase  about  the  art  that  conceals  art.  But  on  a  broader  scope,  I'm 
thinking  of  a  political  principle  or  a  moral  stand  that  may  be  woven  next  to, 
or  between,  or  indeed  beneath,  other  messages  such  as  the  ones  about  the 
beauties  of  nature  that  act  like  distraction  or  camouflage.  The  messages 
may  also  be  concealed  or  encoded  as  parables  or  cryptic  sentences,  where 
the  basic  or  underlying  meaning  cannot  be  pinned  down  and  recaptured  or 
even  discerned  clearly.  At  one  point,  for  example,  in  a  passage  of  nature 
writing,  Thoreau  inserts  a  line  to  the  effect  that  "The  thrills  of  joy  and 
thrills  of  pain  are  undistinguishable"  (Walden  188)  which  doesn't  hold  for 
me  or  probably  the  most  of  mankind,  but  is  actually  a  direct  quote  from  the 
Bhagavad  Gita.4 

The  best  example  of  this  is  Thoreau's  very  cryptic  passage, 

I  long  ago  lost  a  hound,  a  bay  horse,  and  a  turtle-dove,  and  am  still  on 
their  trail.  Many  are  the  travelers  I  have  spoken  concerning  them, 
describing  their  tracks  and  what  calls  they  answered  to.  I  have  met 
one  or  two  who  had  heard  the  hound,  and  the  tramp  of  the  horse, 
and  even  seen  the  dove  disappear  behind  a  cloud,  and  they  seemed  as 
anxious  to  recover  them  as  if  they  had  lost  them  themselves.  (Walden 
17) 

Thoreau  later  told  a  certain  "Uncle  Ed"  that  he  supposed  he'd  meant  that 
everyone  has  their  losses,  apparently  alluding  to  such  things  as  a  beloved 
brother  or  a  beloved  woman.  From  our  perspective,  Thoreau's  hound  and 
bay  horse  and  turtle-dove  are  a  model  for  one  aspect  of  Walden  as  a  whole, 
except  that  the  political  and  economic  messages  that  I  turn  to  now  are  only 
partly  concealed,  encoded,  or  set  in  the  shadow  of  a  rhetoric,  while  at  other 
times  these  same  messages  are  expanded  upon,  even  fleshed  out,  even 
bragged  from  the  roof-tops. 
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Ecology 

The  first  of  these  concealed  messages  are  ecological  or  environmental. 
Obviously,  much  of  Walden  is  an  exaltation  of  nature  in  the  three  senses 
given  above  -  the  poet's,  the  naturalist's,  and  the  Tran-scendentalist's,  but 
scattered  through  the  love  of  and  the  identification  with  nature  are  telling 
sentences  and  even  paragraphs  about  the  slash  lumbering  around  his 
beloved  pond,  and  about  local  farmers  who  come  to  the  soil  of  Concord  as 
robbers,  in  contrast  to  the  Roman  farmers  who  worshiped  Ceres,  the 
goddess  of  grain  and  harvests.  Even  the  harvesting  of  ice  from  the  surface 
by  mechanical  laborers  is  a  simulacrum  or  poetic  analogue  of  the  rape  of 
the  lake — which  she,  however,  survives  and  revives  with  the  strength  of  her 
virginal  purity  intact.  Elsewhere  Thoreau  proposed  that  every  town  should 
have  not  just  a  park  but  a  forest,  as  some  suburbs  of  many  cities,  including 
Boston,  do  today.  Much  of  Thoreau 's  poetic  prose  about  the  environment 
is  implicidy  and  sometimes  explicitly  a  protest  against  the  degradation  or  at 
least  callous  disregard  for  it,  such  as  we  are  witnessing  today  when  millions 
of  square  miles  of  natural  forest  go  off  to  the  highest  bidder.  Violations  of 
Nature  become  a  sacrilege. 

Economic  Exploitation 

A  second  message,  sometimes  concealed,  sometimes  not  concealed 
but  painted  in  garish  hues,  is  the  exploitation  of  one  person  by  another,  or 
of  many  persons  by  the  system  of  the  economy,  including  the  state's 
political  economy.  Most  immediately  this  means  slavery,  slavery  in  the  South 
and  its  runaway  slaves  with  whom  Thoreau  was  familiar,  but  also  in  a  larger 
sense  that  includes  the  economically  enslaved  Concord  farmers  around  him 
to  whom  the  first  pages  of  Walden  are  devoted.  He  writes  forcibly  of  their 
crushing  debts  and  their  bondage  to  consumerism,  and  of  the  tension 
between  what  Marxists  call  exchange-value  and  use-value.  Less  conspicuous 
is  his  paragraph  on  the  dreadful  working  conditions  of  factory  workers  in 
Massachusetts,  including  girls  and  women.  One  message,  in  particular,  rings 
in  Charles  Dickens:  "Consider  the  girls  in  a  factory-never  alone,  hardly  in 
their  dreams."  More  fully: 

I  cannot  believe  that  our  factory  system  is  the  best  mode  by  which 
men  may  get  clothing.  The  condition  of  the  operatives  is  becoming 
every  day  more  like  that  of  the  English;  and  it  cannot  be  wondered 
at,  since,  as  far  as  I  have  heard  or  observed,  the  principal  object  is, 
not  that  mankind  may  be  well  and  honestly  clad,  but,  unquestionably, 
that  corporations  may  be  enriched.   (26-27) 

Thoreau  can  be  seen  as  a  synthesis  of  Kierkegaardian  existentialism  and 
humanistic  Marxism  (Moran  122). 
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What  he  says  about  economic  exploitation  can  be  translated  without 
much  adjustment  to  the  advance  of  (government-aided)  agribusiness  in  our 
country  today  and  the  widespread  destruction  or  debilitation  of  the  family 
farm,  particularly  the  farms  of  African-Americans,  just  as  it  applies  to  the 
inhuman  working  conditions  of  many  Asian  and  Latin  American 
immigrants  in  this  country. 

Imperialistic  War 

The  third  of  these  messages,  tucked  away  throughout  Walden,  comes 
into  the  open  in  the  famous  paragraph  when  Thoreau  describes  being  jailed 
for  refusing  to  pay  his  poll  tax  and  support  the  imperialistic  war  of 
aggression  against  Mexico,  waged  for  the  sake  of  power  over  vast  lands  and 
vast  natural  material  resources.  His  stand  against  the  brutality  and  horror  of 
war  is  voiced  in  many  sarcastic  allusions,  parables  and  anecdotes,  perhaps 
most  tellingly  in  the  war  between  the  red  and  black  ants  in  the  chapter  on 
"Brute  Neighbors,"  which,  as  we  know,  is  a  parody  of  the  Iliad,  a  text  he 
brought  to  Walden,  in  both  the  Greek  and  in  Alexander  Pope's  great 
translation.  The  red  and  black  ants  hacking  off  each  other's  limbs  and 
gnawing  at  each  other  ferociously  remind  us  of  Troy,  indeed,  but  also  of 
our  own  wars  where  men,  women  and  children  are  dismembered  and 
squashed  by  bombs  if  not  by  hand:  the  battles  in  Mexico  in  1845-47  under 
President  Polk  are  replayed  today  in  Iraq,  Chechnya,  and  other  lands 
doomed  to  a  martial  scenario. 

Before  we  hurtle  down  the  slippery  slope  of  these  perhaps  fetching 
analogies,  let  me  hasten  to  interpose  some  qualifications.  True,  on  the  one 
hand,  Thoreau  mocks  martial  pomp  and  soldiers  made  into  wooden 
puppets,  but  he  also  admires  martial  courage  and  physical  courage  in 
general.  True,  he  protested  against  the  invasion  of  Mexico  and  similar 
enterprises,  but  he  admired  his  Indian-fighting  forebears  and  similar 
courageous  warriors.  Thoreau,  then,  was  not  a  pacifist  or  quietist,  a 
peacenik  in  any  simple  sense,  but,  on  the  contrary,  approved  of  the  Battle 
of  Concord,  of  course;  of  Cromwell's  battles  against  King  Charles' 
Cavaliers,  and  of  the  war  of  John  Brown  and  other  Free  Staters  in 
"Bleeding  Kansas"  and  the  following  Civil  War  to  free  the  slaves.  What  he 
advocated  was  war  fought  on  valid  principles.  What  he  condemned  was  war 
fought  for  invalid  principles,  in  the  first  place  imperialistic,  colonial  war — in 
short,  war  for  profit.  In  this  Thoreau  was  consistent  with  the  hhagavad  Gita: 
violence  and  war  are  bad,  but  social  evils,  notably  slavery,  are  worse.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  could  not  agree  with  the  Gila's  injunction  to  labor 
indifferent  of  the  end  (2.46-50);  he  notes  at  one  point  in  the  journals  that 
he  was  not  fully  persuaded  by  Lord  Krishna's  arguments. 
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Transcendentalism  and  Conscience 

It's  time  to  return  to  Concord  Transcendentalism,  because,  as  I  have 
already  argued,  Concord  activism  is  theoretically  unintelligible  without  it.  To 
the  Nature  that  I  sketched  above  there  corresponds  the  soul  of  the 
individual:  the  correspondences  between  individual  soul  and  the  over-soul 
came  in  part  from  Buddhism  and  the  Gita,  but  are  strikingly  similar  to 
Fichte's  philosophy  and  the  sorts  of  things  Kant  wrote  about  as  the  laws 
that  govern  the  stars  above  and  the  moral  law  within.  The  individual  soul 
involved  a  consciousness  but  also  a  conscience,  and  was  divine  and  was 
shared  by  all  human  beings.  It  follows  that  injustice  or  inhumanity  to  any 
individual  was  an  evil  that  should  be  fought.  In  taking  this  simple  next  step 
lies  the  most  crucial  difference  between,  on  the  one  hand,  most  German 
Kantians,  who  abide  by  the  law — eventually  even  Nazi  law — and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  American  Transcendentalists  who  advocated  breaking  the 
law  if  it  conflicted  with  one's  conscience — even  if  that  extended  to  burning 
Old  Glory  in  Worcester  in  1850.  The  Negro  slave  and,  just  as  much,  the 
Cherokee  hounded  on  "The  Trail  of  Tears"  to  Oklahoma  during  Jackson's 
presidency,  had  divine  souls  that  must  be  defended  and  saved.  This  critical 
next  step  of  activism  reflected  Protestantism,  but  even  more  the  Bhagavad 
Gita.  As  a  critical  giant  of  yesteryear  put  it,  "If  Thoreau's  new  conception 
of  force  to  meet  force  was  philosophical  at  all,  it  was  the  philosophy  of  the 
Bhagavad  Gita'  (Canby  392). 

Let's  expand  on  activism  and  the  divine  soul.  The  fourth  partly 
concealed  message  is  the  priceless  value  of  individual  conscience,  in  a  sense 
that  reminds  us  today  of  Martin  Luther  and  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  and, 
much  farther  back,  of  the  defiance  of  a  political-governmental  system  that 
threatens  or  ignores  basic  civil  liberties  and  rights,  an  issue  that  was  fought 
out  in  seventeenth-century  England.  Yet  farther  back  it  goes  to  Sophocles's 
Antigone,  a  play  about  a  woman  who  stood  up  against  a  tyrant  on  the 
principle  that  her  brother  should  get  a  proper  burial,  and  to  Aeschylus' 
masterpiece,  Prometheus,  about  the  Titan  who  stole  fire  from  Zeus,  hid  it  in  a 
fennel  stalk  and  gave  it  back  to  mankind.  That  Thoreau  chose,  out  of  over 
two  dozen  plays,  just  these  two  to  translate  from  the  Greek  speaks  decisively 
of  his  political  concerns. 

More  generally,  allusions  to  individual  conscience  occur  throughout 
Walden  and  are  often  related  to  individual  genius,  finding  your  pole  star, 
stepping  to  your  own  drummer,  listening  to  your  own  creativity,  your 
"holiness  groping  for  expression"  {Walden  315).  These  strains  sound 
thunder  in  the  last  chapter  when  Thoreau  speaks  of  the  sanctity  and  dignity 
of  the  individual  explicitly  and  implicitly  versus  an  authoritarian  or 
otherwise  evil  state.  For  example: 
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A  saner  man  would  have  found  himself  often  enough  "in  formal 
opposition"  to  what  are  deemed  "the  most  sacred  laws  of  society," 
through  obedience  to  yet  more  sacred  laws,  and  so  have  tested  his 
resolution  without  going  out  of  his  way.  It  is  not  for  a  man  to  put 
himself  in  such  an  attitude  to  society,  but  to  maintain  himself  in 
whatever  attitude  he  find  himself  through  obedience  to  the  laws  of 
his  being,  which  will  never  be  one  of  opposition  to  a  just 
government,  if  he  should  chance  to  meet  with  such.   (322-23) 

The  power  of  Thoreau  on  political  conscience  was  enhanced  by  the 
way  it  was  reticulated  with  ideas  on  self-reliance  set  forth  by  his  friend, 
teacher,  and  quasi-brother,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  who  argued  that  a 
person  should  follow  his  or  her  own  lights  and  duty,  notwithstanding 
conventions  and  paradigms.  The  terrible  power  of  Thoreau  on  conscience 
has  been  brought  home  to  us  in  these  days  of  imprisonment  without 
charge,  farming  out  torture,  so-called  "rendition,"  and  attacks  on  civil 
liberties,  as  in  attacks  on  protesters  who  are  often  students;  for  example, 
backing  a  police  horse  against  you  followed  by  arrest  with  bail  when  you  put 
out  your  hands  against  the  horse's  flank.  Such  students,  when  they  know 
enough  to  do  so,  cite  Thoreau  on  civil  disobedience. 

The  Transcendentalist  program  therefore  included  not  just  ecology 
and  civil  liberties  and  opposition  to  colonial  war  and  exploitation,  but  a 
larger  spectrum  of  reform  and  political  action  regarding  education, 
women's  rights,  conditions  of  work  and  other  causes  in  which  Thoreau's 
close  friends,  the  feminists  avant  le  lettre  Margaret  Fuller  and  Elizabeth 
Peabody,  were  so  effectively  active.  Their  generic  position  could  be  called 
idealistic  but,  more  accurately,  spiritual  or  anti-materialistic,  opposing  the 
rank  acquisitiveness  and,  indeed,  corporate  greed  that  they  saw  all  around 
them.  Thoreau  is  outspoken  here:  "How  far  does  the  division  of  labor  go?" 
he  asks.  Or  again,  to  paraphrase  from  Walden:  the  only  true  America  is  that 
country  where  you  are  at  liberty  to  pursue  such  a  mode  of  life  as  may 
enable  you  to  do  without  these  material  surpluses,  and  where  the  state  does 
not  endeavor  to  compel  you  to  sustain  the  slavery  and  war  and  other 
superfluous  expenses  which  directly  or  indirectly  result  from  such  things. 

In  trying  to  persuade  us,  Thoreau  counterpoints  the  rhetoric  of  a 
Jeremiah  with  an  extensive  use  of  paradox  and  parable  reminiscent  of  Jesus 
Christ,  particularly  in  the  Matthew  Gospel.  He  also  turns  conventional 
words  inside-out  and  recontextualizes  them.  For  example,  as  Stanley  Cavell 
demonstrated,  he  uses  about  forty-one  terms  from  the  economy  of  life  in 
Concord  and  from  economic  theory  to  subvert  and  invert  the  gods  of 
mammon,  as  incarnate,  for  example,  in  the  Whig  alliance  between  big 
plantation  slavery  of  the  South  and  the  big  banking  interests  of  the  North 
(88-89).  These  bankers  and  plantation  owners  were  governed  by  the  same 
drive  for  unlimited  profit  that  dominates  much  American  corporate 
business  today.  Yet  in  a  complementary  counterpoint  of  irony  and  parody 
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and  what  we  might  call  theoretical  unpredictability,  he  may  now  and  then 
speak  favorably  of  the  material  aspects  of  a  capitalistic  economy,  praising 
commerce  and  the  over  two  dozen  items  in  the  freight  trains  that  were 
passing  Walden  Pond  by  night.  The  railroad,  the  ultimate  symbol  of 
modern  economy — indeed,  of  Modernism — is  represented  by  Thoreau,  as 
by  Whitman  and  Dickinson,5  with  a  Janus  face:  it  cuts  into  the  edge  of  his 
beloved  pond  and  brings  mobs  of  laborers  to  strip  her  surface,  but  it  also 
wakes  him  up  with  its  whistle  and  can  sound  at  a  distance  like  the  scream  of 
a  hawk. 

In  sum,  I  have  purposely  depicted  the  ideology  and  rhetoric  of 
Thoreau's  often  concealed  messages  in  terms  that  may  have  struck  some  of 
you  as  extreme  or  extravagant,  to  use  a  word  that  Thoreau  liked,  which  is 
what  is  called  for  when  it  comes  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  cognate 
evils.  But  we  must  also  bear  in  mind  that,  like  the  split  vision  of  the  railroad 
and,  for  that  matter,  of  industry  and  industriousness,  Thoreau  consistently 
argues  or  speaks  persuasively  for  a  middle  way.  This  middle  way,  a  sort  of 
Tao  of  political  economy,  has  helped  him  reach  enormous  audiences,  and  is 
consistent  with  his  many  and  profoundly  influential  Oriental  sources, 
notably  Confucius  and  the  Hindu  Bhctgavad  Gita. 

Thoreau,  Activist 

Let  us  turn  now  from  this  synopsis  of  the  Thoreauvian  subset  of 
Transcendentalist  values,  and  their  political  implications,  to  Henry  Thoreau 
as  a  player  or  agent.  Just  as  he  went  to  the  woods  "to  transact  some  private 
business,"  as  he  put  it,  for  two  years  and  two  months,  so  too  did  he  leave 
Walden  Pond  because,  in  his  words,  he  "had  several  more  lives  to  live  and 
could  not  spare  any  more  time  for  that  one"  (Walden  323).  What  these  other 
lives  were  will  constitute  the  last  part  of  this  essay. 

Thoreau  actually  pursued  the  several  lives  he  had  to  live  before  his 
early  death  at  the  age  of  forty-six.  He  continued  as  a  member  of  his  family 
and  as  a  beloved  and  active  citizen  of  Concord  village,  as  a  master  surveyor 
(the  best  in  the  region),  and  as  a  maker  of  pencils  in  the  family  home 
factory,  inventing  a  pencil-making  machine  that  was  the  best  in  America.6 
He  continued  with  ecology  and  environmentalism,  and  in  fact  contracted 
fatal  pneumonia  while  measuring  tree  rings  in  extreme  cold;  today  he  is 
ranked  with  John  Muir  and  Rachel  Carson  as  one  of  the  four  or  five  most 
formative  figures  in  the  American  environmental  movement.  Through 
protests  and  lectures  he  continued  in  the  fight  against  imperial  war  for 
material  gain  and  to  champion  civil  rights  and  civil  disobedience,  the  latter 
most  famously  in  his  classic  "Resistance  to  Civil  Government."  But  let  us 
concentrate  on  the  primary  way  he  ,put  Transcendentalist  and  personal 
values  into  the  hard  coin  of  political  practice,  through  the  struggle  against 
human  exploitation  in  its  worst  form:  slavery,  particularly  big  plantation 
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slavery.  Thoreau  does  not  go  into  organizational  details — he  was  not  a 
Marxist  union  organizer — but  he  was  an  activist  player  in  many  larger 
groups. 

Let  us  look  at  Thoreau  in  action  in  terms  of  a  half-dozen  revealing 
anecdotes,  given  the  truth  value  of  the  concreteness  of  the  anecdote.  In 
1 844,  when  Emerson  was  about  to  speak  on  the  Emancipation  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  again  in  1859  for  the  John  Brown  memorial  service,  when  the 
Concord  selectmen  both  times  refused  to  allow  the  town  bell  to  be  rung, 
Thoreau  went  and  rang  it.  This  ringing  of  the  bell  in  defiance  of  the 
selectmen  speaks  eloquently  of  his  stature  in  Concord.  From  the  late  1 830s 
on,  the  Thoreau  home,  led  by  his  mother,  was  a  so-called  nest  of 
Abolitionists,  and  Thoreau's  little  hut  on  Walden  Pond,  although  he  only 
alludes  to  the  fact  once,  was  a  frequent  refuge  for  runaway  slaves  whom  he 
put  up  before  getting  them  on  the  train  to  Canada.  That  one  passage 
deserves  to  be  quoted  in  full: 

Men  of  almost  every  degree  of  wit  called  on  me  in  the  migrating 
season.  Some  who  had  more  wits  than  they  knew  what  to  do  with; 
runaway  slaves  with  plantation  manners,  who  listened  from  time  to 
time,  like  the  fox  in  the  fable,  as  if  they  heard  the  hounds  a-baying  on 
their  track,  and  looked  at  me  beseechingly,  as  much  to  say, — 
"O  Christian,  will  you  send  me  back?"  (Walden  152) 

Thoreau  did  more  than  anyone  in  Concord  to  help  runaway  slaves 
(Harding  314-19).  In  the  1850s,  he  was  engaged  in  protests  and  lec-turing, 
often  in  concert  with  other  radicals.  He  was  a  leading  figure  in  the 
conference  in  Framingham  protesting  the  Compromise  of  1850,  which 
opened  the  door  to  more  states  becoming  slave  states;  as  noted  above,  the 
American  flag  was  burned  at  the  time,  rather  in  the  spirit  of  some  radical 
gatherings  today,  and  Thoreau  gave  his  fiery  speech  on  "Slavery  in 
Massachusetts."  Finally,  when  John  Brown  came  to  Concord  to  raise  money, 
Thoreau  conversed  with  him  and  heard  him  lecture;  he  had  a  high  regard 
for  Brown's  character,  calling  him  a  true  Transcendentalist.  When  Brown 
tried  to  start  a  slave  rebellion  and  was  captured  and  eventually  hanged, 
Thoreau  went  into  overdrive.  He  produced  his  "A  Plea  for  John  Brown," 
one  of  the  most  eloquent  speeches  in  American  political  history,  and,  a  year 
later,  his  essay  "The  Last  Days  of  John  Brown."  Over  3,000  people  heard 
Thoreau  deliver  the  first  of  these  in  Boston,  and  both  of  them  were  printed 
and  distributed  before  and  after  Thoreau's  death  and  read  throughout  New 
England,  mainly  through  the  agency  of  the  radical  feminist  Elizabeth 
Peabody  and  Thoreau's  sister  Sophia.  His  writings  did  more  than  anything 
to  conceptualize  and  interpret  the  meaning  of  the  Civil  War  as  a  war  to  free 
Americans  from  an  inhuman  bondage.-  So  as  the  soldiers  sang,  "John 
Brown's  body  lies  a  moldering  in  the  grave  but  his  truth  goes  marching  on," 
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so  the  body  of  Thoreau  lies  moldering  under  a  petite  gravestone  marked 
only  "Henry,"  in  Concord's  Sleepy  Hollow  cemetery,  but  his  truth  or  his 
many  truths  go  marching  on  today  and  promise  to  continue  marching  for 
the  foreseeable  future. 

Conclusions  and  Prospects 

I  began  by  claiming  that  I  would  try  to  interrelate  four  main  themes 
that  hang  on  each  other  but  typically  are  tucked  away  in  separate  files  in 
superlative  books.  The  first  theme  was  nature,  the  nature  of  a  poet  and  of  a 
naturalist,  but  set  in  the  greater  context  of  "nature  with  a  capital  N,"  which 
has  the  character  of  a  divine  force  or  a  divine  being.  This  all-encompassing 
total  nature,  in  the  second  place,  has  a  philosophical  context  without  which 
it  cannot  be  understood:  the  Transcendentalism  of  Thoreau  and  Emerson. 
Transcendentalism  took  its  name  from  categories  that  transcend  and  cannot 
be  derived  from  any  empirical  experience;  they  are  a  priori.  Transcendental 
categories  include  unity,  cause,  negation,  necessity  and  the  like  (Kant  76), 
but  also,  for  our  Concordians,  absolutes  such  as  soul,  immortality,  and 
conscience.  This  vague  and  eclectic  philosophy  or  worldview  had  many 
sources,  and  it  is  hard  to  fathom  it  without  considering  them.  Thoreau,  after 
all,  was  a  multilingual  and  multicultural  thinker  with  deep  roots  in  the 
Classics,  including  Homer,  the  Bible  (notably  Matthew),  and  German 
thought  (notably  Kant  and  Goethe).  He  was  a  world  thinker,  like  Montaigne 
and  Ezra  Pound  yesterday,  as  well  as  Gary  Snyder  and  Mircea  Eliade  more 
recently.  Of  primary  import  in  this  world  view  were  ideas  from  India, 
notably  the  Gita.  The  East  Indian  import  has  been  dealt  with  variously  by  R. 
K.  Dhawan,  Alan  D.  Hodder,  Arthur  Christy,  and  others,  but  is  often  put  in 
a  small  compartment;  Robert  D.  Richardson's  superlative  book,  for 
example,  gives  3  out  of  440  pages  to  "Hindu  Idealism,"  without  connecting 
it  to  activism;  only  Mark  Van  Doren  and,  more  recently,  Robert  Sattelmeyer 
(67-68)  have  seriously  questioned  Thoreau's  debt  to  India;  few  authors  have 
joined  Henry  Seidel  Canby  in  asserting  the  consistency  of  Thoreau's 
activism  with  the  Gita.  The  Indian  input,  with  specific  ideas  of  action  based 
on  "duty"  {dharma)  and  the  interplay  between  duty  and  knowledge,  inspired 
Thoreau  and,  later,  Mahatma  Gandhi  to  rebellious  action,  to  activism.  What 
are  some  final  questions  we  might  raise  about  this  sharing  between  Thoreau 
and  the  Gita? 

One  deep  sharing  runs  between  the  dialectical  and  the  downright 
contradictory,  between  the  rebel  and  the  conservative.  The  Gita  has  often 
been  used  as  a  charter  for  the  caste  system  and  for  non-violence.  But  for 
other  readers,  such  as  Mahatma  Gandhi,  it  has  worked  as  a  charter  for 
liberation  for  all  manner  of  humanity-  and  hence  for  liberation  from  caste 
and  colonialism.  Thoreau  for  his  part  is  often  rebellious  and  may  debunk 
hegemonic  authority  when  it  comes  to  war,  exploitation,  the  destruction  of 
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nature  and  many  other  things.  He  often  uses  his  unsurpassed  nature  writing 
and  even  his  deification  of  nature  as  a  mask  for  an  agenda  that  looks  even 
more  radical  today.  Yet  alternatively  and  subversively,  other  pages  in  Walden 
extol  capitalistic  trade,  the  westward  conquest  of  America,  martial  or 
military  courage  and  various  entrepreneurial  business  ventures.  In  other 
words,  Walden,  like  the  Gita,  often  appeals  or  alludes  to  conservative  and 
religious  texts  and  harks  back  not  so  much  to  a  generic  Jeffersonianism  as 
to  the  nostalgia  for  the  Golden  Age  of  the  Latin  authors  Thoreau  loved  so 
well.  This  dialectic  is  so  extreme  and  pervasive  as  to  make  these  texts  at 
once  politically  centripetal,  toward  the  conservative,  and  centrifugal,  that  is, 
revolutionary  and  radical.  Walden,  like  the  Gita,  is  driven  by  a  double  agenda: 
to  hold  the  reader,  be  it  a  Hindu  warrior  or  a  Concord  businessman,  by 
appealing  to  deep,  inherited  values,  while  at  the  same  time  piercing  those 
values  to  advocate  a  radically  new  perspective  of  political  practice  and 
spiritual  renewal.  This  dialectical  quality  is  shared  not  only  by  Walden  and 
the  Gita  but  by  the  Bible,  the  Koran,  and  other  religious  texts  and  wisdom 
books.  It  accounts  in  part  for  the  appeal  of  both  works  to  the  most  diverse 
audiences,  including  the  readers  of  this  essay. 


NOTES 


1  The  rhetoric  of  the  list  has  recently  been  expounded  in  a  brilliant 
analysis  by  Valentina  Izmirlieva;  see  below. 

2  See  Percy  Byssche  Stein,  "Thoreau 's  Walden  and  the  Bhagavad-Gita"  and 
R.  K.  Dhawan,  Henry  David  Thoreau:  A  Study  in  Indian  Influences. 

3  See  The  Philosophy  of  Kant,  40-1 16. 

4  See  Gita  2.15:  the  original  text  is  a  one  word  compound, 
samoduhkhasukhani,  or  "same-pain-pleasure,"  which  suggests  its  formulaic  status 
in  the  texts  Thoreau  was  reading  in  translation. 

5  Walt  Whitman,  "To  a  Locomotive  in  Winter"  (1881);  Emily  Dickinson, 
"I  like  to  see  it  lap  the  miles"  (1864). 

6  See  Henry  Peteoski,  "Why  the  Pencil?"  American  Scientist  88  (2000):  117- 
18. 

7  See  David  S.  Reynolds,  "How  Radical  Was  He?"  This  argument  is 
developed  at  length  in  his  book  John  Brown:  .Abolitionist  (New  York:  Knopf, 
2005). 
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Thoreau's  Translations: 
John  Brown,  Apples,  Lilies 

Edward  Fiske  Mooney 


Thoreau's  evocations  of  wilderness  and  his  piercing  political  essays  are 
unified  expressions  of  a  single  impulse,  a  love  of  the  world,  a  world  that 
must  continually  be  raised  from  desolation,  shadows,  decline,  and  death.  He 
delivers  the  serenity  of  Walden  Pond  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other,  a 
defense  of  civil  disobedience  in  protest  of  the  invasion  of  Mexico.  We  share 
his  climb  up  Maine's  austere  Ktaadn  and  then  share  "Slavery  in  Massachu- 
setts" delivered  at  a  rally  after  the  re-enslavement  of  Anthony  Burns.  We 
may  remember  "Walking"  or  "Wild  Apples,"  redolent  of  woods  or 
meadow,  and  we  remember  equally  his  impassioned  "Plea  for  Captain  John 
Brown."  Brown's  raid  on  Harpers  Ferry  appears  today  as  the  opening 
skirmish  of  a  bloody  uncivil  War,  a  skirmish  won  by  the  South  who  had 
him  hanged.  Thoreau's  full-throated  defense  was  as  much  against  the  local 
grain  as  his  "retreat"  to  Walden.  His  vivid  accounts  and  evocations  work 
from  an  impulse  to  save  what's  best  in  Brown  and  what's  best  in  the  land 
and  terrain  we  inhabit  together. 

Through  varied  phases  of  his  life,  Thoreau  sought  fullness  in  becom- 
ing, a  quest  recounted,  composed,  passed  on  to  us  by  words.  They  are 
words  we  savor,  save,  and  reenact  in  speech  and  deed,  continuing  thereby  a 
continuous  creation  marked  by  cycles  of  grief  and  celebration,  of  perishing 
(tender  or  cruel),  and  of  unfailing  advent  of  new  days.  His  song  enacts  an 
instinctive  love,  a  passion  to  save  what's  worth  saving,  whether  it's  the 
eternal  sound  of  the  sea  saved  for  our  ears,  the  taste  of  wild  apples  saved  as 
the  elixir  of  the  gods,  the  testament  of  John  Brown  saved  for  our  humanity, 
or  the  scent  of  a  lily  saved  as  the  hope  of  creation. 

Sensing  the  Life  of  the  World 

Thoreau  is  a  philosopher  of  the  senses:  "We  need  pray  for  no  higher  heaven 
than  the  pure  senses  can  furnish  .  .  .  ."  (382,  emphasis  added).  Sensing  the  world 
from  new  angles  brings  it  alive  anew.  Mis  paths  toward  the  rocky  heights  of 
Ktaadn  cut  through  varied  wilderness.  He  sees  and  takes  note  of  the  detail 
along  the  way,  beholding  a  mobile,  evanescent  surround  that  alters  as  he 
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moves.  There  are  lakes,  dense  forests,  dangerous  rapids,  and  the  sense  that 
few  humans  have  marked  the  terrain,  perhaps  none  with  the  poetic 
renderings  he  will  afford.  Approaching  the  summit,  he's  stopped  dead  in  his 
tracks,  for  the  top  is  invisible,  shrouded  in  mist,  unnerving,  forbidding. 
There  is  no  sense  of  the  human  or  even  of  life  —  only  boulders,  precariously 
balanced,  as  if  cast  away  and  ready  to  plummet.  A  mile  into  clouds,  he's 
struck  down  by  the  sight  of  "some  undone  extremity  of  the  globe."  This  is 
no  longer  the  forested  approach.  It  seems  to  Thoreau  that  "some  vital  part" 
of  him  "escape  [s]  through  the  loose  grating  of  his  ribs"  (Essays  108). 
Ktaadn  gives  him  an  inhospitable,  unfinished  creation,  quite  unlike  the 
creations,  the  dawns,  he  recounts  by  Walden  Pond.  This  sight  doesn't  so 
much  bring  the  world  alive  as  remind  him  that  the  world  can  be  drained. 

Worlds  otherwise  drained  can  be  filled  by  Thoreau's  ample  poetic  ap- 
proach. Here  he  seeks  the  ship-wrecked  remains  of  his  friend,  Margaret 
Fuller: 

I  expected  that  I  should  have  to  look  very  narrowly  at  the  sand  to 
find  so  small  an  object,  but  so  completely  smooth  and  bare  was 
the  beach  . . .  that  when  I  was  half  a  mile  distant  the  insignificant 
stick  or  sliver  which  marked  the  spot  looked  like  a  broken  spar  in 
the  sand.  There  lay  the  relics  in  a  certain  state,  rendered  perfectly 
inoffensive  to  both  bodily  and  spiritual  eye  by  the  surrounding 
scenery,  a  slight  inequality  in  the  sweep  of  the  shore  ....  It  was  as 
conspicuous  on  that  sandy  plain  as  if  a  generation  had  labored  to 
pile  up  a  cairn  there  ...  It  reigned  over  the  shore.  That  dead  body 
possessed  the  shore  as  no  living  one  could.   (123)1 

The  place  of  Fuller's  bones  is  at  first  of  dark  mourning  or  grief;  yet  a 
sprig  rises  to  become  a  ship's  spar  and  then  a  rugged  cairn,  holding  her 
reign  and  majesty.  A  place  otherwise  redolent  of  death  is  transformed 
toward  radiance  and  dawn:  "Her  bones  were  alone  with  the  beach  and  the 
sea,  whose  roar  seemed  to  address  them  ...  as  if  there  were  an  understand- 
ing between  them  and  the  ocean  that  necessarily  left  me  out"  (123).  So  her 
communion  with  the  endless  surf  lengthens  the  time  she  inhabits.  Thoreau 
witnesses  a  communion  too  vast,  long  lasting,  and  impersonal  to  include 
him.  Nevertheless,  the  beach  cradles  a  fellow-writer  and  activist,  and  he  has 
time  to  give  witness  to  her  majesty.  On  Ktaadn,  in  contrast,  he  is  affronted  by 
the  impossibility  of  anything  like  communion,  personal  or  impersonal,  the 
impossibility  even  of  contact  with  the  terrain.  It  repels  his  presence,  his 
view  goes  blank  and  spirit  flees,  as  if  before  a  terror  that  cannot  afford  to  be 
seen. 
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Tastes  and  Sauntering 

Sight  of  the  world  is  one  path  of  access.  Taste  of  the  world  strikes  us 
differendy.  Thoreau  is  wise  in  the  taste  of  wild  apples,  the  taste  of  a  breeze. 
But  even  here,  matters  of  angle,  scale,  and  placement  obtrude.  The  refresh- 
ing taste  of  wild  apples  expands  toward  the  gods  and  eternal  youth.  Wild 
apples  "pierce  and  sting  and  permeate  us  with  their  spirit,"  and  hold  the  elixirs 
"that  keep  the  gods  forever  young"  (Essays  305,  295).  To  taste  is  to  know 
spirit,  to  enjoy  and  suffer  an  immediacy  of  contact  that  brings  moments  of 
fulfillment.  The  world  provides  a  sting  that  answers  desire  for  impact. 
"What  a  healthy  out-of-door  appetite  it  takes  to  relish  the  apple  of  life,  the 
apple  of  the  world!"  (306).  The  life  of  the  world  is  the  life  of  our  tastes  for 
apples  or  sharp  winds,  for  damp  earth  beneath  our  feet  or  a  stream's  curling 
eddy  around  blistered  toes.  The  world's  life  is  the  flickering  of  our  mobile 
senses  and  visceral  responses,  and  also  the  life  of  our  words.  The  contacts 
Thoreau  transmits  are  conveyed  through  words  that  reenact  his  primordial 
contacts — with  the  world,  but  also  with  the  words  of  the  Bhagavad  Gita,  of 
the  Gospels,  of  Milton,  and  of  endless  others. 

Thoreau  is  a  saunterer.  Seeing,  hearing,  and  tasting,  and  a  sense  of 
breath  and  body  in  motion,  and  then  stilled,  converge  in  his  tramping. 
Walking  is  an  art,  he  says,  that  very  few  have  mastered  (Essays  149).  (A 
parallel  thought  is  that  few  know  how  to  die.)  To  leave  the  enigma  hang- 
ing— the  rather  offensive  provocation  that  I  may  not  know  how  to  walk — 
leaves  his  words  strange,  and  the  world  strange  and  wonderful.  If  we  give 
our  heart  to  that  wonder,  if  we  yield  to  the  thought  that  we  might  yet  learn 
to  walk,  we  acknowledge  the  world  as  a  holy  place  we  have  yet  to  enter. 
Henry  Bugbee,  a  philosopher  deeply  indebted  to  Thoreau,  characterizes 
philosophy  as  a  "walking  meditation  of  the  place"  (139).2  This  fits  Tho- 
reau's  practice  exactly.  He  is  a  prodigious  tramper,  living  the  visceral  contact 
with  body,  earth,  and  air  that  walking  so  wonderfully  affords. 

Sauntering  is  a  beholding-in-motion,  a  moving  in  and  toward  the  won- 
drous, sacred,  or  sublime.  It  uncovers  and  accepts  the  world  as  a  place  in 
motion,  in  unending  creation.  Sauntering  is  pilgrimage,  but  as  Thoreau  has 
it,  not  away  from  the  ordinary  toward  the  holy  or  sacred,  but  through  the 
midst  of  the  ordinary-become-sacred,  or  the  sacred-become-ordinary.  It  is 
not  passing  from  A  to  B  but  a  happening  joined  to  the  sacramental  act  of 
taking  steps  steeped  in  the  wilds  all  around.  The  holy  appears  through  and  in 
walking  that  is  a  receptive  articulation  and  consecration.3  Though  we  had 
heard  that  the  sacred  is  housed  just  over  the  horizon,  we  arrive  at  the 
realization  that  ours  is  already  a  special,  sacred  place,  given  to  our  care  and 
attention. 

Where  earth,  sky,  and  waters,  where  blossom  of  trees,  sounds  of  com- 
panions, and  tastes  of  apples  greet  us,  are  imbibed  and  transformed,  there 
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we  have  sacred  sites.  Their  sacrality  is  redeemed  in  their  power  to  transform 
as  we  move  therein.  Contact  is  not  "raw  data"  but  schooled,  thought- 
seasoned,  often  toward  the  bounteous.  As  Thoreau  has  it,  "We  are  com- 
paratively deaf  and  dumb  and  blind,  without  smell  or  taste  or  feeling.  .  .  . 
What  is  it,  then,  to  educate  but  to  develop  these  germs  [seeds]  called  the  senses?'  (Week 
382,  emphasis  added).  We  sense  the  taste  of  apples  (gifts  of  the  gods),  the 
meteor  flash  that  is  John  Brown,  the  communing  of  the  sea  with  Fuller's 
bones,  achievements  of  sharpened  eyes  and  ears.  The  world  is  not  primi- 
tively either  sacred  or  unsacred,  but  awaits  its  best  advent  through  our  tuned 
sensibilities.  Thoreau  helps  hone  them  toward  receiving  the  bounteous  in  its 
ephemeral  passing.  That  passing  is  through,  and  of,  unfinished  creation, 
accrued  in  walking  in  the  place.  The  poet- walker  in  and  of  a  holy  place,  is 
also  a  singer  and  rower,  matching  breath,  limbs,  and  motion  to  song.  "We 
rowed  by  turns  swiftly  over  the  surface  [of  the  lake],  singing  such  boat 
songs  as  we  could  remember"  (Essays  90).  As  all  singers  must,  Thoreau 
listened — in  expectation  of  howls  answering  evening  songs  from  the  boat; 
in  expectation  of  the  "droll  trill"  of  a  whippoorwill,  its  "wailing  hymns."  the 
"idiotic  hooting"  of  owls,  the  "thump"  of  the  frog,  the  thunder  that  even 
the  gods  hear  with  awe. 

In  a  college  essay  on  the  sublime,  Thoreau  holds  that  it  is  not  triggered 
by  fear,  as  Burke  and  Kant  would  hold  (Early  Essays  94).  "Contact  with  the 
infinite,"  he  says,  occurs  through  wonder  and  awe,  and  responds  less  to  fear 
and  death  than  delight  and  birth.  What  he  later  calls  "dawn"  supervenes  on 
afflictions  and  dread.  Because  they  were  immortal,  Greek  gods  could  have 
no  fear  of  death,  he  says,  yet  the  thunder  of  Zeus  could  still  bring  them  to 
awe  as  it  clears  the  heavens  for  dawn.4  Thoreau  awakens  hearingly  to  the 
lusty  herald  of  a  cock  at  first  light,  and  also  to  godly  thunder,  yet  he  would 
not  slight  the  wonder  of  more  diminutive  sounds.  He  builds  simple  walls 
against  the  elements,  affording  a  dry  place  for  sleep,  where  he's  serenaded 
"by  the  sound  of  raindrops  on  the  cedar  splints  which  covered  the  roof 
(Essays  90). 

Transformative  Contact 

To  have  a  love  in  and  for  the  world  is  to  be  alive  in  and  for  its  preser- 
vation, which  assumes  a  knack  for  contact.  Sight,  taste,  scent  and  hearing 
are  modalities  of  impact  that  expand,  close  down,  and  transfigure  —  even  as 
the  world  they  contact  expands,  contracts,  and  transfigures.  On  Ktaadn 
Thoreau's  sense  of  the  world  falls  away.  Somewhere  between  desperation 
and  ecstasy,  he  shouts  " — rocks,  trees,  wind  on  our  cheeks!  The  solid  earth! 
The  actual  world!  The  common  sensel  ContacA  ContacA  Who  are  we?  Where  are 
we?"  (Essays  113).  We  get  contact  and  orientation  (we  hope),  and  then  rely 
on  our  powers  of  articulation  and  conveyance.  Sometimes  a  dumb  stupor 
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supervenes,  but  stupor  aside,  variations  of  impact  (and  of  monotony  or 
absence)  achieve  poetic  translation.  Words  then  enact  the  mobility  and 
evanescence  of  the  world  at  hand,  across  spectrums  of  importance.  We  take 
in  importance  from  one  angle  to  the  next,  from  a  lack  of  touch  to  vivid 
sight  or  hearing,  from  the  corrupt  to  the  redemptive.  It's  a  poet's  gift  in 
which  we  all  take  part.  When  schooled  toward  the  sacred,  contact  restores 
bounteous  worlds.  Thoreau's  pen  and  capacity  for  contact  deliver  gentle 
and  striking  translations  as  he  moves  from  stench  to  sweet  lilies,  from  bare 
bones  to  saint's  relics,  from  a  noose  that  kills  to  a  hanging  that  launches  a 
meteor,  John  Brown.5 

We  give  and  take  such  translations  from  one  angle  to  another,  one 
placement  to  another,  one  time  scale  to  another,  one  sense  of  verticality  to 
another  (reaching  toward  the  gods  or  the  higher  law  or  the  good).  Or  in 
moments  of  dark,  things  are  flat,  with  no  rise  or  fall,  no  verticality  at  all.6 
Thoreau  gives  us  life  through  plays  of  words  whose  spring  seems  inevitable, 
compelling,  like  a  dawn  or  thunderclap.  We  might  shut  down,  but  why 
should  we! 

A  single  passion,  a  yearning  for  life's  well-springs,  makes  Thoreau's 
political  words  of  a  piece  with  his  sauntering  or  rowing.  It's  a  passion 
amidst  social  desolation — for  life  to  fund  protest  and  moral  appraisal;  for 
life-springs  to  stiffen  spirit  on  a  climb  on  Ktaadn,  or  for  waters  that  sooth 
in  a  walk  through  woods.  He  has  passions  to  find  and  deliver  life's  swirls,  to 
ride  them,  however  wild,  to  write  them  as  he  finds  them  (and  as  they  find 
him). 

Thoreau  takes  sources  of  life  to  be  the  wild,  untamed,  unknown,  or 
sublime.7  The  life  of  the  world  means  contact  with  wildness,  and  contact 
with  the  life  of  our  words,  words  that  tap  this  wildness  bringing  new  angles, 
new  life  (Critchley  10).  In  families,  tribes,  collectivities,  and  in  solitude,  we 
receive  and  give  back  articulations,  for  language  is  not  a  private  preserve. 
Thoreau  brings  us  to  fields  of  words  (as  we  read)  that  in  turn  sing  the  fields 
of  Maine  (as  we  hear).  He  keeps  us  among  lustrous  things  and  things 
austere:  the  call  of  the  whippoorwill,  the  roll  of  the  sea,  the  mist  on  Ktaadn, 
delivering  us  from  shadow  and  collapse. 

How  does  this  happen?  For  thunder  to  enter  and  be  in  my  world, 
scrubbing  it  clean  with  a  bang,  I  must  have  ears  attuned.  (I  can't  be  deaf,  or 
too  absorbed  to  notice.)  And  the  heavens  must  roaringly  provide.  Thunder 
is  renewing,  mobile  and  evanescent:  there — in  and  of  the  world.  Portals  for 
thunder  or  the  thump  of  frogs  allow  sheen  or  ornament  to  be  added  to  the 
world,  and  also  allow  flow  in  reverse  as  sheen  or  terror  enter  as  ours  (or  not). 
The  ear  gives  power  to  thunder  and  thunder  shapes  the  ear.  Contacts 
transfigure  bi-directionally.  Thoreau  is  shaped  by  the  entry  of  birdsong,  and 
birdsong  enters  because  his  ear  is  so  shaped.  As  his  ear  is  schooled,  his  world 
is  changed,  and  he  marks  that  change  poetically,  recapitulating  it  as  a  voice 
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of  creation,8   conveyed,   for  example,  in  A   Week,  or   Cape  Cod.   Sound 
betokens  the  world  transformed.  In  learning  to  listen  the  world  is  reborn. 

Thoreau  is  not  the  same  after  writing  The  Maine  Woods  nor  is  Ktaadn, 
now  misted  in  ghostiy  power.  He's  not  the  same  after  "Wild  Apples,"  and 
the  apples  around  Concord  have  changed,  too,  after  Thoreau  has  us  taste 
one  frozen,  then  thawed.  As  Fuller's  bones  are  transfigured,  just  so  is  the 
body  spirited  in  secret  from  Harpers  Ferry  to  Manhattan's  Battery,  and 
north  again  by  rail  to  North  Elba  for  burial.  John  Brown's  fugitive,  secreted 
body  cannot  be  the  same  after  being  taken  up  in  Thoreau's  "Plea"  and  "The 
Last  Days." 

Apocalypse 

It's  not  just  the  crow  of  a  barnyard  cock  that  transforms  night  to  day, 
and  not  just  a  slender  stick  marking  Fuller's  bones  that  triggers  the  change 
from  a  cruel  site  of  unnecessary  death  to  the  raising  of  a  cairn  and  a 
communion  of  bones  with  the  lap  of  the  sea.  On  occasion,  at  issue  is  the 
raising  up  of  an  entire  polity  or  nation  or  region — not  particulars  but  a 
world  itself,  gripped  by  desolation  and  demanding  restoration,  as  if  vast 
suffering  were  a  cosmic  and  inhuman  punishment.  Yet  even  as  he  addresses 
the  darkness  of  the  nation  under  slavery,  or  addresses  even  more  "meta- 
physical" matters,  Thoreau  renders  life  at  sites  that  yield  singularity  of  contact 
contact  with  Fuller,  contact  with  John  Brown. 

There  is  a  coming  apocalypse,  and  John  Brown  is  its  prophet  and 
avenging  angel.  The  portal  of  scent  keys  his  presence  to  slavery's  Hell. 
Corruption  has  left  its  inescapable  olfactory  mark.  In  "Slavery  in  Massachu- 
setts," Thoreau  recounts  the  unbearable  stench  of  Daniel  Webster's  joining 
slavers  in  support  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act  of  1850.  The  Massachusetts 
Senator  sponsored  a  bill  that  strengthened  Southern  power,  and  granted 
license  to  slavers  infiltrating  the  North  to  hunt  down  blacks  on  the  run. 

Anthony  Burns  was  the  center  of  one  of  the  more  violent  and  cele- 
brated cases  of  slave  recapture  and  attempted  rescue.9  He  was  cornered  by 
Southern  hunters  and  jailed  in  the  Boston  courthouse,  as  the  new  federal 
law  required.  A  crowd  of  several  hundred  abolitionists  and  free  blacks 
joined  for  a  rescue  attempt,  battering  a  hole  in  the  doors.  The  crowd  grew 
to  at  least  two  thousand.  In  the  assault,  shots  were  fired.  A  jailer  was  killed. 
An  acquaintance  of  Thoreau  gained  entry,  but  Burns  was  held  inaccessible 
on  the  third  floor.10  Federal  soldiers  moved  in,  foreign  soldiers,  as  it  were — 
or  at  the  least,  enforcers  of  a  despised  law  that  was  work  of  a  foreign,  alien, 
and  corrupt  power.  Or  so  it  was  for  Thoreau  and  a  great  number  of  angry 
and  humiliated  New  Englanders. 

Burns  was  paraded  as  a  captured  trophy  between  columns  of  cavalry 
and  foot  soldiers  in  full  military  dress,  rifles  loaded  at  the  ready,  even  a 
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horse-drawn  cannon,  should  it  be  needed.  The  ceremonial  parade  was 
meant  to  demonstrate  regal  Federal  power  and  the  nullity  of  the  slave.  He 
was  made  to  publicly  endure  a  humiliatingly  slow  and  shackled  walk  down 
to  a  Federal  ship  that  would  return  him  to  the  South.  50,000  citizens  lined 
the  streets  shouting  "shame!"  at  this  spectacle,  a  second  Boston  massacre.11 
There  was  no  New  England  spring  that  year  for  Thoreau.  He  mourns  lost 
fragrance  of  woods  and  meadows.  Everything  offends  his  keen  moral  scent. 
In  place  of  sauntering  there  is  only  a  joyless  slog  through  stench. 

At  last,  graciously,  access  to  a  world-worth-saving  is  afforded  his  ever- 
alert  senses.  Wondrously,  multiple  registers  of  radiance  appear.  Fuller's 
bones  are  bones,  but  became  not  only  that.  The  woods  were  woods,  then 
hell — and  now,  not  only  that  (Essays  192).  After  walking  us  through  page 
after  page  of  moral  pollution,  he  comes  finally  upon  a  fragile  lily,  so  slight  it 
is  almost  overlooked.  His  keen  nose  opens  this  site  of  surviving  heaven — 
and  closes  out  hell.  Or  perhaps  hell  remains,  but  the  lily  pushes  back  with 
hope.  This  might  be  the  difficult  wisdom  of  Staretz  Silouan:  "Keep  your 
mind  in  hell,  and  despair  not."12  The  sweet  scent  of  a  swamp-lily  opens  to 
the  wondrous. 

Thoreau  finds  purity  lodged  in  the  muck  of  servility  and  slavery  (Essays 
193).  The  flower  whose  tendrils  descend  indecorously  to  a  fouled  anchorage 
gives  off  a  fragrance  rising  from  an  aeon  of  accumulated  grime.  Mud  feeds 
sweet  bloom,  and  Thoreau  finds  hope  in  this.  More  or  less  permanent 
pollution  may  belie  a  moment  of  uncorrupted  courage  and  honor.  The  lily's 
scent,  an  aroma  of  instant  transfiguration,  cuts  through,  restoring  the 
promise  of  a  world  reborn. 

Julia  Ward  Howe  was  the  wife  of  Samuel  G.  Howe,  one  of  the  under- 
cover Secret  Six,  men  who  at  great  risk  provided  financial  support  for  John 
Brown's  paramilitary  anti-slavery  work.  She  invokes  the  lily  in  verses 
published  in  1 862,  too  late  for  Thoreau  to  have  heard  them.  They  were  set 
to  the  tune  of  "John  Brown's  Body."  We  hear  the  lily's  Gospel  roots  as  the 
verse  pushes  hope  forward  into  the  coming  bloody  mess: 

In  the  beauty  of  the  lilies  Christ  was  born  across  the  sea, 
with  a  glory  in  his  bosom  that  transfigures  you  and  me. 
As  he  died  to  make  men  holy, 
let  us  die  to  make  men  free.13 

Thoreau  had  no  doubt  that  John  Brown  died  to  make  men  free. 

Raising  the  Dead 

We've  encountered  the  transfiguration  of  apples  and  bones  and  the 
stench  of  the  woods  and  meadows,  and  we've  met  the  transfiguration  of 
Ktaadn  to  dark  Chaos.  Thoreau  musters  a  newT  response  to  the  death — and 
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life — of  John  Brown  by  recalling  what  he  has  heard  of  the  man  and  his  fate. 
He  offers  an  angle  of  hearing.  On  the  day  of  Brown's  death,  he  "heard  that 
he  was  hung  but  did  not  "hear  that  he  was  dead.  .  .  .  ,"  and  he  lets  the  enigma 
linger.  If  he  had  heard  that  Brown  was  hung,  why,  for  heaven's  sake,  would 
he  need  to  hear  that  Brown  was  dead?  Crediting  Thoreau  with  sanity  and  full 
powers  of  articulation,  we  must  work  with  his  words  as  he  gives  them — not 
slough  them  off  as  confusion,  mental  lapse,  or  poetic  acrobatics.  He  leaves 
time  to  let  this  paradox  setde  in,  testing  our  imaginative  patience,  as  it  were. 
The  incongruity  is  that  a  life  might  not  perish  in  hanging,  and  that  hanging 
might  not  bring  death. 

Thoreau  seems  to  intimate  that  he  had  not  heard  that  John  Brown  was 
dead — because  he  wasn't.  In  being  hung,  Brown  might  have  been  given  new 
life,  as  martyrs  are.  Or  Brown  might  live  because  it's  impossible  to  believe,  or 
comprehend,  that  Brown  is  dead — not  because  the  shock  of  the  news  can't  be 
absorbed  but  because  anyone  as  alive  in  action,  principle,  and  spirit  as  John 
Brown  cannot  have  died  for  all  the  life  in  him.  It  may  be  that  Thoreau's 
missing  the  news  suggests  that  Brown  survives  indefinitely,  into  an  ex- 
tended future,  in  just  the  way  the  life  of  a  meteor  or  of  a  Schubert  Sonata 
outlasts  the  microscopically  small,  clocked  interval  of  its  entry  into,  and 
departure  from,  the  world.  My  most  recent  contact,  two  weeks  ago  now, 
with  a  Schubert  Sonata,  in  one  sense  ended  when  my  CD  player  stopped, 
and  I  paused  before  moving  on.  Yet  I  know  simultaneously  that  the  music 
has  not  ceased  but  extends  sempiternally.  Taking  the  long  view,  we  might 
say  that  John  Brown's  origin  is  as  old  and  dateless  as  Old  Testament 
prophets  or  angels,  and  that  his  life  extends  forward  from  his  hanging  to 
our  time  and  into  an  indeterminate  beyond.  The  eloquence  of  his  life 
outlasts  the  interval  between  his  census-recorded  life-and-death  in  much  the 
same  way  as  the  radiance  of  a  meteor  outlasts  the  momentary  flash  of  its 
light  or  the  echoing  rebounds  of  a  Sonata  outlasts  my  most  recent  hearing. 

Life  and  death  are  anomalous  phenomena  in  that  they  follow  no  single 
law  of  determination.  My  recording  of  Sonata  960  has  stopped  playing  but 
that  does  not  determine  that  it  is  not  still  alive — as  ever.  The  gloaming 
shifts  imperceptibly  toward  night  but  that  does  not  determine  that  the  day  is 
not  still  alive — as  ever.  The  threshold  of  my  door  belongs  to  the  beckoning 
outside  as  I  stride  out  to  the  back  yard  from  the  kitchen  but  that  does  not 
determine  that  the  threshold  does  not  also  belong  to  the  inside  of  the 
house.  The  anomalous  location  of  thresholds  may  matter  less  than  the 
anomalous  extent  of  the  life  of  a  Schubert  Sonata,  and  both  may  matter  less 
than  the  anomaly  of  Brown's  death.14  He  was  hung  yet  perhaps  is  not 
definitively  dead. 

Thoreau  calls  tidal  creatures,  belonging  to  sea  and  to  land  and  to  nei- 
ther and  both,  "anomalous  creatures."  Something  anomalous  escapes  a  law 
or  pattern  of  expected  and  well-defined  action  or  status,  belonging  only 
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problematically  to  them.  Brown  is  outside  Federal  law,  but  more  to  the 
point,  he's  anomalous  taxonomically,  ontologically.  There's  something 
deeply  troubling  about  the  questions  whether  this  celebrated  hanging  gives 
or  takes  life.  Brown's  status  is  anomalous,  for  a  medic's  rule-bound 
conventions  for  determining  its  place  and  time  are  not  absolutely  determi- 
native; he  belongs  to  a  mysterious  wild.15 

Thoreau  has  yet  another  sense  in  which  John  Brown  slips  out  of  the 
noose.  He's  keyed  to  Daniel  Webster's  failure  to  survive  hanging.  Webster's 
vote  for  a  strengthened  fugitive  slave  law  was  his  noose.  He  died  even 
though  census-takers  found  him  living  a  year  later.  He  is  now  in  an 
anomalous  zone:  the  laws  of  physiological  death  are  not  the  laws  of  moral 
death.  For  a  previously  admired  Northern  Senator  to  promote  a  law  that 
strengthened  the  powers  of  slavers  to  roam  the  New  England  countryside 
armed  in  pursuit  of  escaped  slaves  marked  his  moral  death.  Thoreau  and 
Bronson  Alcott  each  allude  to  gunshots  in  the  woods  signaling  the  re- 
capture or  killing  or  terrorizing  of  a  man,  woman,  or  child  on  the  way  to 
Canada.  On  pain  of  federal  arrest,  the  law  forced  citizens  of  Concord  and 
Boston  to  assist  in  and  not  impede  the  capture  of  escaped  slaves.  In  1850 
Theodore  Parker  preached  in  Boston  that  Webster  "takes  back  his  [previ- 
ous anti-slavery]  words  and  comes  himself  to  be  slavery's  slave"  (Renehan 
47).  Webster  is  an  anomaly,  a  slave,  despite  appearances.  Webster  died 
despite  appearances. 

In  1 852,  on  the  occasion  of  Webster's  physiological  departure,  Parker 
asks  if  he  can  now  mourn  the  man  who  two  years  earlier  had  signed  the 
hated  bill.  He  answers  that  he  cannot,  for  the  good  reason  that  Webster 
died  and  was  mourned  two  years  earlier.  John  Greenleaf  Whittier  reinforced 
the  point:  "When  faith  is  lost,  when  honor  dies,  the  man  is  dead!"  (Renehan 
47-48).  Webster  dies  when  he  disavows  his  anti-slavery  position;  despite 
hanging,  John  Brown  lives  on  as  his  avowed  word  lives  on.  When  faith  is 
secure  and  honor  alive,  the  man  is  alive.  Long  before  clerks  mark  him  dead, 
Webster  dies.  Long  after  clerks  stamp  him  "dead,"  John  Brown  lives. 

Memento  Mori  ! 

If  we  credit  Plato,  to  abandon  the  thought  of  death  is  to  abandon  phi- 
losophy. Court  records  list  the  living  and  dead,  but  those  records  do  not 
reveal  who  really  lives  and  dies.  Thoreau  cites  the  inscription,  Memento  moril 
-Think  of  your  death! — worrying  that  we  hear  this  in  only  a  "groveling" 
sense.  We  grovel  before  death  rather  than  seek  that  angle  from  which  life 
defeats  death.16  An  exultant  life  passes  through  death  to  add  more  to  life,  to 
complete  it.  Thoreau  claims,  "we've  wholly  forgotten  how  to  die,"  abandon- 
ing life  by  letting  death  be  merely  life  that  is  "rotted  or  sloughed  off  (Essays 
277).  One  end  of  a  line  of  available  overseers  has  death  declared  by  medics 
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or  census-takers,  the  other,  by  assessors  marking  loss  of  character,  radiance, 
or  honor.  The  upshot?  Brown's  hanging  does  not  lessen  or  kill  his  charac- 
ter, radiance  or  honor,  but  enhances  these.  Thoreau  "fails  to  hear"  that 
Brown  is  dead — because  he  lives. 

The  cultures  we  inherit  keep  moral  moments  alive,  keep  persons  of 
principle  or  great  character  alive  through  their  display  in  texts  or  theater,  in 
stories  passed  on  by  kin  or  by  community  action.  Such  moral  moments  are 
magnetic  foci  of  admiration  that  fuel  worthy  aspirations  and  are  fulfilled  in 
worthy  deeds  and  dispositions.  Ideals  of  character,  action,  or  bearing 
provide  tacit  or  explicit  models  to  measure  life's  worth:  frankness  or  honor, 
courage  or  great  kindness,  dedication  to  justice  or  to  the  needs  of  kin.  In  no 
obvious  order,  these  pictures  of  worth  embed  as  relatively  inescapable  parts 
of  lived  reality.  An  ideal,  or  sets  of  them  and  their  components  are  sus- 
tained through  our  praising  judgments  of  them,  and  through  their  contin- 
ued affirmation  by  admired  others.  Aversions  also  play  a  role.17  A  despised 
or  disfavored  action  or  temperament  reinforces  its  converse.  Dispraise  or 
mocking  distance  keeps  the  unworthy  at  bay. 

An  ideal's  strength  can  rest  on  self-mustered  conviction,  and  also  on 
affirmation  by  significant  others.  We  affirm  in  concert,  a  fact  hidden  in  a 
North- Atlantic  ideological  regime  that  would  valorize  absolute  autonomy.18 
However,  "No  man  is  an  Island"  and  no  woman  either.  We  grow  up  in 
families  and  they  never  abandon  us,  even  as  we  trade  some  members  for 
others,  even  distant  others.  Conviction  grows  amidst  parents,  neighbors, 
friends,  and  adopted  next-of-kin.  Thoreau  might  be  one  such  adopted  next- 
of-kin,  one  who  becomes  our  conscience.19 

When  ideals  take  on  life,  we  depend  on  their  successful  conveyance 
through  word  and  deed  among  a  "we"  of  indefinite  and  changing  extension 
and  affinity.  Exemplars  are  found  and  maintained  through  depiction,  song, 
and  direct  face-to-face  exchange.  In  contact,  we  soak  in  their  traits,  bearing, 
and  deeds.  John  Brown  is  an  exemplar  for  Thoreau,  and  perhaps  through 
praise,  he  becomes  one  for  us.  Thoreau  works  to  convey  Brown's  immortal 
worth;  he  says,  in  effect,  "Here  is  Life!  Behold!'  Brown's  sixty-year  life  marks 
a  successful  if  sometimes  floundering  biological  achievement,  the  survival 
of  a  physically  discrete  body  in  time.  As  an  animated  physiology,  Brown 
ceases  with  his  hanging;  yet  his  story,  his  life,  his  ensoulment,  does  not  stop 
there.  In  the  words  of  the  Civil  War  camp  song,  Thoreau  keeps  him  from 
"a-moulderin'  in  his  grave."-20  Thoreau  preserves  Brown  through  writing, 
and  as  import,  through  resistance  to  slavery,  both  in  the  company  he  keeps 
and  in  his  work  escorting  ex-captives  on  the  underground  railroad,  acts  kept 
alive  in  his  writing  and  in  the  writing  of  others. 

Beyond  physiology,  humans  enter  a  cultural  life  that  links  sisters,  moth- 
ers, brothers,  friends,  teachers,  mayors,  musicians,  whose  souls  richly  mix, 
are  receptively  porous  to  each  other  in  the  moment  and  over  time.  And  we 
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enter  the  abundance  of  Plato,  Shakespeare,  Christ,  the  Buddha,  and  endless 
others,  an  abundance  that  continues  indefinitely  past  the  demise  of  single 
physiologies.  This  flow  of  exchange  over  indefinitely  expanding  time  and 
space  constitutes  what  I  call  "infinite  culture"  and  shapes  what  it  is  to  be 
among  the  living. 

What  separates  life  from  death?  Remembering  his  accounts  of  walking, 
rowing,  and  seeking  wild  apples,  we'd  say  that  to  be  alive  is  to  be  immersed 
in  taste,  sound,  touch,  listening,  sight — to  behold — to  be  in  contact  with 
one's  mobile  surround.  To  be  alive  is  also  to  nourish  such  contact  in  stride 
and  song,  in  words  and  reenactments.  This  can  be  focused  at  three  overlap- 
ping levels  of  resolution.  We  exercise  poetic  capacities  of  reception  and 
transformation  at  the  level  of  perception.  A  splinter  appears  as  a  spar.  We 
exercise  moral  capacities  of  perception,  deed,  and  character  in  styles  of  living 
that  carry  life  beyond  the  confines  of  its  merely  physiological  expression. 
(To  risk  bodily  harm  or  social  acceptability  for  an  ideal  is  to  let  character 
trump  considerations  of  physiology  or  conformity.)  And  we  exercise 
hermeneutical,  interpretive  capacities,  engaging,  altering,  and  reproducing  the 
cultures  we  inherit  and  inhabit.  Powers  of  cultural  articulation  and  convey- 
ance let  us  articulate  and  reproduce  our  inherited  poetic  and  moral  sur- 
round, passed  on  in  texts,  folklore  and  endless  conversation.  We  imbibe  and 
pass  on  ways  of  understanding,  and  of  comportment  toward,  kin  and 
strangers  and  those  exemplars  we  praise  and  admire.  To  engage  at  this  level 
of  hermeneutical  transmission  includes  exercising  the  expressive  forms  of 
politics,  family  life,  the  arts,  schooling,  and  ever-so-many  other  strands  of 
our  complex  cultural  identities. 

Ktaadn  becomes  an  outpost  of  the  gods,  Fuller's  sandy  remains  be- 
come relics,  John  Brown  becomes  a  meteor:  these  instance  an  animation  of 
Ktaadn,  Fuller,  and  Brown  and  instance  an  aliveness  in  Thoreau's  powers  of 
imaginative  transposition  and  lyric  transfiguration  that  we  then  receive.  A 
moral-religious  dimension  is  in  play:  he  delivers  "essays  in  intellectual  love," 
Ortega-like  "salvations,"  of  Fuller,  wild  apples,  or  Walden.21  In  the  event, 
his  moral  character  and  poetic-hermeneutic  skills  give  their  character 
immortality.  Transposed  slightly,  their  character,  as  he  absorbs  it,  gives  him 
power  to  render  their  immortality,  which  in  turn  underwrites  his  character 
(and  immortality).  Rendering  Fuller's  capacity  to  rise  above  her  mangled 
body,  or  Ktaadn  as  the  shrouded  place  where  the  gods  attend  unfinished 
business,  or  John  Brown  as  a  serene  and  terrible  judge,  tests  our  capacity  to 
be  alive.  And  we  must  not  shut  down  with  the  further  test  that  asks  us  to 
acknowledge  that  only  a  half-dozen  persons  have  truly  lived  since  the  world 
began. 

The  bulk  of  villagers  and  citizens  who  have  entered  the  census  tables  in 
and  about  Concord  have  neither  lived  nor  died,  in  the  configuration  of  those 
notions  of  interest  to  Thoreau.  Can  neighbors  be  dispossessed  so  easily, 
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with  a  stroke  of  the  pen?  Thoreau  raises  the  bar  for  having  lived  and  places 
it  out  of  reach,  which  might  be  perverse,  but  then  again,  might  snap  his 
neighbors — us — awake.  In  "Walking,"  he  raises  the  bar  for  simply  walking, 
saying  that  in  his  experience,  only  one  or  two  persons  have  learned  that  art. 
How  many  have  been  alive  to  the  taste  of  the  evanescent  world  in  all  its 
poetic  variety  and  intensity,  the  world  of  the  saunterer,  a  world  that  is 
always  already  on  the  way  to  the  holy?  His  impossible,  humbling,  or  frankly 
exclusionary  standards  can  seem  impertinent.  For  the  moment  we  might  say 
that  these  upward  revisions  of  what  it  takes  to  be  walking  or  living  appear 
frivolous  mainly  for  those  mired  in  village  wisdom.  For  Thoreau,  these 
startling  reformulations  are  neither  passing  fancy  nor  conceptual  tinkering. 

One  way  or  another,  Thoreau's  poetic  translations  are  intended  to  be 
moves  into  reality,  into  contact  that  completes  it  and  so  also  transfigures  it.  His 
translations  are  from  one  register  of  reality  to  its  successor.  By  the  light  of 
the  first,  the  successor  may  seem  improbable,  yet  when  the  poetic  touch  is 
right,  will  seem  mysteriously  wonderful  if  not  inevitable.  Thoreau  gives  us 
contact  with  the  reality  of  our  not  knowing  how  to  walk  or  live  or  die — the 
reality  of  our  having  neither  lived  nor  died,  even  as  Washington  and 
Franklin  have  neither  lived  nor  died. 

Behold! 

Thoreau  meets  John  Brown  for  an  evening  some  months  before  Harp- 
ers Ferry.  Later,  after  his  civilly  certified  death,  he  beholds  John  Brown 
transfigured.  Brown  would  be  ill-served  by  having  the  interval  of  his  life 
recorded  only  as  the  clerk's  notes  on  his  birth  and  burial,  or  the  astrono- 
mer's timing  of  the  few  seconds  of  a  meteor-flash.  A  photographic  plate 
can't  pick  up  the  extended  cultural  impact  of  a  meteor,  nor  can  it  catch  the 
meteor  that  is  John  Brown.  The  interval  of  Thoreau's  beholding  is  much 
longer,  for  it  is  repeated  again  and  again,  with  each  reading  generation,  like 
my  hearing  and  rehearing  of  Schubert's  960.  And  meteors  are  portents,  as 
timeless  as  John  Brown  is  timeless.  He  is  revived  yet  again,  a  portent  now  a 
full  century  and  a  half  later.  Thoreau  notes  the  dates  for  Brown  leaving 
Concord,  for  his  battle  at  Harpers  Ferry,  and  for  the  day  he  mounts  the 
gallows  or  is  buried  in  North  Elba.  But  these  dates  do  not  answer — in  any 
deep  sense — whether  Brown  is  alive  or  dead.  As  a  philosopher,  Thoreau 
wonders  how  one  can  die  if  one  has  never  lived,  and  how  one  can  live  if 
one's  death  does  not  echo  through  the  tissues  of  one's  life,  making  it  add  to, 
rather  than  deplete,  the  life. 

The  fullness  of  Brown's  life  casts  a  shadow  on  the  so-called  "lives"  of 
earlier  notables.  Washington  and  Franklin,  for  instance,  did  not  really  die, 
for  Thoreau  holds  that  their  death  failed  to  speak,  failed  to  echo  back 
through  the  life.  Theirs  was  nothing  like  a  sacrificial  death,  a  death  for 
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something  of  importance.  Brown  dies  for  freedom,  his  death  speaks  for  it, 
enriching  the  life  devoted  to  it.  This  cannot  be  said  of  the  death  of  Franklin 
or  of  Washington.  "It  seems,"  Thoreau  writes,  "as  if  no  man  had  ever  died 
in  American  before,  for  in  order  to  die  you  must  first  have  lived"  (Essays 
277).  Tracing  Brown's  life  from  a  plateau  like  that  beneath  Ktaadn's  cloud- 
shrouded  summit,  the  place  of  the  gods,  the  place  of  creation,  a  census- 
keeper's  tally  of  life  and  death  dwindles  precipitously  in  significance.  An 
apotheosis  brings  John  Brown  into  view,  and  so  diminishes  Franklin  and 
Washington  that  their  life-and-death  is  no  more  than  a  mechanical  tick.  As 
Thoreau  wryly  puts  it,  they  merely  "ran  down  like  a  clock";  they  "were  let 
off  with  out  dying,"  released  from  the  ranks,  "they  were  merely  missing  one 
day"  (277). 

To  rise  to  Ktaadn  is  to  reign  from  the  place  where  the  world  began. 
The  fathers  of  the  Republic  do  not  so  rise.  The  press  noted  funerals,  dates, 
and  accomplishments.  Family  and  friends  will  miss  them.  But  from  the 
summit  of  Ktaadn  where  gods  forge  worlds,  give  life  and  take  it — from  that 
height,  these  were  minor  deaths,  or  no  deaths  at  all.  "No  temple's  vail  was 
rent,"  Thoreau  protests,  "only  a  hole  dug  somewhere."  Why  should  a  vail 
be  rent?  Well,  we  want  to  learn  something,  not  only  from  a  life,  but  in  a 
death.  Thoreau  finds  no  shattering  revelation  in  commonplace  demise. 
Brown's  death  rends  a  vail;  it  conveys — is — a  revelation,  an  apocalypse.22 
To  die  on  a  gallows  for  the  best  of  things  throws  light  back  on  life,  affirma- 
tively. Gallows  shimmer  as  a  cross,  and  a  death  sheds  radiant  light.  To  listen 
to  Brown's  words  from  jail,  Thoreau  says,  is  to  hear  a  new  testament,  and 
he  confronts  his  countrymen  with  scathing  irony:  "You  don't  know  your 
testament  when  you  see  it"  (Essays  280). 

Impossible  Measures 

Thoreau  has  installed  a  standard  for  life-and-death  that  will  seem  harsh 
and  ungenerous  to  those  who  hope  to  have  lived,  and  hope  that  their  deaths 
are  fitting  and  instructive.  Only  he  who  fully  lives  can  really  die,  and  only  he 
who  really  dies  can  have  fully  lived.  In  a  loose  sense  this  seems  fair  enough. 
But  for  Thoreau,  Brown  is  not  just  one  of  a  number  who  share  the  widely 
distributed  characteristic  of  fully  living  (and  dying).  For  Thoreau,  he 
embodies  a  measure  of  living.  He  is  not  an  example  of  something  we  would 
recognize  without  him,  but  an  exemplar  by  means  of  whom  we  know  an 
excellence,  and  without  whom  we  would  be  ignorant.  Everest  is  not  just  an 
example  of  a  high  alpine  terrain;  it  is  exemplar}-,  the  measure,  of  snow- 
capped majesty.  In  his  apotheosis  of  John  Brown,  Thoreau  drives  the  bar 
for  full)'  living  up  and  out  of  reach.  Brown  is  placed  in  a  select  company  that 
includes  Socrates  and  Christ  and  but  one  or  two  others.  Is  the  rest  of 
humanity  thus  dispossessed?  For  an  ordinary  mortal  aspiring  to  realise  virtue 
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or  excellence,  this  standard  might  seem  useless,  or  even  brutally  dismissive. 
Thoreau  is  disheartening  and  candid:  "Only  a  half  dozen  or  so  have  died 
[hence  Iived\  since  the  world  began"  {Essays  277). 

The  question  is  not  whether  John  Brown  is  a  good  man,  or  whether  his 
actions  are  justifiable,  all  things  considered,  or  whether  Thoreau  is  correct 
to  extol  him.23  The  question  I  ask  here  is  why  we  should  respond  affirma- 
tively to  a  dismally  unrealizable  standard.  Of  course,  Thoreau  also  says  that 
only  a  few  have  learned  to  walk.  The  exemplary  tramper  is  equally  out  of 
reach.  So  the  question  is,  can  Thoreau  deploy  the  theme  of  exemplary  virtue 
(in  the  life  of  John  Brown  or  Socrates)  and  exemplary  walking  (in  the  stride 
of  a  saunterer)  without  deflating  the  aspirations  of  all  who  know,  from  the 
start,  that  the  exemplary  is  out  of  reach  —  hopelessly  out  of  reach? 

Yet  a  standard  hopelessly  out  of  reach  still  shows  us  something  other 
than  the  uninspired  standards  of  passable  life,  or  passable  death.  Something 
other  than  the  conventional  life  exists — somewhere — somehow.  To  give  leeway 
to  a  higher  requirement  can  by  itself  pull  us  out  of  complacency  (at  least  for 
a  moment).  That  would  be  ecstasy,  for  to  be  ecstatic  is  to  be  pulled  outside 
of  oneself.  A  glimpse  of  the  best,  in  the  person  of  the  exceptional  Socrates 
or  John  Brown,  makes  the  standards  of  the  merely  passable  no  longer  the 
only  game  in  town.  Excellence  can  be  exultingly  wonderful  to  view.  In  art, 
we  admire  genius  in  performance  or  composition.  Yet  showing  us  a  skill  or 
life  that  could  never  be  ours  should  not  end  in  belittling  us  or  depriving  us 
of  life.  Thoreau  gives  us  a  measure  for  living  set  at  the  highest  notch. 
Should  we  therefore  discredit  it?  That  could  seem  like  sour  grapes,  or 
resentment. 

A  standard  we  can  never  fully  attain,  or  even  hope  to  attain,  can  never- 
theless sharpen  our  perceptions  of  excellence.  Listening  to  a  performer  we 
could  never  become,  we  learn  something  special  about  musical  depth.  And 
hearing  Brown's  life  as  Thoreau  does,  we  can  hope  to  learn  more  about  full 
life  and  death,  despite  our  having  no  hope  of  scaling  the  heights  Brown 
attains.  From  this  angle,  an  exemplar  does  not  so  much  give  us  a  goal  to 
attain  as  a  new  light  that  alters  the  landscape  we  traverse.  We  are  given  the 
glitter  of  new  possibilities  and  the  impossibility  of  old  options.  We  get  no 
new  action-guide  but  a  new  orientation.  We  are  awakened  to  a  sensibility 
previously  unknown.  Our  perceptions  are  translated  to  a  new  register. 
Perhaps  slavery  is  more  impossible  than  it  was.  The  world  after  Brown  is 
not  the  same  as  the  world  before  Brown.  He  does  not  give  us  the  specific 
telos  of  our  action  but  casts  his  light  over  the  space  in  which  our  specific 
actions  will  occur. 

By  the  dim  light  of  those  who  graze  in  a  good-enough,  passable  pas- 
ture, Brown  will  be  found  mad,  a  fanatic,  a  fantasy-driven  killer,  subject  to 
delusions  of  grandeur,  an  irresponsible  man  leading  the  naive  to  disaster 
and  threatening  all  civil  order.  Thoreau  based  his  high  assessment  of  Brown 
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on  first-hand  acquaintance.  Some  months  before  Harpers  Ferry,  Brown  had 
approached  both  Thoreau  and  Emerson  for  funds,  without  being  terribly 
specific  about  his  plans.  Talking  with  him  over  dinner,  both  men  were 
impressed  by  Brown's  demeanor,  courage,  and  character.  In  their  view — 
and  they  were  sharp  observers  of  character — it  was  no  fanatic  or  bungler 
that  they  faced.  In  his  apotheosis,  Thoreau  saves  Brown  from  the  denigra- 
tion and  abuse  he  otherwise  attracts,  and  saves  Concord  and  its  surrounds 
from  their  indifference  to  his  testament.  And  for  those  who  were  already 
indignant  at  the  debasement  of  government  in  enforcing  slave  practices, 
Thoreau's  writing  stiffens  the  spirit  of  resistance  to  evil  and  affirmation  of 
good. 

Finally,  as  we've  seen,  there's  more  than  one  standard  to  pit  against  the 
complacency  of  only  passable  living.  In  Thoreau's  hands,  John  Brown  is 
pitched  to  apocalyptic  intensity.  More  gentle  and  perhaps  more  attainable 
are  the  standards  wafting  through  "Walking,"  "Wild  Apples,"  and  Walden. 
So  the  choice,  at  last,  is  not,  or  need  not  be,  solely  between  the  party  of 
Brown  and  the  party  of  men  of  quiet  desperation.  Our  ideals  of  full  living 
are  many  and  varied.  We  may  fail  at  the  demands  John  Brown  exacts,  and  if 
Thoreau's  practice  sets  the  bar,  we  may  also  fail  at  truly  walking.  We  can 
nevertheless  sharpen  our  sensibilities  in  the  light  of  their  lives. 

Thoreau  also  holds,  beyond  walking  and  living  and  dying  well,  that  we 
might  inhabit  a  paradise  in  the  taste  of  a  late  December  apple,  newly 
thawed,  picked  some  months  after  freezing,  when  its  fermentation  makes  it 
the  favorite  of  the  gods.  Need  we  fall  short  here,  as  well?  Perhaps  we  can 
exalt  in  knowing  wild  apples,  and  that,  for  a  moment,  will  be  achievement 
enough. 

Porous  Souls 

WTien  John  Thoreau,  Henry's  brother,  died  of  lockjaw,  Henry  nearly 
died  with  him.  It  was  as  if  the  bodies,  their  very  physiologies,  were  porous, 
as  disease,  and  death  passed  from  one  to  the  other.  John  died  in  Henry's 
arms,  and  Henry  took  on  all  the  symptoms  of  John's  disease.  Their  souls, 
too,  became  porous.  John's  death  entered  Henry's  spirit,  killing  part  of  him, 
causing  a  psychic  trauma.  John's  spirit  entered  also  in  the  form  of  an 
impulse  to  write  a  long  account  of  their  time  together.  This  resuscitation  of 
John's  spirit  came  out  much  later  in  A  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack 
Rivers.  Henry  takes  in  John's  spirit,  and  sends  it  out  in  writing.  Then  later 
still,  he  takes  in  John  Brown's  spirit,  and  sends  it  out  in  writing.  Or  we 
could  reverse  the  directionality:  John  Thoreau  and  John  Brown  each  enters 
Henry's  spirit  to  transform  it,  enters  through  the  porous  membrane  that  is 
his  soul.  Henry  suffers  Brown's  affliction,  and  having  allowed  it  entry,  keeps 
it  from  the  dead  in  writing  two  of  his  most  eloquent  and  topical  essays:  "A 
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Plea  for  Captain  John  Brown,"  written  after  Brown's  arrest,  and  its 
companion,  "The  Last  Days  of  John  Brown,"  written  for  his  burial.  Writing 
becomes  consecration  as  Brown's  spirit  enters  Henry's  and  is  returned 
blessed  to  be  received  by  waiting  others. 

Brown  is  not  ordinarily,  passably  good.  As  Thoreau  puts  it,  he  is  a  tran- 
scendentalist  in  virtue  of  transcending  garden-variety  goodness.  He  risks  his 
life  escorting  a  dozen  hunted  strangers  to  a  Canadian  freedom  through 
hostile  and  armed  territory.  His  life,  the  life  of  his  family,  and  the  lives  of 
those  he  escorted,  were  at  risk.  He  pursues  a  heroic  vocation.  He  would 
bring  captives  from  captivity.  He  aroused  a  dread  among  the  Missourians 
through  whose  territory  he  passed,  Thoreau  said,  for  it  was  known  they 
confronted  a  man  who  would  not  be  taken.  As  news  of  Harpers  Ferry 
traveled  north,  he  became  a  meteor,  an  avenging  angel,  a  portent  and  first 
taste  of  apocalypse  ahead.  "He  has  a  spark  of  divinity  in  him,"  Thoreau 
says,  and  attests,  "Of  all  the  men  who  were  my  contemporaries,  it  seemed 
to  me  that  John  Brown  was  the  only  one  who  had  not  died'  {Essays  278,  288). 

Thoreau  is  not  pleading  for  Brown's  life,  as  if  it  were  something 
physiological  to  prolong  or  steal  away  under  cover  of  night.  Crito  offered 
Socrates  an  escape  from  certain  execution;  an  ex-Kansas  soldier  offered 
Brown  an  escape,  which  he  refused.24  Brown's  character,  like  Socrates', 
secures  his  "immortal  life."  Thoreau  writes  of  life  that  can't  be  lost, 
immortal  life.  Thoreau  saves  Brown  as  Paul  saves  Jesus  as  Plato  saves 
Socrates.  Each  figure  is  a  place  within  a  field  of  spirit,  a  porous  place  of 
mutual  openness  to  others  open  to  us.  Soul  or  spirit  is  that  open  field  of 
possibility,  spread  temporally  forward  and  back,  and  spatially  in  every 
direction.  To  take  place  within  the  flows  that  constitute  this  field  is  to  let 
saving  words  arc  through  it,  to  receive  such  words,  reanimate  them,  and 
pass  on  their  salvations  to  endless  unknown  others.  Souls  open  as  spirit — 
take  in,  give  back. 

Infinite  Culture 

We  are  biological  creatures  who  are  also  essentially  cultural,  creatures 
that  exercise  power  and  undergo  powerlessness  in  the  reception,  suste- 
nance, and  reproduction  of  a  second  nature,  cultural  spirit,  as  it  were.  We 
work  in  and  under  lasting  institutions  that  are  more  than  physiological 
inheritance:  music,  politics,  and  schooling;  ways  of  burial,  birth,  and  war; 
ways  of  painting,  poetry,  and  sports;  of  raising  kids  and  marrying  them;  of 
writing  out  lives.  These  forms  are  supra-personal  or  institutional  and  also 
intensely  personal,  forming  the  persons  we  are,  our  second  natures,  in  play 
as  we  allow  a  culture's  practices  and  its  varied  exemplars  of  them  take 
residence  as  our  inheritance. 
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Thoreau  is  invaded  by  his  brother's  suffering  in  a  physiological  trans- 
mission of  symptoms,  brother  to  brother.25  By  simple  accounting,  John  had 
lockjaw  and  Henry  didn't,  Henry  survives  and  John  doesn't.  But  it's  also 
clear  that  Henry  is  translated  into  a  new  somatic-psychic  configuration  (call 
him  Henry-J,  or  John-H),  whose  spirit  translates  forward  in  the  living 
(cultural)  words  of  A  Week,  and  translated  still  further  afield  as  A  Week 
finds  its  living  breath  in  my  classroom.  Thus  a  many-times  translated 
Concord  spirit  is  active  in  our  present,  having  flowed  forward  from  lives 
robust  1 50  years  ago. 

Thoreau  travels  mysteriously  from  sister  to  sister,  from  brother  to 
speech,  from  words  to  books,  from  books  to  new  spirit,  growing  in 
animation  and  momentum  (when  robust).  Perhaps  in  his  present  incarna- 
tion as  A  Week,  Walden,  and  "Civil  Disobedience,"  Thoreau  is  as  robust  as 
he  ever  was.  In  a  world  in  and  of  anomalous  spirit,  declarations  of  what  life- 
or-death  amounts  to  are  not  definitive.  To  acknowledge  the  liveliness  of 
Thoreau,  or  Henry-John,  confirms  the  efficacy  of  cumulative  generations  of 
cultural  reproduction,  and  confirms  porous  boundaries  between  Henry  and 
A  Week,  between  A  Week  and  us,  and  between  us  and  those  to  come. 

Porous  membranes  are  gates  that  open  or  shut  to  another's  somatic- 
psychic  presence.  We  are  reciprocally  dependent  in  that  when  I  shut  down  a 
gate  to  you,  I  kill  part  of  you  and  part  of  myself.  If  enough  souls  shut  down 
to  a  style  of  music,  that  style  dies,  ceases  to  be  translated  into  ever-new  life. 
If  I  shut  down  to  the  brothers-Thoreau,  part  of  A  Week  will  die.  If  collec- 
tively we  die  to  the  spirit  of  A  Week,  culturally  we  die  a  small  (or  large) 
death.  Imagine  if  A  Week  goes  unread  and  dies,  and  after  it  "Civil  Disobedi- 
ence" (or  "Resistance")  and  Walden.  Henry  will  have  suffered  a  death  and  a 
dimension  of  global  interconnectedness  will  have  died,  as  well.  The  death  of 
"Disobedience"  or  "Resistance"  will  take  with  it  a  part  of  Mahatma  Gandhi 
and  Martin  Luther  King,  and  lessen  the  punch  of  the  idea  and  practice  of 
resistance  that  underlie  parts  of  American  and  Modern  Indian  history. 
Happily,  Thoreau  and  Gandhi  survive  as  we  read  "Civil  Disobedience" 
attentively.  We  die  in  solitude,  to  be  sure,  but  also  in  community,  collec- 
tively. A  reader  letting  Thoreau's  life  have  impact  can  occlude  a  town  hall 
record  of  Thoreau's  death. 

Thoreau  does  not  write  to  pass  on  data  but  to  dramatize,  restage,  relive, 
so  that  in  reading  we  can  restage,  relive,  live.  Reliving  Thoreau's  "Resis- 
tance" or  Week  on  the  Concord  River  resuscitates  a  part  of  cultural  life  that 
stretches  back  to  Thoreau's  Concord,  and  rebounds  forward  through 
Gandhi  and  King  and  bounces  back  again  to  some  of  the  oldest  writing  on 
the  globe.  Thoreau  reached  back  to  the  Gita  and  over  to  Greece  and 
Aeschylus  and  then  forward  and  north  to  a  Milton  who  in  turn  reaches  back 
to  Biblical  time  and  space.  To  relive  A  Week  in  reading  it  is  to  intercept  and 
then  relive  a  river  trip,  let's  say  a  mere  century  and  a  half  ago,  for  it's  also  to 
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relive  passages  on  death  and  war  that  Thoreau  culls  and  transmutes  from 
the  Bhagavad  Gita.  How  can  we  picture  this  longevity? 

We  might  think  of  rippling  circles  radiating  from  a  stone  tossed  in  the 
middle  of  quiet  lake,  the  spatial  extensions  from  a  center  read  as  temporal 
extensions,  as  well.  Or  we  might  think  of  carbon  radiating  from  an  ancient 
bone,  still  sending  out  its  powerful  signals  from  a  distant  past,  say  the  past 
of  the  Gita,  or  the  more  recent  past  of  "A  Plea"  or  A  Week.  But  both  the 
image  of  widening  ripples  and  the  image  of  radiation  from  a  shard  of 
ancient  life  predict  steady  disintegration  of  signal,  and  some  cultural  texts 
seem  to  know  only  expanding  strength  in  their  circles  of  signal.  With  time, 
their  energy  is  dispersed  in  strengths  that  far  exceed  the  power  of  their 
initial  signals.  So  cultural  dispersion  is  more  like  the  spread  of  an  ancient 
species  of  forest  Life,  a  dispersion  and  broadcast  marked  by  multiple 
advances  and  declines,  transmutations  and  adaptations.  The  Gita  in  the 
woods  outside  Concord  is  not  exactly  the  Gita  in  third-century  Bombay  or 
in  nineteenth-century  London.  Nevertheless,  despite  endless  translation- 
mistranslation,  "A  Plea"  or  "Slavery  in  Massachusetts"  reanimates  our 
present  second  nature.  These  Concord  essays  only  gain  strength  as  we  hear 
beneath  their  surface  Aeschylus  or  the  Book  of  Job  or  the  Gita,  as  their 
resonance  confirms  an  infinite  culture. 

In  preparing  his  transmissions,  at  once  literary,  religious,  and  philoso- 
phical, Thoreau  hopes  for  readers.  He  envisions  them  as  the  next  step  in 
the  ever-emerging  reality  of  his  writing.  As  his  spirit  and  the  spirit  of  John 
Brown  intertwine,  so  both  intertwine  with  the  inter-animations  that  lie 
ahead.26  The  burden  of  Thoreau's  writing  rests  with  him,  but  not  with  him 
alone,  and  at  the  present,  we  might  hazard  that  his  hopes  are  requited.  If 
not  everywhere,  he  yet  has  his  attentive  circle  of  readers  keeping  him  alive. 
And  we  can  hope  for  more  ahead. 

Not  Merely  Matter 

Cultural  events  spring  out  of  their  underlying  material  contexts.  Catgut 
and  varnish,  wood  and  steel,  are  the  material  underlay  for  the  sweet  sound 
of  a  violin.  But  the  spread  of  a  new  concerto  around  the  globe  is  a  transmis- 
sion that  springs  free  from  a  plane  of  catgut  and  steel.  John's  material  life- 
and-death  can  spring  into  Henry's.  The  Gita,  as  a  material  book,  can  pass 
into  the  spirit  of  A  Week.  As  we  read  A  Week,  we  absorb  a  Henry  animated 
by  John  and  the  Gita.  Who  knows  the  boundless  material  underlay  of  the 
Gita  or  Henry  or  John?  For  A  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers,  we 
need  at  least  lumber,  paper,  water,  and  pencils — and  the  institutions  of 
publishing  and  libraries — and  then  cultural  ceremonies  of  schooling  in 
history  and  verse,  and  ears  that  can  hear,  all  of  which  allow  spirit  to  spring 
free. 
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The  powers  of  bodily  expressiveness  begin  with  an  underlay  of  physi- 
ology and  bodily  mobility,  but  bodily  expressions  then  spring  free,  say  in  an 
Anthony  Hopkins  performance.  The  powers  of  poetic  expressiveness  begin 
with  an  underlay  of  intelligible,  simple  speech,  but  can  spring  free  in  the 
eloquence  of  a  Thoreau.  His  remark  that  he  had  not  heard  of  John  Brown's 
death  is  a  crucial  moment  in  the  raising  of  Brown  from  physiological 
extinction  to  spiritual  perdurance.  A  spirit  plays  on  the  surface  of  an 
expressive  body,  and  a  spirit  plays  on  the  surface  of  a  prose  and  poetry 
penned  by  Thoreau.  John  Brown  is  recreated,  translated  as  spirit  in  "A 
Plea"  and  "Last  Days." 

If  we  let  powers  at  play  in  the  words  of  the  texts  speak  to  us  as  our 
own,  we're  transformed,  transfigured  by  reading  and  words.  Through 
openness  to  eloquence  we  achieve  openness  to  otherness.  We  see  the  other 
as  our  own,  and  ourselves  in  the  other.  And  we  find  that  our  community  of 
words  contain  and  renew  the  spirit  of  Thoreau,  the  spirit  of  Ktaadn,  the 
spirit  of  wild  apples  or  lilies  and  the  spirit  of  Fuller's  bones  and  John 
Brown's  death.  That  is  enough  to  keep  us  alive. 

The  author  would  like  to  thank  Mama  Robinson  and  Clark  West,  who  each  in  their  way 
made  this  reading  possible.  Clark  West  challenged  us,  in  a  Thoreau  seminar,  to  see  Thoreau 
whole;  I  thank  him  for  that. 


NOTES 


1  This  passage  is  worked  up  from  his  journals  (Journal 2:49;  2:80).  Although 
Fuller  is  not  named  in  Cape  Cod,  it's  clear  that  this  passage  alludes  to  his  search 
for  Fuller's  bones  in  the  sands  of  Fire  Island  where  he  was  sent  from  Concord 
to  retrieve  her  effects  and  her  body.  The  bones  that  he  found  were  too 
decomposed  to  be  identified  as  hers;  only  some  of  her  clothing  was  found,  and 
none  of  her  writing. 

2  See  also  Edward  F.  Mooney,  The  Toss  of  Intimacy  in  American  Thought:  Per- 
sonal Philosophy  from  Thoreau  to  Cavell  (Continuum,  2009),  Ch.  1-3. 

3  See  Bugbee;  see  also  Andrea  Wilson  Nightingale,  Spectacles  of  Truth  in  Clas- 
sical Creek  Philosophy:  Theoria  in  its  Cultural  Context  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  UP, 
2004). 

4  Thunder,  the  top  of  Ktaadn,  or  floating  alone  looking  skyward  in  a 
boat — these  mark  moments  of  "the  sublime"  or  "infinite"  for  Thoreau. 
Rousseau,  too,  has  a  reverie,  looking  up  from  a  boat's  bottom  to  find  a  glimpse 
of  "the  infinite"  (Reveries  of  a  Solitary  Walker,  no.  5).  "The  sublime"  spans  a  field 
from  "brute"  physiological  impact  (we  have  an  involuntary  startle  reflex)  to 
hermeneutical  interpretation  forever  unfinished — the  continuous  translations  in 
"infinite  culture" — and  then  on  to  possible  "ontological  import":  a  "revelation 
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of  the  infinite,"  an  "intrusion  of  the  undeconstructible,"  or  "being  tempered  by 
a  wondrous  appearance  of  the  divine"  (the  unknown).  I  discuss  the  complexity 
of  "the"  sublime  in  The  Loss  of  Intimacy,  Ch.  4.  Heidegger's  sublime  privileges 
light-in- a- clearing  over  sound-spaces-opened  (say,  by  thunder,  the  splash  of  a 
fish,  or  the  sustained  tones  of  great  music).  Does  this  demotion  of  sound  (and 
the  ear)  make  a  difference? 

5  Thoreau  speaks  of  Brown's  hanging  as  the  day  of  his  "translation"  from  a 
man  having  his  last  meal  with  his  wife  to  "a  divine  spark,"  and  "a  meteor," 
making  Brown  "more  alive  than  he  ever  was.  He  has  earned  immortality,"  and 
is  now  "in  the  clearest  light  that  shines  on  this  land"  (Essays  288). 

6  Thoreau  calls  on  our  knack  for  seeing  as,  for  hearing  as,  for  tasting  as.  The 
classic  discussion  of  "seeing  as"  is  in  Wittgenstein's  Philosophical  Investigations, 
where  he  considers  the  reversible  duck-rabbit  figure.  The  duck  grips  us  as  a 
duck  even  as  we  might  willingly  reverse  its  aspect  so  that  the  rabbit  grips  us.  A 
mood  of  dismay  at  a  child's  mess  can  grip  us  even  as  we  might  reverse  its 
aspect  so  that  the  child's  exuberant  creativity  emerges  dominant.  John  Brown's 
hanging  can  change  aspect,  can  become  John  Brown's  glory. 

7  The  wild  can  be  figured  as  the  domain  of  the  will.  There's  some  etymo- 
logical support  for  this  association  (which  Thoreau  cites),  as  well  as  important 
resonances  with  Nietzsche's  contrast  of  the  Dionysian  and  the  Apollonian,  or 
Schopenhauer's  contrast  of  Will  and  Idea.  See  my  forthcoming  companion 
essay  "Wonder  and  Affliction:  Thoreau's  Dionysian  World,"  in  Thoreau  as 
Philosopher,  ed.  Rick  Anthony  Furtak  (Stanford:  Stanford  UP,  forthcoming 
2010). 

8  See  note  4,  above.  Consider  the  Whirlwind  voice  delivered  to  Job.  The 
shattering  of  the  old  world  opens  Job  to  the  new. 

9  "Slavery  in  Massachusetts"  was  Thoreau's  exasperated,  angry,  even  de- 
spairing, but  ultimately  affirming  response  to  the  Burns  case,  delivered  July  4, 
1854,  at  an  abolitionist  protest  and  rally  in  Framingham,  MA.  It  was  published 
in  Garrison's  Liberator  on  July  21. 

10  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson,  a  friend  of  Thoreau,  gained  entry.  Hig- 
ginson  became  a  member  of  The  Secret  Six  who  financially  supported  John 
Brown's  Kansas  paramilitary  activity  and  Brown's  attack  at  Harpers  Ferry.  He 
was  also  an  editorial  confident  at  the  Atlantic  of  the  young  Emily  Dickinson. 

11  Long  columns  of  military  in  full  dress  separated  the  avenue  of  Burns' 
solitary  walk  from  a  crowd  estimated  at  50,000.  He  was  made  to  march  flanked 
by  four  Federal  companies  in  full  regalia,  two  companies  of  Boston  militia,  and 
several  artillery  companies,  including  a  cannon.  It  was  a  ridiculous  show  meant 
to  ridicule  the  Abolitionist  cause  and  Burns  himself.  The  soldiers  were  given 
orders  to  shoot  into  the  crowd  at  any  sign  of  "disturbance" — hence  a  potential 
restaging  of  the  Boston  Massacre.  Austin  Willey,  editor  of  Maine's  Portland 
Inquiry,  in  the  ljune  1854  issue,  has  Southern  slave-catchers  gloating,  "teaching 
New  Englanders  a  lesson"  through  the  ugly  capture  and  quasi-military  incar- 
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ceration  of  Anthony  Burns.  The  headline  for  Willey's  account  is  "Rubbing  it  in! 
Man-hunting  in  Boston"  (2).  I  thank  Marcia  Robinson  for  this  source. 

12  The  Russian  monk  Staretz  Silouan  (1866-1938)  is  credited  with  this  in- 
junction, which  is  both  heartening  and  depressing,  for  it  asks  us  to  attend, 
impossibly,  to  suicide  bombs,  and  to  the  despair- shattering  smile  of  an  innocent 
child;  to  our  demons,  and  at  times  to  a  bountiful  lily.  Silouan  is  quoted  on  the 
frontispiece  to  Gillian  Rose,  Love's  Work  (New  York:  Schocken,  1997). 

13  "John's  Brown's  Body"  was  already  a  popular  military  camp  song.  The 
tune,  with  different  words,  began  as  a  campfire  spiritual,  sung  to  the  tune  we 
sing  today  as  "The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic." 

14  The  possibility  of  something  both  living  on  and  not  living  on  is  related 
to  Kristeva's  discussions  of  abjection  and  death.  See  Ludger  H.  Viefhues-Baily, 
Beyond  the  Philosopher's  Fear:  A  Cavellian  heading  of  Gender,  Origin  and  Religion  in 
Modern  Skepticism  (Burlington,  VT:  Ashgate,  2007),  Ch.  5. 

15  Fuller's  bones  are  discovered  in  that  tidal  strip  between  land  and  sea  that 
seems  more  important  to  Thoreau,  in  his  beach  walks,  than  either  land  or  sea. 
He  calls  "anomalous  creatures"  those  who  inhabit  neither  land  nor  sea  but 
both- — clams  and  jelly  fish,  for  instance  (see  Cape  Cod,  Ch.  IV,  p.  81).  The 
possibility  of  something  both  living  on  and  not  living  on,  both  dying  and  not 
dying,  both  being  "inside"  ("in  consciousness")  and  "outside"  ("objectively  in 
the  world")  is  illuminated  by  Kristeva's  discussions  of  abjection  and  death.  Her 
views  are  discussed  in  Viefhues-Baily  Ch.  5.  Thoreau  belongs  to  the  anomalous 
wild,  as  does  John  Brown.  He  belongs  to  the  wild  of  the  beach,  and  to  the  wild 
of  the  swamp  and  meadow,  to  the  dark  vortices  that  offer  and  withhold  life, 
that  contain  and  don't  contain  life.  The  lily  belongs  in  the  ambit  of  his  walking, 
to  a  strip  of  swampy  mud,  and  also  to  a  fragrant  circle  of  redeeming  beauty. 

16  Kierkegaard  suggests  that  Socrates  escapes  death  at  the  moment  of  his 
death  sentence,  for  from  that  moment  on  no  threat  of  death  can  coerce  him. 
And  his  immortality  is  confirmed  as  he  refuses  to  escape,  which  would  be  to  go 
back  on  his  word.  See  Fear  and  Trembling,  trans.  Alastair  Hannay  (New  York: 
Penguin,  1985),  141.  Thoreau  may  well  be  hearing  John  Brown's  hanging 
against  the  background  of  the  trial  and  death  and  prison  conversations  of 
Socrates. 

17  Kristeva  traces  the  simultaneous  emergence  of  ideals  and  their  opposites, 
aversions,  or  "abjections,"  from  an  undifferentiated  field.  See  the  discussion  by 
Viefhues-Baily. 

18  See  my  "What  Has  Hegel  to  Do  with  Henry  James?  Acknowledgment, 
Dependence,  and  Having  a  Life  of  One's  Own,"  Inquiry  vol.  5,  No.  3  (2002): 
331-50. 

19  On  a  textual  other  as  conscience,  see  James  Conant,  "Nietzsche's  Perfec- 
tionism: a  reading  of  Schopenhauer  as  Educator,"  in  Nietzsche's  Postmoralism,  ed. 
Richard  Schacht  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  UP,  2001),  p.  208. 
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10  The  Union  civil  war  song  begins  "John  Brown's  body  lies  a-mouldering 
in  the  grave/  But  his  soul  goes  marching  on."  To  moulder  is  to  turn  to  dust; 
one  who  makes  mouldings  translates  lumber  to  dust. 

21  Ortega  calls  his  Meditations  on  Quixote  "essays  in  intellectual  love,"  and 
humanist  "salvations."  See  my  discussion,  The  Loss  of  Intimacy,  Ch.  1. 

22  Apocalypse  can  mean  cataclysmic  destruction,  but  it  can  also  mean  pro- 
phetic revelation  (that  perhaps  foretells  destruction  and  renewal). 

23  I  ask  how  Thoreau's  position  can  be  plausible  in  its  own  terms,  which 
means  a  charitable  reconstruction  of  the  intelligibility  of  the  position  (from  the 
standpoint  of  the  writer).  Whether  John  Brown  was  justified  in  his  actions,  or 
whether  Thoreau  was  justified  in  praising  them,  is  another  matter.  Along  those 
lines  (in  another  paper)  we  might  consider  a)  whether  our  moral  landscape  can 
accommodate  "moral  terrorists,"  as  it  were;  b)  whether  Brown  might  be  not  so 
much  a  terrorist  as  a  pre-maturely  enlisted  Union  Army  officer  (he  jumped  the 
gun),  c)  whether  he  is  a  reincarnation  of  the  farmers  and  villagers  of  Concord 
who  opened  fire  on  those  surely  legitimate  defenders  of  civic  order  and  the  law, 
the  British  Army,  and  d)  whether  his  action  was  one  in  a  sequence  of  earlier 
battles,  a  tactical  response,  say,  to  the  slavers'  sack  of  Lawrence,  Kansas. 

24  The  soldier's  name  was  Silas  Soule. 

25  See  Wai  Chee  Dimock's  brilliant  discussion  in  Through  Other  Continents: 
American  Literature  Across  Deep  Time  (Princeton:  Princeton  UP,  2006),  Ch.  1, 
"Global  Civil  Society:  Thoreau  on  Three  Continents."  She  has  John  and  Henry 
linked  not  only  psychically  but  somatically,  like  Siamese  twins:  the  somatic- 
psychic  border  is  porous. 

26  Thoreau  read  a  draft  of  "Wild  Apples"  in  February  1860,  less  than  three 
months  after  Brown  was  hanged.  The  day  after  Brown's  death,  no  doubt  under 
immunological  stress  from  the  event,  Thoreau  caught  the  cold  that  led  to  the 
bronchitis  and  tuberculosis  that  would  kill  him.  He  died  May  6,  1862.  "Wild 
Apples"  was  published  in  November,  1862,  and  so  might  be  considered 
Thoreau's  "Amen."  His  walking  and  politics  converge. 

Appendix:  Further  Notes 

On  "translation" 

In  the  last  paragraph  of  "Last  Days  of  John  Brown,"  Thoreau  figures  the 
day  of  his  death  as  the  day  of  his  "translation" — as  if  Brown's  words  and 
actions  now  begin  lengthy  translation,  perhaps  from  an  earthly  to  a  heavenly 
text,  but  surely  from  his  words  and  actions  into  words  that  Thoreau  and  others 
will  offer  to  ensure  he  has  not  spoken  in  vain.  Thus  Brown  is  translated  from 
the  gallows  to  new  life,  and  to  an  indefinitely  extending  life.  In  a  different 
instance  of  translation,  the  old  body  is  buried  in  North  Elba,  yet  a  new  body 
appears  translated  to  canvas,  one  painted  by  Thomas  Hovenden  nearly  three 
decades  later,  ca.  1884,  now  hanging  in  The  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art. 
Thoreau  foretells  this  cultural  translation  days  before  Brown's  demise,  predict- 
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ing  that  the  likeness  of  Brown  will  appear  as  an  "ornament  in  some  future 
national  gallery"  (final  paragraph,  "A  Plea").  The  man's  spirit  was  also  trans- 
lated through  its  rendering  by  James  Redpath  {Echoes  of  Harpers  Ferry,  1860),  and 
later,  W.E.B.  DuBois  (John  Brown,  1909),  and  Russell  Banks  (C/oudsp/itter:  A 
Novel,  1998). 

The  Burns  case  and  before 

In  the  Shadrach  case  (1851),  the  rescue  of  a  purported  slave  from  the  Bos- 
ton courthouse  was  successful:  a  group  of  free  Blacks  stormed  the  courtroom, 
taking  the  guards  by  surprise,  grabbed  Shadrach,  and  fled  through  a  large 
supportive  crowd  to  a  waiting  carriage.  In  the  Sims  case  (1851),  a  rescue  failed. 
Guards  were  prepared  this  time  and  in  great  enough  number  to  keep  a  large 
crowd  from  breaking  into  the  courthouse.  Sims  was  returned  to  Georgia  where 
his  "master"  gave  him  a  near-fatal  public  whipping  as  a  lesson  to  would-be 
rescuers  in  the  north.  Marcia  Robinson  has  steered  me  toward  contemporary 
newspaper  accounts  of  this  failed  rescue  and  the  Burns  case  in  Garrison's 
Liberator  and  in  Austin  Willey's  Port/and  Inquirer.  Burns  was  kidnapped  (or 
arrested)  on  Wednesday  May  24,  1854.  Friday,  free  blacks  and  white  abolitions 
met  separately  to  plan  his  rescue.  Theodore  Parker,  Wendell  Phillips,  Thomas 
Wentworth  Higginson  and  others  voted  that  night  to  muster  a  confrontation 
the  next  morning.  Their  black  counterparts,  who  had  been  meeting  separately, 
had  already  come  to  the  streets  to  storm  the  courthouse.  The  attempted  rescue 
that  night  became  an  improvised  but  concerted  effort.  There  were  enough 
guards  within  to  repel  them.  Burns  was  tried  under  increased  guard  May  27-31. 
The  verdict  was  delayed  so  that  Federal  and  Boston  military  and  civic  authori- 
ties had  time  to  orchestrate  a  show  of  force.  The  verdict  was  delivered  June  2. 
The  militias  dressed  Burns  in  silk  and  brightly  colored  pantaloons  for  a  showy 
and  humiliating  walk  to  the  ship  for  deliver}7  South. 

On  Victor  Hugo 's  plea 

Victor  Hugo  wrote  a  plea  for  Brown's  life  from  his  Guernsey  exile.  It  was 
dated  December  2,  1859,  the  day  Brown  was  hung,  and  was  widely  published  in 
Europe  and  America:  "Political!)  speaking,  the  murder  of  [ohn  Brown  would 
be  an  irreparable  mistake.  It  would  create  in  the  Union  a  latent  fissure  that 
would  in  the  long  run  break  it.  Brown's  suffering  might  strengthen  slavery  in 
Virginia,  but  it  would  upend  all  American  democracy.  You  save  your  shame, 
but  you  kill  your  glory.  Morally  speaking,  it  seems  a  part  of  the  human  light 
would  put  itself  out,  that  the  very  notion  of  justice  and  injustice  would  hide 
itself  in  darkness,  on  that  day  where  one  would  see  the  assassination  of 
Emancipation  by  Liberty  itself.  [...]  Let  America  know  and  ponder  on  this:  there 
is  something  more  frightening  than  Cain  killing  Abel,  and  that  is  Washington 
killing  SpartacusA 
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On  "an  ethical  sublime" 

I  have  argued  elsewhere  for  "an  ethical  sublime,"  an  occasion  with  ethical 
impact  that  resembles  non-moral  sublimity  (On  Seven  Kierkegaard:  Dialogue, 
Polemics,  Lost  Intimacy  and  Time  [Burlington,  VT:  Ashgate  2007],  188-99).  The 
non-moral  sublime — a  thunderclap  across  dark  skies,  the  sudden  breaching  of  a 
whale  from  a  placid  sea — breaks  up  our  routine  and  "ordinary"  perceptions  and 
copings.  The  ethical  sublime  is  an  occasion  when  moral  copings  and  "ordinary" 
perceptions  are  broken  up  by  a  startling,  forbidding,  and  alluring  eruption, 
perhaps  the  appearance  of  a  person  who  "rends  the  veil"  of  the  commonplace, 
delivering  the  way  he  or  she  is  in  life  that  makes  an  inescapable  demand  on  me 
to  reorient  myself,  admitting  new  moral  possibilities,  and  new  moral  impossi- 
bilities, into  my  moral  landscape.  I  might  shift,  for  instance,  from  seeing  slavery 
as  bad,  to  seeing  it  as  intolerable.  An  exemplar  who  shatters  the  commonplace 
does  not  provide  a  new  moral  rule.  Exemplars  can  be  guides,  increasing  the 
depth  of  our  moral  sensibilities,  even  though  we  would  never  hope  to  "repli- 
cate" their  lives. 

On  a  Plurality  of  Planes  of  Moral  Evaluation 

It  would  be  impossible  to  rank  the  importance  of  the  taste  of  a  wild  apple, 
the  need  to  pay  one's  bills,  the  necessity  to  speak  for  John  Brown,  the  necessity 
to  honor  Margaret  Fuller.  There  can  be  a  flow  from  routine  fulfillment  of 
routine  obligation  (the  threshold  requirements  of  a  passably  not  dishonorable 
life)  to  the  imbibing  of  apples  in  ongoing  creation  (that  nurtures  one's  moral- 
aesthetic  attention  and  responsiveness)  and  then  to  one's  'recognition'  of  the 
meteor  that  is  John  Brown — or  another  exalted  moral  paragon.  How  one 
negotiates  these  shifting  terrains  is  itself  an  ethical  issue,  a  burden  of  Dante, 
Cervantes,  Kierkegaard,  Thoreau,  to  wrestle  with  or  display,  as  they  are  able. 
We  live  amidst  shifting  moral  landscapes  with  varying  demands  that  resist 
systematization. 

On  the  complex  unity  of  Thoreau  s production 

Thoreau  ends  his  last  essay,  "Walking,"  with  a  long  quote  from  the  Old 
Testament  Book  of  Joel  that  cites  the  Lord's  dissatisfaction  with  his  people  and 
the  consequent  destruction  by  plague  of  all  orchards,  including  life-giving  apple 
orchards.  Thoreau's  citation  of  the  destructiveness  of  the  Lord  should  be  linked 
to  the  presumption,  quite  common  in  the  years  leading  up  to  the  Civil  War,  that 
the  coming  bloodshed  would  be  God's  vengeance  on  a  sinful  slave-holding 
people.  Thoreau  is  happy  to  move  effortlessly  from  Hindu  to  Greek  to  Hebraic 
to  Christian  divinities.  The  penultimate  section  of  the  essay  recounts  Thoreau's 
Dionysian  joy  in  drinking  a  frozen,  thawed,  and  fermented  apple.  Innocent, 
pagan,  Dionysian  delight  precedes  God's  wrath,  but  surely  not  as  punishment 
for  pleasure.  Jehovah's  wrath,  for  Thoreau,  is  reserved  for  slavery  and  all  those 
who  permit  it.  It's  a  credit  to  Thoreau's  genius  that  unlike  the  writing  of  Walden, 
which  filled  nearly  a  decade  (1844-54),  his  eloquent  political  essays  are  started 
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and   completed  in   a   matter   of  weeks   in   the   heat   of  unrelenting  political 
skirmishes. 

If  we  pair  "Slavery  in  Massachusetts"  with  "Wild  Apples"  we  find  a  chias- 
mus, a  crossing  of  opposites  recurrent  in  Thoreau's  writing.  The  fundamental 
movement  of  "Slavery  in  Massachusetts"  is  dark  disillusionment  with  the 
stench  of  slavery's  corruption,  yet  it  ends  with  the  hope  of  the  lily.  The 
fundamental  movement  of  "Wild  Apples"  is  gentle  celebration  of  the  land  and 
its  fruits  (even  though  orchards  are  sadly  replacing  the  wild),  yet  it  ends  with  the 
disillusioned  wrath  of  God.  Paradise  and  Hell  are  intertwined,  intermixed, 
perhaps  even  inter-animating.  If  we  are  on  the  verge  of  apocalypse,  perhaps 
always  on  the  verge,  what  will  be  revealed?  For  Thoreau,  at  least,  I  sense  it  will 
be  something  like  the  rhythms  of  an  endless  creation  worth  praising,  where 
perishing  heralds  resuscitation  and  life  heralds  perishing.  This  interplay  of 
heaven  and  hell  is  as  central  to  Thoreau  as  his  fundamental  impulse  of  love  for 
the  world,  the  affirming  and  preserving  impulse  that  lets  his  political  writings 
implicate  the  preservation  of  human  character  and  freedom  and  also  the 
preservation  of  the  expressive  animation  of  nature.  Simultaneously,  this  impulse 
lets  his  evocations  of  nature  implicate  the  preservation  of  character  and 
freedom  among  the  creatures,  human  and  otherwise,  who  traverse  and  inhabit 
it.  (My  original  impetus  to  work  out  the  interplay  between  "John  Brown"  and 
"Wild  Apples"  came  from  Clark  West.) 
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Commercial  Method  and 
Thoreau's  Economy  of  Subsistence  Writing 

David  Dowling 


On  the  spring  day  in  1837  when  Thoreau  delivered  the  honors  gradua- 
tion speech  at  Harvard  College,  the  contrarian,  archly  ironic,  often  obtuse 
public  literary  persona  that  would  later  shape  the  narrative  voice  of  Walderis 
first  chapter,  "Economy,"  and  much  of  the  rest  of  his  career,  was  born.  In 
this  speech  on  the  commercial  spirit  of  his  times,  he  extolled  the  virtue  of 
the  simple  life,  suggesting  that  a  week  should  consist  of  one  day  of  work 
and  six  days  of  rest  (Early  Essays  117).1  Yet  in  Thoreau's  own  life,  "rest" 
would  actually  consist  of  studying  natural  history,  examining  nature,  and 
writing — the  most  basic  functions,  ironically  enough,  of  his  own 
professional  career  as  an  author. 

Thoreau's  famous  resistance  to  categorizing  writing  as  work  has 
interestingly  shaped  the  methods  of  his  biographers.  While  many  have 
focused  critical  attention  almost  exclusively  on  his  inner  development, 
others,  including  Nicholas  K.  Bromell's  By  the  Sweat  of  the  Brow  and  Steven 
Fink's  Prophet  in  the  Marketplace:  Thoreau's  Development  as  a  Professional  Writer, 
effectively  treat  his  biography  in  terms  of  literary  business.2  Fink's  focus  on 
the  complexities  of  Thoreau's  spectacular  failure  in  the  literary  marketplace 
is  needed;  he  notes  that  the  vast  majority  of  works  on  Thoreau's  life  as  a 
writer  are  psycho-biographies  of  some  sort,  such  as  Sherman  Paul's  The 
Shores  of  America:  Thoreau's  Inner  Exploration  and  Robert  D.  Richardson,  Jr.'s 
Henry  Thoreau:  A  Eife  of  the  Mind?  Yet  understanding  Thoreau  in  terms  of 
either  his  public  or  his  private  development  limits  our  understanding  of  the 
extent  to  which  he  borrowed  from  the  discourse  of  market  society  for  his 
transcendental  agenda.  In  fact,  the  public  and  private  selves  of  Thoreau 
were  mutually  reinforcing,  often  radically  conflated  to  the  point  of  being 
not  just  contiguous  but  at  times  indistinguishable. 

My  purpose  is  to  examine  Thoreau's  literary  personae  to  show  that  the 
market  gave  him  some  of  his  best  ideas  not  only  for  his  innovative 
conceptions  of  "self- culture"  and  the  art  of  transcendental  living,  but  for  his 
approach  to  the  art  of  writing.  Thus  as  part  of  this  examination,  I  will 
extend  William  Gleason's  claim  that  Thoreau,  "along  with  other  cultural 
critics  such  as  Channing  and  Catharine  Beecher — although  typically  in 
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opposition  to  them — [tried]  to  articulate  a  new  conception  of  the 
relationship  between  labor,  leisure,  and  self-culture  in  the  face  of  this 
emergent  industrial  society"  (674). 4  After  all,  critics  often  group  him 
unproblematically  among  "The  Romantics  [who]  deplored  the  crass 
materialism  that  robbed  nature,  especially  human  nature  of  its  intimate 
relation  to  the  sublime  or  the  divine,  as  a  wilderness  became  so  much 
lumber  for  fur,  and  a  person  became  a  machine"  (Slansky  36).  More 
pointedly,  critics  also  often  assume  that  his  professional  frustrations 
fundamentally  shaped  his  ideals  for  writing  as  a  private,  non-economic 
activity7.5  But  such  ideals,  though  less  mature,  were  already  present  in  his 
1837  graduation  speech.  Thoreau's  paradoxical  concepts  of  authorship 
reach  beyond  a  simple  renunciation  of  capitalist  concerns.  Although  he  cast 
his  ideal  of  literary  labor  in  opposition  to  the  market's  objective  of  amassing 
surplus  capital,  he  nonetheless  borrowed  the  market's  ethical  framework  of 
ambition,  drive,  and  toil,  using  it  to  construct  a  transcendental  method  of 
industrious  living  and  writing.  Not  only  does  Thoreau  divide  his  labor  to 
produce  a  desired  result — either  beans  or  words — he  sees  it  become  so 
routine  that,  much  to  his  dismay,  the  rut  of  his  daily  tasks  is  worn  into  the 
earth  between  his  hut  and  Walden  Pond. 

To  be  sure,  Judith  Saunders  has  usefully  detailed  the  pattern  of  capital- 
ist methods  Thoreau  employs  in  Walden\  I  extend  her  argument  here, 
however,  to  include  his  aesthetic  of  creative  writing.  Specifically,  I  am 
concerned  with  Thoreau's  struggle  to  reconcile  the  playful  leisure  of  writing 
he  loved — making  a  pastime  of  punning  and  word  play — with  the  work 
demanded  by  his  own  high  standards  for  quality  and  craftsmanship.  Such 
refinement  in  the  composition  process,  like  a  lapidary's  labor,  can  be  seen 
with  particular  clarity  in  the  seven  drafts  it  took  for  Thoreau  to  polish 
Walden.  The  objective,  ironically,  was  to  make  such  strain  invisible,  thus 
raising  the  value  of  his  finished  literary  products  through  a  smooth,  natural 
appearance.  The  first  section  of  this  essay  provides  the  professional  context 
relevant  to  these  elements  of  work  and  play  that  form  the  basis  of 
Thoreau's  understanding  of  the  writing  process  as  he  himself  wanted  to 
practice  it,  and  as  he  thought  all  writers  should.  I  then  locate  Thoreau's 
richly  paradoxical  use  of  work  and  play  primarily  in  Walden  and  the  journal, 
to  reveal  how  capitalist  tropes  form  the  core  of  his  anti-professional  sense 
of  subsistence  writing  within  his  larger  alternative  economy  of  living. 

Professionalism 

The  failure  of  A  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers,  published  in 
1849,  delayed  Walden 's  publication  for  five  years.  During  this  time,  Thoreau 
considerably  expanded  the  Walden  manuscript,  adding  an  anecdote  in  1852 
about  an  Indian  who  had  industriously  woven  baskets  only  to  find  that  no 
one    wanted    to    buy    them.    The    passage    provides    an    apt    allegory    for 
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Thoreau's  unsuccessful  attempt  to  market  A  Week.  As  Michael  T.  Gilmore 
notes,  the  Indian's  unmarketable  baskets  were  "of  course  A  Week"  raising 
the  question  of  the  value  of  labor  for  the  production  of  commodities  for 
sale.  "Instead  of  studying  how  to  make  it  worth  men's  while  to  buy  my 
baskets,"  Thoreau  concludes,  "I  studied  rather  how  to  avoid  the  necessity 
of  selling  them.  The  life  which  men  praise  and  regard  is  but  one  kind.  Why 
should  we  exaggerate  any  one  kind  at  the  expense  of  others?"  (Walden  19). 
The  passage  is  widely  recognized  to  represent  "the  failures"  not  only  of  A 
Week,  but  of  "Civil  Disobedience"  as  well,  which  "strengthen  his  antimarket 
resolution,  but  at  the  same  time  force  him  to  retreat  from  his  ambition  to 
reform  the  polity"  (Gilmore  50). 

Although  the  Indian  anecdote  rebukes  the  occupation  of  producing 
writing  for  sale  as  a  social  reformer  in  a  literary  market,  Thoreau  grudgingly 
continued  to  work  at  his  career  by  actively  engaging  in  the  lecture  circuit  as 
well  as  turning  his  attention  more  fully  to  the  private  writing  of  his  journal. 
Thoreau's  lecturing  shows  that  even  after  the  failed  publication  of  A  Week, 
he  never  completely  withdrew  from  the  literary  marketplace,  despite  setting 
aside  his  Walden  manuscript  and  not  publishing  anything  for  three  years 
between  1849  and  1852  (when  he  inserted  the  Indian  basket  passage  into 
Walden).  Significantly,  the  Indian  basket  anecdote  was  among  the  very  first 
of  two  years  of  additions  and  alterations  Thoreau  would  make  in  four  drafts 
of  the  Walden  manuscript  leading  up  to  its  1854  publication.  As  such,  it  can 
represent  Thoreau's  return  to  the  literary  marketplace,  rather  than  his 
withdrawal  from  it.  Ironically,  the  sentiments  he  expresses  in  Walden  and  his 
journal  during  these  two  years  reveal  that  he  aimed  to  be  a  subsistence 
writer,  as  it  were,  reaping  the  immediate,  non-economic  benefits  of  "self- 
culture"  from  his  literary  efforts.  He  lectured  and  wrote  in  his  journal, 
increasingly  avoiding  the  necessity  of  writing  for  money.  Yet  he  did  publish 
as  much  as  possible  later  in  his  career  to  support  his  own  mother  and  sister. 
His  career  thus  embodied  the  paradox  that  subsistence  writing  and  living 
could  be  responsive  to  the  market  if  necessary,  significantly  qualifying  the 
standard  notion  of  his  linear,  one-way  retreat  from  commercial  interests. 

Indeed,  Thoreau  never  entirely  disconnected  himself  from  the  com- 
mercial world,  for  interestingly  enough,  behind  his  urgings  to  himself  to 
keep  writing  and  thinking  even  in  the  absence  of  an  audience,  we  see  him 
give  full  voice  to  the  elements  of  desire,  motivation,  energy,  and  utterance 
so  often  associated  with  the  energetic  professions  in  the  market.  Giving  up 
on  reaching  readers  made  him  even  more  acutely  aware  of  the  value  of  his 
own  voice,  a  writer's  voice,  whose  currency  he  might  let  expire  in  the 
marketplace,  but  not  within  himself.  He  rejects  the  necessity  of  a  paying 
audience  as  a  necessary  component  to  the  condition  of  writing  in  two 
particular  journal  entries,  turning  inward  to  his  private  mind  and  away  from 
his  outward,  marketplace  literary  activity.  Yet  he  still  advances  a  method  of 
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literary  creativity  that  borrows  heavily  from  the  language  of  commerce,  even 
if  only  for  himself. 

The  first  entry  shows  Thoreau  reaffirming  the  value  of  his  private 
inspiration  regardless  of  public  influence,  rediscovering  the  literary  value  of 
the  journal  form.  He  wrote,  in  an  affirmation  of  his  writer's  voice  as  a  kind 
of  affirmation  of  life  itself,  on  December  25,  1851:  "Do  not  speak  for  other 
men;  speak  for  yourself.  .  .  .  Though  you  should  not  speak  to  one,  but  only 
utter  aloud,  that  you  may  more  completely  realize  and  live  the  idea  which 
contains  the  reason  of  your  life,  .  .  .  speak — though  your  thought 
presupposes  the  non-existence  of  your  hearers — thoughts  that  transcend 
life  and  death"  (Journal  4:223).  While  the  exhortation  to  "not  speak  for  other 
men"  may  literally  mean  "to  other  men,"  its  richer  resonance  as  "on  behalf 
of,  as  a  spokesman  for"  complements  the  Indian  basket  anecdote's  lesson 
that  writers  ideally  create  for  their  own  spiritual  benefit,  rather  than  for  a 
body  of  consumers;  the  point  of  writing  is  to  "completely  realize  and  live 
the  idea  which  contains  the  reason  of  your  life,"  for  private  stimulation 
rather  than  public  marketability. 

In  this  vein,  Thoreau  wrote  on  January  27,  1852: 

I  do  not  know  but  thoughts  written  down  thus  in  a  journal  might  be 
printed  in  the  same  form  to  greater  advantage — than  if  the  related 
ones  were  brought  together  into  essays.  They  are  now  allied  to  life — 
&  are  seen  by  the  reader  not  to  be  far  fetched — It  is  more  simple — 
less  artful — I  feel  that  in  the  other  case  I  should  have  no  proper 
frame  for  my  sketches  ....  Whether  the  flower  looks  better  in  the 
nosegay  than  in  the  meadow  where  it  grew  and  we  had  to  get  our 
feet  wet  to  get  it!  (Journal  4:296) 

Another  richly  textured  meaning  beyond  the  immediate  denotative  ones 
attached  to  the  journal  and  reader  emerges  in  this  passage.  The  journal 
comes  to  stand  for  writing  outside  of  the  marketplace  here,  with  the 
resistance  to  publication  highlighted  by  the  image  of  the  flower  in  the 
meadow  as  superior  to  the  flower  in  the  nosegay.  His  impulse  is  to  leave  the 
writing  where  it  grew,  rather  than  transporting  it  to  the  marketplace. 
Lacking  a  "proper  frame"  for  the  sketches,  he  refuses  to  make  one, 
preferring  not  to  package  his  writing  for  public  consumption.  But  he  still 
shows  an  inclination  towrard  generating  a  product,  albeit  a  product  of 
subsistence  writing  for  the  sake  of  self-culture.  When  he  speculates  whether 
a  "printed"  version  of  the  journal  might  appear  "to  greater  advantage,"  he 
shows  himself  to  be  considering  his  journal's  comparative  worth  in  a 
competitive  market.  These  tropes  from  market  discourse  inform  the 
complex  paradox  at  the  heart  of  subsistence  writing,  or  writing  containing 
only  what  is  necessary  for  self-culture.  Comparative  value  and  quality  are 
priorities  that  drive  his  realization  that  a  frame  can  be  eschewed,  just  as,  in 
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the  previous  passage,  courage  and  motivation  inspire  him  to  do  without  an 
audience.  In  both  cases,  market  methods  yield  self-cultural,  transcendental 
results. 

Thoreau's  objective  of  subsistence  writing  is  very  much  in  keeping  with 
his  rejection  of  the  set  of  methods  in  the  marketplace  not  associated  with 
real  measures  of  comparative  quality  ("a  greater  advantage")  or  motivation 
and  courage  ("speak  for  yourself),  but  rather  that  set  which  mitigates  and 
potentially  deceives  readers  into  valuing  packaging  ("frames")  over  the 
substance  of  the  writing.  His  rejection  of  frames  and  audiences  in  these  two 
passages  signals  an  aesthetic  of  writing  for  self-culture  that  refuses  to  over- 
codify,  to  make  "artful,"  that  which  makes  sense  to  the  self.  For  a  frame 
connects  texts  to  readers  and  is  necessary  to  make  a  sketch  marketable 
because  it  identifies  the  work's  literary  genre  and  thus  alerts  readers  of  that 
particular  category — be  it  romance,  travel  literature,  or  biography,  for 
instance — that  the  text  is  available  for  purchase.  "Framing,"  in  a  larger 
sense,  can  also  refer  to  advertisements  and  announcements  for  the  book. 
Thoreau  despised  the  packaging  of  texts  for  public  consumption  through 
literary  advertisements,  proclaiming  that  "the  next  time  the  novelist  rings 
the  bell  I  will  not  stir  though  the  meeting-house  burn  down.  "'The  Skip  of 
the  Tip-Toe-Hop,"  a  Romance  of  the  Middle  Ages,  by  the  celebrated 
author  of  Tittle-To-Tan,  to  appear  in  monthly  parts;  a  great  rush;  don't  all 
come  together.'  All  this  they  read  with  saucer  eyes,  and  erect  a  primitive 
curiosity"  (Walden  105).  As  he  claims  he  should  run  for  his  life  if  he  knew  a 
reformer  were  coming  to  his  door,  he  also  turns  a  deaf  ear  toward  the 
popular  sway  of  literary  advertising  in  1840s  New  England.  He  makes 
readers  out  to  be  so  many  sheep  going  to  the  slaughter  of  the  literary 
marketplace,  victims  of  the  commercialization  of  "celebrated  authors"  and 
their  second  rate  product  for  which  they  have  a  base,  "primitive  curiosity" 
and  hunger. 

In  opposition  to  what  he  believed  was  hucksterism  in  the  literary 
marketplace,  Thoreau  opts  for  "more  simple — less  artful"  journal  writing. 
He  conversely  sees  marketplace  writing  as  more  artful  in  the  sense  of 
artificial,  or  manufactured,  and  less  simple,  characteristics  contrary  to 
subsistence  writing.  Michael  Newbury  has  identified  Thoreau's  anti- 
materialist  sentiments  in  the  anti-industrial  manufacturing  tropes  he  uses  to 
describe  writing,  reading  his  constant  attempts  to  escape  work  at  his 
family's  pencil  factory  as  the  key  to  "the  conspicuous  absence  of 
pencilmaking  as  a  trope  for  writing  (especially  conspicuous  in  light  of 
Thoreau's  willingness  to  use  gardening,  carpentry,  and  countless  other 
forms  of  work  in  this  way)  ...  to  distance  the  figuration  of  their  literary 
work  from  emergent  forms  of  industrial  labor"  (22).  However  distanced 
from  industrial  labor  such  images  of  cf eativity  tend  to  be  in  Thoreau,  he  did 
not  sweepingly  dismiss  all  things  commercial;  we  should  be  alert  to  F.  O. 
Matthiessen's  comment  about,  if  not  demonstration  of,  "the  depth  to  which 
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[Thoreau's]  ideals  for  fitness  and  beauty  in  writing  were  shaped,  half 
consciously,  by  the  modes  of  productive  labor  with  which  he  was 
surrounded,  or,  in  fact,  by  the  work  of  his  own  hands  in  carpentry  or 
pencilmaking  or  gardening  [as]  can  be  read  in  his  instinctive  analogies" 
(173).  The  privileged  status  Thoreau  ascribes  to  private,  unpackaged  journal 
writing  paradoxically  corresponds  with  the  work  of  writing  in  Walden,  which 
he  describes  as  a  transaction  of  "some  private  business  with  the  fewest  obstacles" 
for  the  transcendental  harvest  of  self-cultivation  for  liberation  from  market- 
place intervention  or  mediation  (62,  emphasis  added). 

Thoreau's  notion  of  self-culture  and  what  I  am  calling  "subsistence 
writing" — of  writing  without  the  necessity  of  customers/readers  to  thrive 
spiritually  much  in  the  way  he  would  farm  without  selling  to  subsist 
physically — was  defined  in  opposition  to  what  he  felt  were  fundamentally 
incompatible  relationships  between  artists  and  economics,  writers  and 
publishers.  In  an  1853  journal  entry  in  which  Thoreau  vents  anger  at  the 
professionalization  of  authorship,  he  asked,  "How  can  a  poet  afford  to  keep 
an  account  with  a  bookseller?"  (Journal  6:280).  The  unaffordable  "cost"  to 
the  poet  in  working  with  a  bookseller  is  that  he  must  share  his  profits  in  a 
monetary  sense,  and  sell  his  soul  to  the  devil  of  capitalism  in  a  metaphysical 
sense.  His  anti-marketplace  stance  toward  writing  resists  this  commodifica- 
tion  of  the  spiritual  inner  life,  and  crucially  for  my  argument  here,  of  the 
fruit  of  his  own  labor  and  process  of  production,  however  personal  and 
isolated  it  might  be.6  Of  this  constant  drive  to  transform  the  author's 
interior  world  into  exterior,  physical  merchandise  for  profit,  Thoreau 
exclaims,  "how  many  there  are  who  advise  you  to  print!  How  few  who 
advise  you  to  lead  a  more  interior  life"  (Journal  3:420).  But  that  "interior 
life"  would  demand  "printing,"  as  it  were,  in  the  form  of  transcription  of 
inspiration — a  kind  of  deep  breath  prior  to  profound  and  demanding 
utterance — and  observation  onto  the  written  page. 

Here  is  a  fascinating  connection  to  the  emphasis  on  breath  and  voice  in 
Walt  Whitman's  1855  'Leaves  of  Grass,  as  embodied,  spontaneous  spoken  or 
sung  expression  is  the  basis  for  the  ideal  of  direct,  unadulterated  poetry. 
The  same  premium  on  pared-down,  unornamented  language  drives 
Whitman's  own  economy  of  creative  writing,  although  toward  precisely  the 
opposite  ends.  Like  Thoreau,  Whitman's  position  toward  creative  writing 
aims  for  an  authenticity  he  associates  with  an  unlabored  appearance.  Unlike 
Thoreau's  journal  writing,  Whitman  threw  himself  headlong  into  the 
lifelong  project  of  selling  the  antimaterialistic  values  reflected  in  the 
spontaneous  "divine  style"  he  so  carefully  cultivated.  Whitman's  distaste  for 
"overworked"  poetry  is  revealed  in  a  passage  from  one  of  his  notebooks. 
He  dedicates  himself  to  the  appearance  of  "perfect  personal  candor"  in 
"future  [revisions]  of  Leaves  of  Grass.  Be  more  severe  with  the  final  revision  of 
the  poem,  nothing  will  do,  not  one  word  or  sentence  that  is  not  perfectly 
clear — with  positive  purpose — harmony  with  the  name,  nature  and  drift  of 
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the  poem"  (Notes  55).  He  commands  himself,  in  very  strict  and  absolute 
terms,  which  he  emphatically  underscores,  never  to  use  "ornaments, 
especially  no  ornamental  adjectives,  unless  they  have  come  molten  hot,  and 
imperiously  prove  themselves."  His  sense  of  urgency  builds  when  he  makes 
the  same  point  with  even  more  stress  in  the  next  sentence:  "No  ornamental 
similes  at  all — not  one:  perfect  transparent  clearness  sanity,  and  health  are 
wanted — that  is  the  divine  style — O  if  it  can  be  attained"  (Notes  55).  His  final 
phrase  expresses  hope  in  his  powers  to  achieve  this  stylistic  standard  in  his 
poetry.  The  voice  that  can  only  hope  to  attain  "the  divine  style"  responds  to 
the  one  that  dictates  the  rules  for  the  concealment  of  duplicity. 

Whitman's  "divine  style,"  on  the  other  hand,  practices  the  subtler 
"trick"  of  appearing  free  of  pretension.  Paradoxically,  it  requires  a  great  deal 
of  labor  for  this  style  to  appear  easy  and  effordess,  as  he  studiously  avoids 
revealing  the  tracks  of  his  literary  labor.  The  figure  of  the  poet  should  sing 
with  a  "perfect  transparent  clearness"  that  shows  no  trace  of  the  fact  that 
the  poet  "worked"  to  produce  his  poetry.  Whitman  wants  to  avoid  calling 
attention  to  his  own  role  as  a  producer  who  forges  his  poetry  with  care  and 
precision.7  His  vigorous  desire  to  leave  out  similes  and  adjectival 
ornamentation  represents  his  aim  to  draw  attention  away  from  the  sweat  of 
the  laboring  poet  in  the  wings  offstage.  Such  stylistic  excesses  call  attention 
to  the  presence  of  a  working  narrator,8  who  shows  his  labor  through  his 
struggle  to  elaborate  his  point  by  piling  on  additional  images  and  descriptive 
terms. 

The  hero  of  Leaves  of  Grass  who  loafs  and  invites  his  soul  is  distin- 
guished in  Whitman's  preface  by  his  anti-materialism.  What  is  remarkable 
about  his  argument  is  that  he  describes  very  little  his  alternative  to 
materialism,  "higher  notions  of  prudence."  Instead,  he  devotes  most  of  his 
time  to  detailing  the  financial  angst  that  governs  the  lives  of  Americans.  He 
allows  that  money  is  a  necessity,  but  also  insists  that  the  money-making  life 
precludes  the  poetic  life.  He  mourns  the  "abandonment  of  such  a  great 
being  as  man,"  the  stuff  of  poetry  to  Whitman,  "to  the  toss  and  pallor  of 
years  of  moneymaking  with  all  their  scorching  days  and  icy  nights  and  all 
their  stifling  deceits  and  underhanded  dodgings"  (Leaves  18).  What  is 
sacrificed  in  a  life  of  financial  concern  is  poetry,  "the  bloom  and  odor  of 
the  earth  and  of  the  flowers  and  atmosphere  and  of  the  sea  and  of  the  true 
taste  of  the  women  and  men  you  pass  or  have  to  do  with  in  youth  or  middle 
age"  (Leaves  19).  The  implication  here  is  that  poetry  (exhibited  by  the 
"divine  style"),  and  money-making  (or  earning  a  living  through  work  and 
material  reward),  are  two  separate,  mutually  exclusive  entities  profoundly 
and  inherently  incompatible  and  unsuitable  for  each  other,  a  conclusion 
Thoreau  resolutely  drew  when  he  turned  his  focus  away  from  the  literary 
market  and  toward  his  private  journal  Only  that  private  journal  writing  was 
never  better  served  than  with  the  motivational  energies,  indeed  the  very 
industriousness,  application,  and  ardor,  of  the  free  market. 
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The  subsistence  farmer  and  house  builder  of  Walden  provides  crucial 
insight  into  exactly  how  much  writing  Thoreau  felt  was  enough.  He  looked 
upon  writing  the  same  way  he  looked  upon  hoeing  beans,  with  the  hand 
functioning  as  the  key  instrument,  the  intimate  conduit  of  expression  for  his 
style  of  labor  in  writing,  building,  and  farming.  See  Walden  s  first  line: 
"When  I  wrote  the  following  pages  ...  I  lived  alone  .  .  .  and  earned  my 
living  by  the  labor  of  my  hands  only"  (Walden  3).  Exactly  how  much  writing 
does  the  transcendental  diet  require  before  the  soul  is  sated?  Only  what  is 
necessary  to  reach,  in  Richard  Prud'homme's  words,  "a  truth  beyond  the 
power  of  language  and  theory  (including  his  own)  to  observe  it"  (111).  The 
hand  communicates  through  writing  what  the  head  perceives  of  where  the 
feet  have  taken  it:  "My  head  is  hands  and  feet"  (Walden  98).  As  such,  the 
hand  does  the  work  of  the  head,  whose  goal  is  transcendence  through 
immersion  as  "an  organ  for  burrowing"  into  nature  {Walden  98).  Writing  is 
different  from  building  and  farming,  as  Nicholas  Bromell  has  oointed  out, 
since  it  does  not  directly  aid  in  the  creation  (the  ingestion  of  food)  and 
retention  (shelter)  of  bodily  heat  (21 7-1 8). 9  According  to  a  strict  reading  of 
his  economy,  it  is  a  non-purposive  kind  of  labor  that  he  should  not  do  at  all. 
The  caveat  that  some  "love  labor  for  its  own  sake,"  and  not  for  the  return 
or  result  it  brings,  leaves  a  loop-hole  in  his  economy  of  living  that 
accommodates  the  work  of  subsistence  writing  (Walden  70). 

As  divine  energies  are  reached  through  Thoreau's  writing,  or  thinking 
with  his  hands,  it  is  fascinating  that  this  is  precisely  the  moment  when 
writing  stops.  Language  is  useful  for  Thoreau  only  insofar  as  it  provides 
access  to  higher  truths,  feeding  the  spirit,  and  thus  maintaining  the  objective 
of  self-culture.  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  there  is  an  exaggerated 
abruptness  to  Thoreau's  style.  Though  not  exactly  an  elliptical  stylist,  his 
prose  should  nonetheless  not  be  mistaken  for  the  manic  excesses  of  a 
Herman  Melville,  whose  windy  gusts  of  Moby-Dick  (1851)  blow  with  a 
decidedly  different  articulation  of  authorial  ambition,  one  in  which  words 
seem  an  infinitely  renewable  resource.  For  Thoreau,  words  are  energy,  and 
as  such  are  produced  materially  in  order  to  access  divine  energy  that  is  not 
self-generated,  but  always  already  present  in  nature.  In  Walden's  "Conclu- 
sion," Thoreau  finds  no  solace  in  words  themselves,  in  the  act  of  writing  for 
its  own  sake,  allowing  that  "the  volatile  truth  of  our  words  should 
continually  betray  the  inadequacy  of  the  residual  statement"  (325).  This  has 
been  read  as  pessimistic,  that  "our  written  words  are  inadequate  to  our 
thoughts  or  our  being"  (Prud'homme  127).  There  is  hope,  however,  that 
words,  like  the  beaten  path  to  the  pond,  can  lead  to  higher  truths,  but  must 
be  continually  refreshed  and  patterned  anew  to  lead  to,  and  orient  the  self 
toward,  enlightenment. 

The  desire  to  refresh  language,  like  the  urge  to  leave  the  pond  and 
abandon  theory  itself,  has  important  implications  for  theories  of  labor, 
particularly  the  elements  of  routine  and  dehumanization  in  the  industrial 
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process  of  production.  The  hand  is  Thoreau's  mode  of  labor  and  self- 
expression,  his  means  of  living  and  working  only  as  much  as  he  must  to  stay 
alive  and  feed  his  soul.  A  profoundly  intimate  tool  for  self-expression,  the 
hand  creates  the  beans,  shelter,  and  words  he  writes.  Laboring  "under  a 
mistake"  is  linked  to  false  uses  of  language,  and  expressions  of  the  self,  in 
the  form  of  abuses  of  literary  labor  for  the  sake  of  financial  profit  {Walden 
5).  As  such,  Thoreau  in  "Economy"  targets  farmers  and  bankers  who  are 
drowning  in  the  material  attachments  as  much  as  he  targets  print  culture. 
Thoreau  believed  fashion  to  be  an  expression  of  the  culture's  excesses,  of 
rapid  development  in  the  industrial  economy — "this  restless,  nervous, 
bustling,  trivial  Nineteenth  Century" — that  would  have  embarrassing  effects 
on  the  work  of  writing,  taking  it  far  from  the  transcendental  subsistence 
writing  he  extolled  (Walden  329). 

It  is  equally  true,  however,  that  Walden  is  actually  very  social  (it  wakes 
the  neighbors  up)  and  interested  in  winning  the  market  success  that  A  Week 
on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers  failed  to  earn.  The  construction  of  an 
author,  as  Fink  reminds  us,  emerges  from  public  and  economic  concerns 
predicated  on  authority,  something  whose  function  is  quite  different  from 
merely  an  imaginative  survey  of  the  woods  by  an  amateur.  There  was  a 
fruitful  tension  between  Thoreau's  notions  of  private  and  public  authorship 
throughout  his  later  career,  particularly  in  1854  when  he  decided  not  to 
accept  speaking  engagements  in  Akron,  Ohio  and  Canada  due  to  his 
inability  to  schedule  other  dates  to  make  his  trip  worthwhile  (Correspondence 
347,  352).  This  was  not  a  decision  to  withdraw  from  the  market  so  much  as 
it  was  a  decision  to  make  a  virtue  of  economic  necessity  and  tour  the  New 
England  speaking  circuit  instead. 

From  1854  to  1860  Thoreau  mainly  delivered  three  lectures,  "The 
Wild,"  "Moonlight,"  and  "Getting  a  Living,"  later  published  as  "Life 
without  Principle."  Of  these,  he  delivered  the  latter  more  often  than  the 
other  two  and  invested  considerable  time  revising  it.  Its  subject  was  the 
materialistic  ethos  of  the  very  audience  he  had  in  mind  when  he  wrote 
"Economy":  his  Concord  neighbors  and  the  self-imposed  quandaries  and 
afflictions  unique  to  lives  dedicated  to  surplus  capitalism.  Ironically,  this  was 
also  the  very  audience  who  paid  to  hear  the  lecture,  which  Thoreau  selected 
as  the  most  popular  of  his  talks,  a  fact  that,  as  Fink  notes,  "captures  his 
profound  ambivalence  toward  his  role"  (269).  Beyond  the  lecture  circuit, 
the  paradoxically  fruitful  tension  between  subsistence  writing  and  writing 
for  money  would  emerge  in  his  later  attempts  to  publish  as  much  as 
possible  to  support  his  mother  and  sister. 

Interestingly,  money  was  a  means  to  deeply  humanitarian  ends  on  both 
the  lecture  circuit  and  in  his  later  scramble  to  feed  his  mother  and  sister. 
The  profit  motive  as  played  out  in  Thoreau's  career,  in  other  words,  should 
not  be  confused  with  amassing  lavish  wealth  for  the  purchase  of  acquiring  a 
palatial  mansion  and  all  the  fineries  of  the  sort  garnered  by,  for  example, 
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Washington  Irving.  The  glaring  conspicuous  consumption  behind  living's 
profit  motive — particularly  evident  in  his  sprawling  New  York  estate  named 
"Sunny  Side" — should  never  be  confused  with  Thoreau's  professionalism 
toward  the  end  of  his  life.  Thoreau's  search  for  market  success  between 
1854  and  1860  was  very  different  from  the  type  of  commercial  success 
Irving  pursued  and  won.  Irving's  light  and  crowd-pleasing  tales  flattered 
readers;  Thoreau  bore  the  much  harder  objective  of  challenging  the  very 
core  of  his  audience's  ethos.  Thus  the  lectures  served  economic  necessity 
rather  than  the  surplus  capital  he  deplored,  while  also  enlightening  his 
listeners  (waking  the  neighbors)  to  the  untapped  potential  of  their  lives. 
When  the  necessity  of  selling  became  unavoidable,  Thoreau  did  his  best  to 
avoid  the  sort  of  unsatisfactory  employment  he  described  in  a  journal  entry 
from  August  7,  1853: 

If  the  laborer  gets  no  more  than  the  wages  his  employer  pays  him,  he 
is  cheated— he  cheats  himself.  Those  services  which  the  world  will 
most  readily  pay  for,  it  is  the  most  disagreeable  to  render — You  are 
paid  for  being  something  less  than  a  man.  The  state  will  pay  a  genius 
only  for  some  service  which  it  is  offensive  to  him  to  render — Even  a 
poet  laureate  would  rather  not  have  to  celebrate  the  accidents  of 
royalty.  (Journal  4:288) 

Without  the  political  constraints  of  a  poet  laureate,  Thoreau  likely  saw 
lecturing  as  the  least  "offensive,"  alienating,  "disagreeable"  service  he  could 
perform  for  money.  His  political  individualism  never  served  a  consumerist 
ethos  of  self-gratification;  writing  to  support  his  family  bespeaks  an 
understanding  of  authorship  based  not  on  gluttony  but  on  subsistence. 
(Irving's  portly  frame  in  his  later  years  set  against  the  ever-lean  Thoreau  is 
particularly  telling  of  their  economic  relationships  to  their  authorial  roles). 
Thus  winning  market  success,  in  the  end,  was  never  for  himself  alone.  It 
represents  the  strand  of  subsistence  writing  that  reaches  outward  to  serve 
family  and  community  and  not  over-feed  himself.  Since  both  required 
money,  the  point  is  not  that  Thoreau  was  wholly  unconcerned  with  the 
literary  marketplace.  On  the  contrary,  his  very  anxiety  about  the  necessity  of 
employment  as  a  professional  author  encouraged  his  construction  of  writers 
as  creators  working  to  produce  a  spiritual  good  and  not  a  marketable 
commodity.  Their  distinctly  industrious  methods  he  ironically  borrowed 
from  the  market  itself. 

Physical  and  Literary  Labor 

Thoreau's  re-conception  of  the  acquisition  of  life's  necessities — his 
revival  of  the  art  of  maintaining  oneself  in  the  most  basic  sense  of  gathering 
food  and  building  a  shelter  as  the  art  of  living  Life — was  his  metaphor  for 
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writing.  Thoreau  frequently  recorded  in  his  journal  sentiments  to  the  effect 
that  the  best  writing  draws  from  the  experiences  of  life,  not  in  general  but 
in  particular  experiences  that  echo  the  "deliberate  living"  he  recorded  in 
Walden.  A  variety  of  entries  gravitate  into  a  cluster,  which  postulates  that 
one  cannot  pretend  to  write  well  unless  one  has  engaged  in  the  "craft"  or 
art  of  living.  (While  Thoreau's  concept  of  "morning  work"  \Walden  36] 
appears  to  undermine  this  concept,  it  functions  more  as  a  general  metaphor 
for  awakened  senses  and  heightened  awareness  without  bearing  directly  on 
the  relation  between  physical  outdoor  labor  and  writing  Thoreau  describes 
in  his  journal).  He  asserts  that  vigorous  physical  activity  is  not  only 
compatible  with,  but  virtually  prerequisite  to,  effective,  deliberate,  forceful 
writing  that  speaks  honest  truth:  "Hard  and  steady  and  engrossing  labor 
with  the  hands,  especially  out  of  doors,  is  invaluable  to  the  literary  man  and 
serves  him  directly"  {Journal  4:195).  The  deliberate,  honest  labor  for  self- 
culture  and  sustenance  in  this  sense  is  not  only  an  abstract,  metaphorical 
representation  of  Thoreau's  standard  for  excellent  writing,  but  also  one  that, 
he  believed,  serves  "the  literary  man"  directly. 

Thoreau  uses  the  term  "directly"  here  as  the  antithesis  to  the  "indi- 
rection" associated  with  labor  in  the  market.  The  rewards  of  market  labor 
do  not  directly  go  to  the  worker,  but  return  to  him  only  after  they  have 
enriched  the  employer  (whether  factory  owner,  publisher,  or  otherwise)  and 
have  been  taxed  by  the  government.  To  Thoreau,  the  good  writer,  like  the 
self-employed  laborer,  is  a  straightforward  figure  of  honesty  precisely 
because  he  does  not  deal  in  the  convoluted,  duplicitous  channels  of  the 
marketplace. 

Thoreau's  link  between  the  production  of  quality  literary  prose  and  the 
body  has  roots  in  the  Trans cendentalist  philosophy  that  views  the  material 
world  as  the  vehicle  to  universal,  divine  energies.  In  this  way  physical  labor 
is  the  material  vehicle  for  a  heightened  sensibility  to  the  more  ethereal  muse 
that  speaks  to  spiritual  sensibilities  which,  once  properly  aroused,  create 
literary  texts.10  Thus  the  literary  product  becomes  less  a  commodity  for 
mass  consumption  in  the  material  world  than  a  part  of  the  spiritual  and 
divine  world.  The  text,  nonetheless,  has  its  roots  in  physical  nature,  because 
the  ideal  writer,  to  Thoreau,  takes  up  the  pen  only  after  he  has  just  finished 
physically  bonding  with  nature. 

Thoreau  showed  a  certain  adherence  to  the  Protestant  work  ethic, 
which  promises  spiritual  rewards  for  material  good  deeds,  when  he  said  that 
without  a  vigorous  round  of  chopping  wood,  or  "surveying  in  woods,"  the 
sedentary  author  becomes  bland  and  dry.  "The  writing  which  consists  with 
habitual  sitting,"  Thoreau  warned,  "is  mechanical,  wooden,  dull  to  read." 
Physical  labor  performed  in  the  material  world  stirs  the  capacity  for 
metaphysics,  as  Thoreau  fancied  that  the  "moment  my  legs  begin  to  move, 
my  thoughts  begin  to  flow,  as  if  I  had  given  vent  to  the  stream  at  the  lower 
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end  and  consequently  new  fountains  flowed  into  it  at  the  upper"  (Journal 
3:378-79). 

This  appreciation  for  the  physical  adds  an  important  gloss  to  Thoreau's 
link  between  deliberate  living  and  good  writing.  The  muses  are  more  likely 
to  be  heard,  according  to  Thoreau,  after  active,  physical  engagement  in 
nature;  the  poet,  like  the  transcendental  truths  he  seeks,  must  pass  through 
the  physical  channel  before  engaging  "higher  laws"  that  require  "finer 
senses": 

Here  I  have  been  six  days  surveying  in  the  woods,  and  yet  when  I 
get  home  at  evening,  somewhat  weary  at  last,  and  beginning  to  feel 
that  I  have  nerves,  I  find  myself  more  susceptible  than  usual  to  the 
finest  influences,  [i.e.,  the  metaphysical,  transcendental  ones],  as 
music  and  poetry.  The  very  air  can  intoxicate  me,  or  the  least  sight 
or  sound,  as  if  my  finer  senses  had  acquired  an  apetite  by  their  fast. 
(Journal  3:379) 

The  work  of  writing  appears  as  a  leisure  activity  here,  done  only  when  the 
day's  worldly,  economic  work  is  finished,  as  he  associates  it  with 
consumption  and  "apetite."  Literary  musing  is  very  different,  according  to 
the  representation  above,  from  economic  work;  writing  is  not  both  physical 
and  the  stuff  of  the  finer  senses. 

Although  writing  for  Thoreau  comes  after  physical  labor,  in  leisure, 
non-business  hours,  he  carefully  distinguishes  his  work  of  writing  from 
domestic  fiction  (which  he  derides  as  an  "indoor"  activity)  and  the  British 
literature  he  associated  with  excessive  stylistic  clap-trap  and,  ironically,  over- 
worked, labored  sentences.  Domestic  fiction,  to  Thoreau,  includes  romances 
like  "the  nine  thousandth  tale  about  Zebulon  and  Sephronia,  and  how  they 
loved  as  none  had  ever  loved  before,  and  neither  did  the  course  of  their 
true  love  run  smooth, — at  any  rate,  how  it  did  run  and  stumble,  and  get  up 
again  and  go  on!"  (Walden  150).  Such  tales,  in  Thoreau's  view,  are  contrived 
and  thus  artificially  "worked  up,"  as  the  awkward  stumbling  image  of  the 
romance  plot  implies.  The  tracks  of  literary  labor  and  the  mode  of 
production,  Thoreau  believed,  should  not  show  in  good  writing.  A  vigorous 
day  of  physical  labor  will  effectively  erase  the  traces  of  manufacturing 
evident  in  a  "too  studied"  prose  style.  He  found  "that  incessant  labor  with 
my  hands,  which  engrosses  the  attention  also,  [is|  the  best  method  to 
remove  palaver  out  of  one's  style"  Journal  1:358). 

To  Thoreau,  motives  should  be  direct  and  clear  in  writing  and  labor, 
not  duplicitous  and  elusive.  As  Richard  Poirier  has  established,  Thoreau 
echoes  much  of  Emerson's  rhetoric  about  plainness  that  belies  a  style  that  is 
anything  but.11  Thoreau  even  went  so  far  as  to  extol  the  mode  of 
expression  utilized  by  farmers,  whose  sentences  are  strictly  utilitarian  and 
not  over-worked  to  dazzle  or  deceive.  He  celebrated  the  farmer  as  a  kind  of 
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original  companion  of  nature,  whose  language  lays  bare  the  wholesome 
truth  reflected  in  the  yield  of  his  labor: 

I  often  have  been  astonished  at  the  force  and  precision  of  style  to 
which  busy  laboring  men,  unpracticed  in  writing,  easily  attain  when 
they  are  required  to  make  the  effort.  It  seems  as  if  their  sincerity  and 
plainness  were  the  main  thing  to  be  taught  in  schools, — and  yet  not 
in  the  schools,  but  in  the  fields,  in  actual  service,  I  should  say.  The 
scholar  not  infrequently  envies  the  propriety  and  emphasis  with 
which  the  farmer  calls  to  his  teams,  and  confesses  that  if  that  lingo 
were  written  it  would  surpass  his  labored  sentences,  {journal  1:358- 
59) 

"Propriety  and  emphasis,"  "force  and  precision  of  style"  characterize  the 
mode  of  expression  of  the  farmer  which  Thoreau  privileged  and  idealized  as 
the  most  effective  model  for  "the  literary  man."  He  castigated  book- 
learning  in  the  above  passage,  maintaining  that  fields,  not  schools,  provide  a 
better  setting  for  teaching  composition.  Like  the  farmer,  the  "forcible  writer 
stands  bodily  behind  his  words  with  his  experience.  He  does  not  make 
books  out  of  books,  but  he  has  been  there  in  person"  {journal  4:326).  Like 
Emerson,  Thoreau  wanted  to  liberate  literature,  as  Poirier  explains,  "of  its 
rhetoric  and  to  restore  itself  to  some  preferred  state  of  naturalness, 
authenticity  and  simplicity"  ("Prologue"  11). 

Thoreau's  conception  of  agricultural  labor,  as  Bromell  notes,  "enables 
[him]  to  figure  his  writing  as  an  activity  that  compliments,  rather  than 
stands  over  against,  nature"  (221).  Indeed,  the  virtue  Thoreau  found  in  the 
farmer's  "calls  to  his  teams"  is  linked  to  the  material  consequences  for 
which  his  language  is  employed.  Abstraction  into  the  "higher  laws" 
associated  with  the  farmer's  diction  follows,  rather  than  precedes,  what  is 
originally  a  utilitarian,  precise,  forceful,  physical,  and  linguistic  fact.  Because 
the  farmer's  work  is  intimately  connected  with  Nature,  it  follows  that  his 
deliberate  language  provides  a  vehicle  toward  transcendental,  divine 
energies.  Thoreau's  work  of  writing  sought  a  physical  heft  as  a  point  of 
access  to  divine  energies — a  weight  reflected  in  the  agricultural  image  of 
"sentences  that  pass  over  the  ground  like  loaded  roller,  and  not  mere 
hollow  and  wooden  ones,  to  press  in  the  seed  and  make  it  germinate" 
{Journal  1:358-9). 

While  Thoreau  suggested  that  he  would  rather  have  the  inner  impres- 
sion of  an  observation  than  the  money  it  could  demand  as  a  text,  he 
nonetheless  emphatically  endorsed  the  enterprising  bravery  of  the  business 
world.  He  urged  that  the  methods  necessary  to  good  business  are  the  same 
methods  necessary  to  good  living.  Emerson  also  admits  in  "Experience,"  as 
Poirier  has  noted,  "that  the  language  of  the  representation  of  gains  and 
losses,  even  of  his  own  progeny,  partakes  of  the  restrictive  language  of 
finance  and  economy"  ("Transfiguration"  97).  Thoreau  allows  that  our  ways 
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and  means,  our  energy  and  industry,  are  not  bad,  they  are  simply 
misdirected,  and  that  the  spirit  of  capitalism  is  valid  if,  and  only  if,  it  makes 
life  (in  a  fascinating  echo  of  Emerson's  reference  to  his  own  progeny),  or 
heat  to  maintain  life,  instead  of  property.  Thoreau's  sense  of  industry  as 
organic  energy  becomes,  therefore,  a  naturalized  trope  akin  to  the  industry 
of  bees,  whose  meaning  is  owed  to  Virgil's  "tintinnabulum"  (Walden  329). 
The  transformation  of  such  natural  industry  into  literature,  through 
subsistence  writing,  gives  the  economy  of  living  a  measurable  gain  and  solid 
credit  on  the  transcendental  ledger. 

That  is,  Thoreau  is  committed  to  the  methods  of  commerce,  but  not  its 
ends:  "I  have  always  endeavored  to  acquire  strict  business  habits;  they  are 
indispensable  to  every  man"  {Walden  20).  He  again  uses  the  language  of  the 
market  here — "acquire,"  "business,"  "indispensable" — to  show  that  its 
means  are  admirable.  This  is  a  rhetorical  figure  which  aims  to  appear  like  a 
shockingly  flat  contradiction  to  his  anti-commercial  stance.  He  qualifies  this 
by  explaining  that  "what  recommends  commerce  to  me"  is  not  the 
exploitation  of  life  for  money,  but  "its  enterprise  and  bravery."  "Commerce 
is  unexpectedly  confident  and  serene,  alert,  adventurous,  unwearied.  It  is 
very  natural  in  its  methods  withal"  {Walden  118,  119,  emphasis  added).  The 
moral  entrepreneur  is  a  shining  example  of  the  kind  of  sound  methods 
Thoreau  recommends  to  anyone  wanting  to  strike  out  not  only  for  the  life 
of  transcendental  discovery,  but  for  a  life  of  subsistence  writing.  However 
anti-professional,  this  mode  of  writing  is  every  bit  as  intense  and 
demanding,  he  affirms,  for  it  is  the  work  that  sustains  the  soul.  In  a  journal 
entry  for  March  22,  1853,  Thoreau  is  at  his  most  inspirational,  as  his 
exhortation  for  inner  success  echoes  the  rhetoric  of  bravery  extolled  in  the 
energetic  professions  of  his  time:  "Whatever  your  sex  or  position,  life  is  a 
battle  in  which  you  are  to  show  your  pluck — &  woe  be  to  the  coward  .  .  . 
Despair  &  postponement  are  Cowardice  &  defeat.  Men  were  born  to 
succeed  not  to  fail"  {journal  6:23).  Judith  Saunders's  sense  of  Thoreau's 
admiration  for  "the  good  businessman"  also  characterizes,  I  would  argue, 
such  an  ideal  author:  he  is  "responsible,  attentive,  accountable.  He  keeps 
careful  records;  he  knows  what  comes  in  and  what  goes  out.  He  is  bold, 
energetic,  ingenious;  he  takes  risks;  he  is  industrious  and  enterprising  in  the 
best  and  broadest  sense"  (63). 

Enterprising  is  profitable  to  Thoreau  if  it  involves  venturing  into  the 
soul.  Thoreau  is  distinctively  busy  at  Walden  Pond  with  his  "morning  work," 
his  bean  field,  the  building  of  his  house,  and  most  importantly,  the  keeping 
of  a  journal  to  fulfill  his  vocation  as  a  writer.  Plumbing  the  depths  of  the 
pond,  for  example,  functions  as  a  metaphor  for  the  exploration  of  his  inner 
life  beneath  the  surface  of  the  store-front  facades  that  line  the  everyday  life 
of  downtown  Concord.  Unlike  the  endless  labor  of  his  neighbor  farmers, 
Thoreau  imagined  that  the  work  of  writing,  if  done  right,  would  have  this 
divine  realm  as  its  distinct,  although  renewable,  end.  Despite  his  ostensible 
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rejection  of  the  currency  of  material  capital  for  immaterial,  transcendental 
divine  energies  accessed  through  nature,  Thoreau's  enterprise  in  subsistence 
writing  adopted  aspects  of  the  business  world — its  energy,  ambition, 
motivation,  and  courage — while  rejecting  its  fraudulence,  triviality  and 
desire  to  deceive.  He  championed  an  economy  of  style  that  extolled 
concision  and  simplicity  while  betraying  those  ends  with  language  complex 
enough  to  express  his  vitally  cultivated  soul.  The  economy  of  living 
informed  his  economy  of  writing,  an  aesthetic  designed  to  keep  literature 
from  the  market,  paradoxically,  to  increase  its  value  even  more,  and  to  give 
it  the  effort  and  intensity  of  nothing  less  than  his  life's  work.  Nothing  could 
have  been  more  natural  for  the  Concord  Saunterer,  who  lived  as 
deliberately  as  he  wrote. 


A  version  of  this  article  appears  as  Chapter  2,  "'Alert,  Adventurous,  and  Unwearied': 
Market  Values  in  Thoreau's  Economies  of  Subsistence  "Living  and  Writing,"  in  Capital 
Letters:  Authorship  in  the  Antebellum  Literary  Market  (University  of  Iowa 
Press,  2009). 


NOTES 


1  Thoreau's  famous  question,  "Why  do  we  labor  the  way  we  do?"  has 
prompted  critics  to  examine  how  his  labor  at  Walden  Pond  is  actually  a  parody 
of  labor,  as  it  reverses  the  dogmas  of  the  predominant  work  ethic  originally 
spawned  by  Ben  Franklin  in  the  new  Republic  (Neufeldt  16).  This  seemingly 
absurd  one-to-six  ratio  of  rest  to  work  would,  interestingly,  evolve  into 
Thoreau's  hyperbolic  claim  that  he  worked  only  six  weeks  in  one  year  at 
Walden,  since  building  his  shack  for  $28.12  1/2  allowed  him  to  live  on  only  27 
cents  per  week  (Walden  49). 

2  Richard  F.  Teichgraeber's  fine  intellectual  history,  Sublime  Thoughts y 'Penny 
Wisdom:  Situating  Emerson  and  Thoreau  in  the  American  Market  (1995)  offers  the 
best  recent  coverage,  besides  Fink's  biography,  of  the  dissemination  of 
Thoreau's  reputation  in  the  1840s.  However,  it  lacks  discussion  of  Thoreau's 
views  toward  professional  authorship  and  his  alternative  mode  of  writing  for  its 
own  sake. 

3  William  G.  Rowland,  Jr.'s  comment  in  the  introduction  to  Literature  and 
the  Marketplace:  Romantic  Writers  and  Their  Audiences  (1996)  is  typical  of  this  critical 
commonplace:  "On  the  American  side,  I  study  Emerson,  Hawthorne,  Poe,  and 
Melville  rather  than  Thoreau  because  he  was  ultimately,  I  believe,  a  profoundly 
private  individual  who  gave  up  the  struggle  to  bring  his  art  before  the  public" 
(5).  Sharon  Cameron,  Writing  Nature: f  Henry  Thoreau's  Journal  (Chicago:  U 
Chicago,  1985)  and  William  Howarth,  The  Book  of  Concord:  Thoreau's  Life  as  a 
Writer  (New  York:  Viking,  1982)  emphasize  Thoreau's  journal  as  a  private  mode 
of  composition  over  its  function  as  space  for  Thoreau  to  work  out  the  myriad 
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social  roles  of  authorship  and  the  process  of  literary  production. 

4  Critics  like  Gleason  have  usefully  contextualized  Thoreau's  sense  of  work 
within  his  immediate  discourse  community  as  well  as  the  larger  phase  of 
capitalistic  development  in  1840s  New  England,  yet  rarely  emphasize  the 
reciprocal  relationship  between  his  inner  imagination  and  his  professional 
career. 

5  Thoreau  is  treated  as  a  sort  of  economic  philosopher  with  little  attention 
to  the  details  of  his  career  endeavors  in  Robert  Milder,  "An  'Errand  to 
Mankind':  Thoreau's  Problem  of  Vocation,"  ESQ  312/?)  (1991):  91-139; 
Richard  H.  Dilman,  "Thoreau's  Human  Economics:  A  Reflection  of  Jean 
Baptiste  Say's  Economic  Philosophy,"  ESQ  25.1  (1979):  20-25;  and  Herbert  F. 
Smith,  "Thoreau  among  the  Classical  Economists,"  ESQ  23.2  (1977):  114-22. 
Leonard  Neufeldt's  The  Economist:  Henry  Thoreau  and  Enterprise  (Oxford:  Oxford 
UP,  1989)  also  fits  this  critical  tradition  through  an  extended  study  of  the 
satirical  strains  of  the  alternative  economy  Thoreau  sets  up  outside  of  Concord. 

6  Leon  Jackson's  The  Business  of  Tetters:  Authorial  Economies  in  Antebellum 
America  (Stanford:  Stanford  UP,  2008)  is  particularly  useful  here  in  its 
formulation  of  the  transformation  of  authorship  not  so  much  as  a  simple  shift 
from  amateur  to  professional  status,  but  in  economies  of  authorship  that  move 
from  "social  embeddedness"  to  what  Thoreau  specifically  complains  about 
here,  "more  impersonal  forms"  (Jackson  45).  Those  impersonal  forms  would 
include  the  process  of  technological  transformation  of  authorship  to 
accommodate  the  emergent  mass  culture,  which  Thoreau  saw  as  a  direct  threat 
to  writing's  nearness  to  the  inner  soul,  simultaneously  alienating  author  from 
audience  and  self.  For  Thoreau,  mass  production  and  commercialization 
eventuate  in  such  an  impersonal,  and  thus  fraudulent,  form  of  authorship. 

7  Of  course,  the  alternative  is  to  dramatize  the  sweat  of  literary  production, 
like  many  women  writers  who  "conceptualized  authorship  as  a  profession 
rather  than  a  calling,  as  work  not  art"  (Nina  Baym  qtd.  in  Bromell  136).  Baym 
suggests  women  were  culturally  indoctrinated  by  the  dominant  patriarchal 
society  into  seeing  their  writing  as  incapable  of  reaching  the  level  of  great 
literature,  so  they  thought  of  it  as  mere  work.  Most  American  Renaissance  male 
authors,  on  the  other  hand,  had,  like  Whitman,  a  loftier  sense  of  their  vocation 
as  spinning  timeless  truths  rather  than  writing  for  money  to  buy  coal  to  boil  the 
pot,  a  motive  and  purpose  for  authorship  that  Louisa  May  Alcott,  Fanny  Fern 
and  Harriet  Wilson  would  self-consciously  and  openly  espouse.  Men,  however, 
still  wanted  to  make  money:  Whitman,  like  Thoreau  and  Hawthorne,  cast  his 
narrative  voice  "outside  the  realm  of  the  antebellum  market  signified  by 
professional  work  even  as  [he]  participated  and  sought  a  living  in  this  market" 
(Newbury  151).  My  contribution  to  this  well  known  pattern  is  that  Whitman 
aggressively  promoted — in  ways  more  thorough  and  sophisticated  than  we  may 
have  supposed — that  positioning  of  authorship  as  the  key  feature  of  his  poet 
figure  and  chief  commodity  of  Leaves  of  Grass. 

8  Stephen  John  Mack  asserts  that  in  section  5  and  27-29  of  "Song  of 
Myself,"  "the  poet  is  not  so  much  narrating  an  experience  as  he  is  attempting  to 
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have  one,"  arguing  that  in  Whitman  "experience  happens  in  language"  (62). 
Mack's  sense  of  the  poet  not  narrating  so  much  as  passively  waiting  is 
consonant  with  my  argument  that  the  poet  does  not  actively  produce  anything. 
Mack's  interpretation  differs  from  mine,  however,  in  that  he  uses  this  insight  to 
locate  a  democratic  pragmatism  through  shared  experience  that  happens  in 
language.  Instead,  I  drive  the  insight  toward  a  better  understanding  of  the 
economy  of  Whitman's  representation  of  authorship  with  respect  to  1850s 
market  society. 

9  What  Bromell  does  not  pursue  is  the  question  of  what  limits  there  are  to 
writing  as  a  form  of  labor,  just  as  there  are  limits  to  farming  and  building 
according  to  Thoreau's  desire  not  to  work  any  more  than  is  necessary. 
Bromell's  suggestion  is  that  Thoreau's  transcendental  project  of  observation 
and  writing  is  "wasteful  work"  done  for  its  own  sake,  implying  that  it  is 
infinitely  renewable,  an  activity  that  Thoreau  would  be  happy  to  keep  his  hand 
busy  at  indefinitely  (218).  However,  writing  itself  is  a  form  of  labor  that  also 
reaches  its  limit  precisely  at  the  moment  language  is  transcended  and  the  soul  is 
satiated  with  divine  energy.  Thoreau's  statement  that  "I  do  not  wish  to  be  any 
more  busy  with  my  hands  than  necessary"  fully  applies  to  the  work  of  writing 
with  a  transcendental  objective,  as  just  enough  hand  work  for  the  soul  to 
subsist  upon  {Walden  98). 

10  It  is  important  to  note  here  a  key  distinction  between  my  argument  and 
that  which  Bromell  articulates  in  his  chapter  "The  Making  and  Un-Making  of 
Walden''  in  By  the  Sweat  of  the  Brow.  He  argues  that  the  body  is  not  celebrated 
because  it  is  "the  locus  of  man's  claim  to  private  property,"  a  point  I  make  in  a 
different  context  earlier  in  this  essay  regarding  Thoreau's  distaste  for  the 
corruption  of  the  yeoman  farmer  in  his  time  (224).  Bromell  does  not  treat  the 
use  of  the  body  and  labor  as  necessary  preparation  or  preliminary  phase  in  the 
process  of  subsistence  writing,  as  I  do  here.  Instead,  he  discusses  the  tendency 
in  Thoreau  to  escape  the  body,  which  he  locates  in  the  Artist  of  Kouroo 
passage  in  the  "Conclusion"  of  Walden  (326).  Bromell's  insights  into  Thoreau's 
urges  to  escape  the  body  and  thus  the  curse  of  trade  do  not  nullify,  but  rather 
complicate  and  enrich  the  paradox  at  the  heart  of  those  passages  that  ostensibly 
celebrate  physical  work.  I  would  also  agree  with  Bromell's  sense  that  Thoreau 
was  not  engaging  in  "the  widespread  antebellum  tendency  to  romanticize 
labor,"  but  not  so  much  because  he  wanted  to  escape  the  body  (224).  Instead,  I 
suggest  that  he  was  actually  constructing  alternative  modes  of  living,  seeing  and 
creating,  not  for  the  sake  of  simple  romantic  escapist  fantasy,  but  for  spiritual 
sustenance  that  goes  the  other  direction,  burrowing  into  the  body  and  earth  for 
its  nourishment.  Subsistence  writing  is  essentially  about  survival  and  the 
confrontation  of  life's  essential  facts;  subsistence  writing  means  that  a  relatively 
commonplace  geographical  formation  like  Walden  Pond  is  enough  to  become, 
with  the  right  appetite  and  intensity,  nothing  less  than  the  eye  of  the  world, 
providing  what  is  necessary  for  the  soul's  subsistence  as  an  object  of  profound 
meditation  and  contemplation. 
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11  Thoreau  admires  sentences  that  do  not  strain  in  a  journal  entry  that 
nonetheless  "makes  its  intellectual  strength  manifest"  and  seems  itself  to  strain. 
Michael  West  remarks  that  "one  wonders  what  the  verbal  gymnast  who  pulled 
off  his  full-twisting  Tsukahara  effortlessly  in  the  privacy  of  his  journal  would 
consider  a  strained  display  of  strength"  (207). 
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The  Old  Corner  Bookstore: 

"Rialto  of  Current  Good  Things, 

Hub  of  the  Hub" 

David  Emblidge 


Heaven  save  that  ancient  building 
From  the  innovator's  hand! 
As  a  landmark  of  our  fathers 
Let  the  corner  bookstore  stand  .  . 


I.  Epicenter:  August  9,  1854,  Concord,  Massachusetts 

Henry  David  Thoreau  rises,  as  always,  with  the  dawn,  checks  the  sky 
for  the  new  day's  weather  (clear,  dry),  and  begins  his  literary  day  by  reading 
a  few  verses  from  the  Bhagavad-Gita.  By  noon  he  must  be  on  a  train  to 
Boston  for  a  rendezvous  with  destiny,  a  destiny  even  Thoreau — in  all  his 
expansiveness — cannot  imagine. 

In  his  writings,  Thoreau  lamented  the  advent  of  the  railroad — the  in- 
fernal machine  in  the  garden,  to  borrow  Leo  Marx's  phrase — but  it  was  in 
fact  the  train,  and  bridges  built  across  the  Charles  River,  that  had  made 
Boston  into  a  literary  city  accessible  to  the  many  writers  who  chose  then,  as 
they  do  today,  to  live  in  the  more  pastoral  smaller  towns  on  the  city's 
periphery.  Moreover,  as  noted  by  Peter  Davison,  the  late  poetry  editor  of 
the  Atlantic  Monthly,  without  railroads,  Boston's  publishing  firms  would 
never  have  been  able  to  ship  their  books  out  to  the  rest  of  the  United  States 
(Davison  58). 

In  the  city  proper,  in  a  robustly  prosperous-looking  red  brick  home 
near  Beacon  Hill,  rising  not  quite  as  early  as  Thoreau  in  Concord,  is  William 
Davis  Ticknor.  Publisher,  close  friend  of  Hawthorne,  civic  leader,  and  co- 
proprietor  of  The  Old  Corner  Bookstore  (with  ]ames  T.  Fields),  Ticknor 
spends  the  first  hour  of  his  morning  perusing  American  and  European 
newspapers,  keeping  an  eye  out  tor  indications  of  the  general  drift  of  the 
economy  as  the  nation  edges  fitfully  toward  sectional  conflict  over  slavery,  a 
system  of  human  exploitation  that  he,  Ticknor,  a  pillar  of  the  Baptist 
church,  cannot  abide.  By  eight  o'clock  Ticknor  is  moving  toward  the 
bookshop  where  from  seven  a.m.  onwards  his  clerks  have  been  dusting, 
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rearranging,  counting  and  recounting  the  inventory  of  not  only  the  retail 
bookselling  business  but  also  the  publishing  company:  Ticknor  &  Fields. 

The  bookshop  is  already  abuzz,  in  part  because  The  Old  Corner  Book- 
store often  attracts  odd  people.  "One  of  these  was  John  Saxe,  ...  an 
eccentric  poet  .  .  .  accustomed  to  lying  full  length  on  a  packing  table  at  the 
rear  of  the  store  [early  in  the  morning],  with  a  pile  of  books  for  a  pillow, 
reciting  poems  to  the  apprentices  until  Ticknor's  approaching  footsteps 
warned  the  boys  to  get  back  to  work"  (Tebbel  56). 

Ticknor  walks  along  Beacon  Street  as  it  rises  beside  Boston  Common 
(the  oldest  public  park  in  America),  passes  the  Bullfinch  Statehouse,  turns 
right  to  descend  Park  Street,  then  left  on  Tremont,  and  right  again  on 
School  Street,  leaving  King's  Chapel  and  City  Hall  on  his  left  before 
reaching  the  front  door  of  a  gambrel-roofed  building  that  was  in  1 854  (and 
is  still  in  2005)  the  oldest  surviving  brick  structure  in  Boston,  dating  from 
1712.  School  Street  and  135  Washington  Street:  the  address  is  a  nexus. 
Although  the  building  in  1854  carries  a  sign  indicating  "Ticknor  &  Fields," 
the  publishers,  it  has  no  sign  saying  "The  Old  Corner  Bookstore,"  for 
everyone  has  called  the  establishment  "The  Old  Corner"  since  long  before 
Ticknor  came  along  in  1832.  The  name  "The  Old  Corner  Bookstore"  will 
not  be  officially  adopted  until  1902,  by  which  time  the  bookshop  will  have 
passed  through  several  other  hands  and  will  have  removed  to  nearby 
Bromfield  Street,  taking,  together  with  the  name,  nostalgia  for  the  good  old 
days  at  School  and  Washington,  in  hopes  of  capitalizing  on  the  memory  of 
successful  retailing  at  the  original  address. 


The  Family  Tree  of  The  Old  Corner  Book  Store 

Carter  &  Hendee,  Founders 

1828 

Allen  &  Ticknor 

1832 

William  D.  Ticknor  &  Co. 

1833 

Ticknor,  Reed  &  Fields 

1845 

Ticknor  &  Fields 

1854 

E.P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

1865 

A.  Williams  &  Co. 

1869 

Cupples,  Upham  &  Co. 

1883 

Damrell  &  Upham 

1887 

The  Old  Corner  Book  Store,  Inc. 

1902 

OCBS  removes  to  27  and  29  Bromfield  St. 

1903 

OCBS  removes  to  50  Bromfield  St. 

1924 

Statler  Hotel  Branch  opened  t 

1927 

(Mann  32) 
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Various  businesses  occupied  The  Old  Corner  Bookstore  building  in  the 
20th  century.  Bookselling  on  this  site  had  a  brief  renaissance  near  the  end  of 
the  century  when  the  Globe  Corner  Bookstore,  specializing  in  travel  books, 
used  the  store  from  1982  for  about  ten  years.  With  Boston's  old  downtown 
in  decline,  this  bookshop  closed  its  doors  and  moved  to  Harvard  Square 
and  the  Back  Bay,  where  both  neighborhoods  were  enjoying  regentrifica- 
tion. 

The  Old  Corner  Bookstore  came  "to  be  looked  upon  as  a  breeding 
place  for  American  publishers"  (Lehmann-Haupt  227).  Some  of  the  books 
published  out  of  The  Old  Corner  were  iconoclastic,  and  more  than  one  of 
the  store's  historians  has  mused  that  this  spirit  of  iconoclasm  has  its  roots 
in  the  presence  on  this  spot — not  in  the  building  occupied  by  The  Old 
Corner  Bookstore  but  in  a  preceding  structure — of  the  home  of  one  of 
Boston's  most  famous  radicals,  Ann  Hutchinson,  whose  dissident  theology 
of  an  unmediated  relationship  with  God  brought  upon  her  exile  to  Rhode 
Island  in  1638  (Anon.,  "The  Bookstore  at  the  Old  Corner"  4).  This  is  not  to 
say,  however,  that  The  Old  Corner,  as  publisher,  managed  to  bring  every 
author  of  note,  or  of  promise,  immediately  onto  its  list.  James  Munroe  & 
Co.,  of  New  York,  became  Emerson's  publisher  for  his  series  of  essays,  and 
it  was  Munroe  who  originally  brought  out  Thoreau's  first  book,  A  Week  on 
the  Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers. 

Yet,  even  in  1829,  when  the  first  booksellers  in  this  shop  (Carter  & 
Hendee)  are  still  getting  underway,  the  store  has  established  itself  as  a 
purveyor  of  international  stock  (an  advertisement  says  "English,  French, 
Spanish  and  Italian  Books"),  plus  a  specialization  ("A  complete  assort- 
ment of  MEDICAL  BOOKS")  and  a  supply  of  the  best  stationary.  As  if 
this  were  not  worldliness  enough  for  the  still  very  small  town  of  Boston, 
"they  also  have  for  sale,  Gardner's  Twelve  Inch  GLOBES"  and  a  supply  of 
schoolbooks.  They  offer  to  sell  at  wholesale  or  retail,  on  "liberal  terms" 
(Mann  7). 

It's  just  this  enterprising  spirit,  the  scope  of  the  established  bookselling 
operation  Carter  and  Hendee,  that  Ticknor  inherits  when  he  buys  the  store 
in  1832  and  that  James  T.  Fields  steps  into  shortly  thereafter  as  a  teenage 
clerk  in  the  business.  "No  parochialism  allowed"  could  well  have  been  a 
T&F  business  motto:  Here  may  be  one  of  the  first  keys  we  can  spot  that 
will  define  these  two  booksellers'  eventual  genius. 

In  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Washington  and  School  streets, 
there  are  in  the  period  of  T&F's  best  years,  from  1835  to  1865,  as  many  as 
forty  booksellers,  both  retail  and  antiquarian,  excluding  printers  and 
binders;  these  bookshops  are  domestic  and  foreign  importers,  and  many  are 
publishing  houses  as  well,  although  often  they  issue  only  a  few  books  per 
year  and  usually  in  a  limited  subject  area.  This  is  a  remarkable  concentration 
of  bookselling  for  a  single  district  of  any  city.  Of  the  forty  booksellers, 
twenty  are  on  the  three  or  four  blocks  of  Washington  Street  between  State 
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and  Milk  Streets.  Others  are  nearby,  on  Cornhill  and  School  Streets.  A  walk 
from  the  Old  State  House  to  Old  South  Church,  about  one-half  mile, 
passes  nearly  all  of  them.  "It  was  truly  a  bookseller's  row  .  .  .  ,  the  Cheap- 
side  of  New  England.  In  1832  these  Boston  bookseller-publishers  issued 
481  tides.  Only  10%  of  these  were  in  belles  lettres  and  most  of  those  were 
foreign  (47%).  The  rest  were  juveniles,  religious  tracts,  practical  books, 
textbooks"  (W.  Tryon  51). 

During  T&F's  thirty-year  reign  at  The  Old  Corner  Bookstore,  the  store 
develops  positive  literary  and  intellectual  magnetism.  Most  of  this  is  due  to 
the  charm  and  social  agility  of  the  young  James  T.  Fields,  who  grows 
quickly  into  an  invaluable  clerk  and  then  rises  to  partner  in  the  business 
with  the  elder  Ticknor.  Almost  daily,  "a  veritable  mob  of  the  gifted,  the 
talented,  the  clever,  and  the  wise,  thronged  the  crowded  bookstore." 
Regulars  come  in  to  browse  "and  sooner  or  later  .  .  .  join  Fields  in  gossip, 
repartee,  bad  puns  and  good  jokes.  ...  So  popular  a  resort  was  it  that  'with 
a  little  exaggeration  all  Boston  may  be  said  to  pass  through  it  in  a  day.'" 
Fields  is  cognizant  of  the  book  sellers  and  the  coffee  houses  of  London 
when  he  joins  Ticknor  in  managing  The  Old  Corner  Bookstore,  and  wants 
something  of  the  same  atmosphere  in  their  Boston  shop.  Twenty  years 
later,  as  both  bookseller  and  publisher,  Fields  has  achieved  far  more  than 
that.  "If  the  golden  dome  of  the  State  House  was  the  hub  of  the  Universe, 
and  the  [Boston]  Athenaeum  its  intellectual  treasury,  the  desk  of  Fields  was 
Parnassus,  sacred  to  Apollo  and  the  Muses,  to  be  remembered  as  Beaumont 
recalled  the  Mermaid  Tavern"  (Tryon  218-19). 

Fields  "holds  court"  in  a  small,  littered  office,  overflowing  with  manu- 
scripts, "crowded  with  mementos  and  pictures": 

Who  could  name  all  the  casual  visitors  or  even  the  habitues  who 
dropped  in  on  Fields?  At  one  time  or  another  there  was  Thackeray 
to  delight  his  hearers  with  droll  accounts  of  his  American  experi- 
ences or  Holmes,  explaining  how  difficult  it  was  not  to  pour  out  in- 
formation to  his  students  faster  than  they  could  absorb  it.  Haw- 
thorne, before  he  became  consul  at  Liverpool,  was  often  there,  and 
Whittier,  in  from  Amesbury,  though  these  two  were  quiet  by  nature 
and  preferred  to  listen  than  to  entertain.  Henry  Giles'  misshapen 
body  was  forgot  as  he  expatiated  in  scintillating  epigrams.  Again 
there  was  Rufus  Choate,  deciphering  for  the  clerks  his  bad  handwrit- 
ing, burly  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  genial  Professor  Agassiz.  ...  By 
chance  Bancroft  dropped  in  from  nearby  Little  &  Brown's  with  the 
corrected  proof  of  his  history  under  his  arm,  or  Prescott,  to  pur- 
chase books  needed  for  his  Mexican  adventure.  Lowell,  polished  and 
urbane,  was  frequently  present  and  whenever  he  was  in  town,  Emer- 
son. Whipple  and  Longfellow  seemed  never  to  be  absent.  Not  all 
were  writers.  Capt  Leitch  of  Cunard's  ship  "Liverpool"  was  fre- 
quently there  as  were  actors  and  singers,  including  Fanny  Kemble. 
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In  a  word,  ministers,  lecturers,  editors,  performers,  essayists, 
poets,  novelists,  historians,  and  scientists,  on  one  day  or  another,  at 
one  season  or  another,  visited  Fields  at  the  Old  Corner.   (Tryon  219- 

20) 

Nathaniel  Parker  Willis,  the  New  York  journalist,  wrote:  "Fields,  the 
publisher,  is  the  hub  in  which  every  spoke  of  the  radiating  wheel  of  Boston 
intellect  has  a  socket — the  central  newsgiver,  listener,  sympathizer,  gossip 
and  adviser — his  little  desk  behind  the  green  curtain,  the  place  where 
famous  hands  write  hurried  notes;  and  the  half  circle  of  two  or  three  seats 
around  it  the  snug  retreat  for  many  a  confidential  interview,  many  a  stirring 
chat  by  bright  spirits  over  the  leading  topics  of  the  day,  many  an  introduc- 
tion of  chance  strangers  to  intellectual  celebrities"  (Tryon  220). 

But  Boston's  celebrities  and  stars  from  out  of  town  are  not  the  book- 
shop's only  regular  patrons.  "Here  came  the  village  clergyman  and  country 
doctor  yearly  to  replenish  their  libraries,  depending  for  the  profitable 
expenditure  of  their  hard  savings  upon  the  advice  of  the  clerks  who  had  in 
their  turn  been  instructed,  ever  kindly  and  helpfully,  by  the  theologians, 
surgeons  and  doctors  who  were  daily  visitors.  Here  came  the  'solid  men  of 
Boston'  to  enrich  their  libraries  with  fine  sets  of  standard  authors"  or  to 
find  the  latest  Scott  or  Dickens.  "Here,  too,  came  their  wives  to  secure  the 
latest  keepsakes  and  albums  of  fashion";  "here  came  the  seekers  for  big 
Bibles  for  presentation  to  the  pulpit,  or  at  weddings,  for  the  Old  Corner 
kept  the  only  stock  of  Oxford  Bibles  in  the  town."  In  a  deft  marketing 
move,  Fields  makes  sure  that  the  bookshop  is  the  distribution  point  for 
tickets  to  the  varied  and  hyperactive  program  of  Boston's  lectures,  readings 
and  concerts.  He  serves  on  the  boards  of  the  Boston  Lyceum  and  the 
Institute  of  Instruction.  For  good  measure,  he  adds  to  the  mix  lottery 
tickets  for  good  causes  ("The  Old  Corner  Book-Store"  312;  Ticknor  26). 

As  Thoreau  heads  for  the  city,  he  knows  he  is  approaching  an  epicenter 
where  ideas  and  creativity  grow  as  luxuriantly  as  does  the  foliage  at  Walden 
Pond.  Thoreau  and  both  Ticknor  and  Fields  have  been  in  dialogue  for  some 
time — nearly  five  years.  While  neither  of  the  publishers  is  known  as  a  sharp- 
edged  businessman,  and  Fields  is  famous  for  his  geniality,  it  has  not  been 
easy  to  reach  an  agreement  about  publishing  the  Concord  writer's  books. 
Part  of  the  problem  may  have  been  Thoreau's  stubbornness,  or  perhaps  a 
touch  of  vanity.  Many  T&F  authors  heap  praise  on  their  publisher- 
booksellers,  reversing  the  standard  opprobrium  usually  applied  to  the  men 
with  the  money.  George  Hilliard  dedicates  a  poem  to  Fields  in  1853: 

Dear  Fields,  it  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  find 

My  name  upon  a  page  with  yours  conjoined  .  .  . 

The  ogre  publisher  whom  poets  paint, 

That  sucks  the  blood  of  authors  till  thev  faint .  .  . 
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Is  a  mere  myth  to  us,  who  see  in  you 
A  heart  still  faithful  to  the  morning  dew. 

(W.  Tryon,  Parnassus  front  matter) 

W.  S.  Tryon,  in  Parnassus  Corner:  A  Life  of  James  T.  Fields,  writes,  "To  fulfill 
his  admittedly  grandiose  concepts,  his  methods,  as  Henry  James  declared, 
were  ingeniously  'addicted  to  every  hospitality  and  every  benevolence  ...  to 
the  cultivation  of  talk  and  wit  and  to  the  .  .  .  multiplication  of  such  ties  as 
could  link  the  upper  half  of  the  title-page  with  the  lower.'"  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson  "declared  [Fields]  the  'protector  and  guardian  of  us  all'"  (Tryon 
ix). 

William  Ticknor,  the  senior  partner,  is  a  different  kettle  of  fish;  he  is 
not  a  systematic  business  man  but  rather  a  generalist,  an  improviser.  Under 
Ticknor's  leadership,  prior  to  Fields  becoming  an  equal  in  the  business,  the 
bookstore  and  the  publishing  house  carried  a  general  line  of  books  and 
anything  else  that  happened  to  seem  valuable,  "but  catered  to  no  specific 
type  of  reader  for  its  retail  trade  and  in  its  publisher  activities  it  was  totally 
nondescript."  Ticknor  decides  to  emphasize  medicine  because  no  other 
Boston  store  does  so,  and  he  is  easily  distracted  into  selling  all  sorts  of  non- 
book  items.  Two  months  after  buying  the  store,  Ticknor  contracts  with 
Josiah  Holbrook  to  sell  his  scientific  "apparatuses" — "orreries,  geometri- 
cal, hydrostatic  bellows,  pyrometers,  aeolipiles,  conductometers.  .  .  ." 
Three  years  later  Ticknor  invests  in  a  bookbinding  business,  then  in  a 
stationery  line  that  soon  threatens  to  overwhelm  books  in  the  store.  He 
allows  oddments  to  fill  the  showroom:  in  addition  to  writing  paper,  inks, 
pens,  blotters,  there  are  "bristol  boards  .  .  .  ,  ever  pointed  pencils,  chessmen, 
gammon  boards,  porcelain  slates."  And  "horizontoriums,"  a  gizmo 
invented  by  a  London  professor  of  mathematics,  evidently  for  teaching 
math.  There  are  stereoscopes  (to  see  the  arts)  and  stethoscopes  (to  hear  the 
heart).  The  shop  carries  a  "bewildering  array"  of  arabesque  scrapbooks, 
puzzles,  cutlery,  pencil  cases,  letter  seals  and  most  curious  of  all,  a  new 
fangled  pen,  one  of  the  earliest  fountain  pens,  from  a  company  named 
Livett  &  Parker  (Tryon  59). 

As  Fields  matures,  he  realizes  that  publishing  is  what  he  wants  most, 
and  the  bookstore  is  an  avenue  toward  that  end.  Twenty  years  later,  by  the 
1850s,  Fields'  sensibility  has  transformed  the  T&F  list  and  The  Old  Corner 
Bookstore  into  a  decidedly  international  literary  enterprise.  Fields  attracts 
most  of  the  best  of  the  new  American  writers,  one  of  whom  is  coming  in 
from  Concord  this  very  day  to  pick  up  the  first  copies  of  a  quiet,  experi- 
mental book  of  his — it's  a  bit  cranky,  hard  to  categorize,  a  conundrum  from 
a  marketing  angle — something  called  Walden:  Or  Life  in  the  Woods.  But  other, 
more  marketable  material  comes  regularly  to  T&F  in  these  years  as  well, 
such  as  Emerson's  essays,  in  1859  (Tryon  250).  It  is  Fields  who  pries  an 
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unfinished  manuscript  called  The  Scarlet  Tetter  from  Hawthorne's  hands, 
insisting  he  be  allowed  to  give  it  a  read  (Wineapple  209). 

The  two  partners  steer  their  ship  from  "offices"  only  vaguely  set  off 
from  the  retail  floor  of  the  bookstore.  Toward  the  rear  of  the  shop,  a  few 
steps  lead  up  to  a  platform  area  where  on  one  side  Ticknor  keeps  his  desk 
in  full  view  of  the  operation,  watching  over  clerks  and  customers  alike.  By 
his  side,  in  a  shadowy  recess,  is  the  "Hawthorne  chair,"  reserved  for  the 
writer,  who  often  spends  long  hours  musing  here  on  the  great  political  and 
ethical  issues  of  the  day.  A  green  curtain  separates  Fields'  domain  from  the 
rest  of  the  shop,  providing  scant  privacy,  and  the  chatter  of  argument, 
debate,  joking  and  gossiping  spills  out  into  the  store  at  all  hours  of  the  day. 
Fields'  excess  energy  is  the  bottomless  well  of  the  bookshop's  famed 
conviviality.  Van  Wyck  Brooks,  in  his  seminal  work  of  literary  history,  The 
Flowering  of  New  England,  notes,  "The  Old  Corner  Bookstore  .  .  .  ,  where 
Fields  sat  behind  his  green  curtain,  laughing  and  manufacturing  reputations, 
was  already  an  institution"  (qtd.  in  Tebbel  60).  Fields  was  "'the  liaison 
officer'  between  England  and  the  Boston  literati."  He  is  very  widely  read 
and  is  a  great  sleuth  in  finding  rare  and  antiquarian  books  and  first  editions, 
especially  in  England,  which  he  visits  frequently  (Tebbel  60). 

The  coffee-house,  in  the  same  building  as  the  bookshop,  is  "a  famous 
place  of  resort  and  refreshment"  for  Boston's  literary  clique.  Cheerful,  dark 
and  restful,  this  public  restaurant  functions  almost  as  a  private  club,  with 
"slippery  hair-cloth  sofas"  and  "mahogany- framed  and  marble-topped 
tables."  Fields  and  friends  like  to  feast  here  on  "perfect  toast,  peculiarly 
thick,  rich  lemon  pie,  .  .  .  shining  Brighton  biscuit,  .  .  .  plump  cream  cakes 
.  .  .  ."  Indeed,  the  publisher  himself  evolves,  like  an  overwritten  manuscript, 
from  thin  to  plump  during  his  years  at  The  Old  Corner  Bookstore.  Mrs. 
Abner  Haven,  coffee  shop  proprietress,  has  a  role  in  this.  At  her  establish- 
ment, the  men  drink  "an  exhilarating  boiled  coffee  .  .  .  suspected  of  owing 
something  of  its  flavor  to  a  slight  infusion  of  brandy  added  just  as  it  came 
to  a  boil"  (Mann  20-21;  "The  Old  Corner  Book-Store"  314).  More  than  one 
commentator  wished  for  a  Boswell  to  record  Fields'  conversations  with  the 
great  and  the  soon  to  be  great  of  the  literary  world.  For  more  formal 
affairs — book  launching  parties  or  the  wining  and  dining  of  an  author  T&F 
hopes  to  bring  onto  their  list — Fields  often  uses  the  dining  rooms  at  the 
Parker  House,  one  of  Boston's  better  hotels  (razed  and  rebuilt  in  the  20th 
century),  again  just  up  the  block  on  School  St.  at  the  corner  of  Tremont. 
Fields  is  wont  to  give  lavish  dinners.  But  no  such  event  is  staged  today  for 
Henry  David  Thoreau  (who  would  have  eschewed  the  invitation  anyway) 
when  his  Walden  first  steps  out  into  the  light  of  day. 

The  home  Fields  shares  with  his  wife  Annie,  a  daughter  in  the  promi- 
nent Adams  family  of  Boston  and  Quincy,  is  a  "rallying  point"  for  literary 
Boston.  She  is  often  identified  as  a  "literary  hostess."  "Mr.  Fields's  house  [at 
37  Charles  St.],  overlooking  the  widening  of  the  Charles  River  known  as  the 
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Back  Bay,  is  crowded  from  entrance  to  attic  with  artistic  objects  or  literary 
and  historic  mementos.  On  the  second  floor  the  library,  amazingly  rich  in 
autograph  copies  and  full  of  curious  old  books,  clambers  over  the  walls  like 
a  vine,  with  its  ten  thousand  volumes."  Many  portraits  of  famous  writers. 
Many  famous  writers  as  house  guests.  Many  large,  elaborate  parties 
(Lathrop  396).  The  Fields'  home  becomes  in  due  time  "one  of  the  foremost 
literary  salons  in  America,"  a  place  where  most  of  the  country's  great 
writers  were  at  one  time  or  another  feted.  But  not  so  for  Thoreau,  who 
"never  attended  on  Annie  Fields  nor  sat  to  table  at  the  Parker  House." 
Thoreau  rejects  such  urban  refinements,  preferring  instead  the  quieter 
conviviality  of  private  dinners  with  like  minded  friends  in  Concord  (Wright 
95). 

Emerson,  Thoreau's  mentor,  recognizing  his  protege's  difficulty  in 
bringing  out  his  work,  lobbies  on  his  behalf,  sensing  in  Walden  an  extension 
into  actual  practice  of  his  own  more  theoretical  ideas.  But  oddly  it  is 
Hawthorne,  positioned  at  nearly  the  opposite  end  of  the  philosophical 
spectrum  from  his  Concord  friend  Thoreau — playing  the  dour  skeptic  to 
Thoreau's  wide  eyed  optimist — it  is  Hawthorne  who  jawbones  Ticknor 
most  forcefully  about  giving  Thoreau's  work  a  chance  for  public  exposure. 
Both  Emerson  and  Hawthorne  know  that  as  a  lecturer  in  the  lyceums  of 
Concord,  Boston  and  other  nearby  towns,  Thoreau  has  been  a  provocative, 
engaging  speaker.  Surely  they  would  have  reminded  Ticknor  and  Fields 
about  Thoreau's  odd  but  irresistible  charisma. 

Not  all  of  Hawthorne's  advice  to  the  proprietors  of  The  Old  Corner 
Bookstore  is  serious,  however.  Hawthorne  takes  a  post  as  Consul  in 
Liverpool,  and  in  January  of  this  year,  1854,  writes  home  to  Fields,  "I  send 
Ticknor  a  big  cheese,  which  I  long  ago  promised  him,  and  my  advice  is,  that 
he  keep  it  in  the  shop,  and  daily,  between  eleven  and  one  o'clock,  distribute 
slices  of  it  to  your  half-starved  authors"  (Anon.,  "The  Bookstore  at  the  Old 
Corner"  4). 

T&F  make  many  great  individual  decisions  about  books  and  authors  to 
publish,  but  their  interest  in  publishing  as  commerce  is  systemic  as  well  as 
literary  and  intellectual.  The  Old  Corner  Bookstore  and  T&F  are  among  the 
American  leaders  in  making  one  of  the  most  favorable  decisions  ever  made 
on  behalf  of  writers.  For  instance,  W.  D.  Ticknor  was  Alfred  Lord  Tenny- 
son's American  publisher  at  a  time  when  most  British  and  European  works 
printed  in  the  United  States  were  brought  out  in  pirated  editions.  Recogni- 
tion of  international  copyright  by  the  American  government  and  publishing 
industry  would  not  come  for  many  years.  But  when  Ticknor  orders  "early 
copies"  (unbound  sheets)  of  Tennyson's  latest  work,  in  1840,  and  pays 
£1 50,  it  was  "probably  the  first  time  an  American  publisher  paid  an  English 
poet"  (Martin  245).  Ezra  Greenspan, '  editor  of  Book  History,  believes  this 
claim  is  an  overstatement,  but  in  any  case,  T&F  were  certainly  among  the 
earliest  American  publisher-booksellers  to  recognize  the  importance  of  the 
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concept  of  what  would  eventually  become  "international  copyright" 
(Greenspan,  personal  correspondence). 

With  legitimate  daughterly  pride,  Caroline  Ticknor  writes  in  her  re- 
membrance of  The  Old  Corner  Bookstore  that  her  father's  decision  to  pay 
royalties  and  copyright  fees  was  significant  not  only  because  of  literary 
personages  who  frequented  it,  but  also  because  "here  the  founder  of  a 
publishing-house  established  by  his  voluntary  act  the  principle  that  an 
author,  even  though  a  foreigner,  had  a  right  to  participate  in  the  earnings 
and  profits  of  his  mind,  and  thus  made  his  business  house,  not  indeed  the 
richest  in  America,  but  the  most  just  and  highly  esteemed — the  exemplar 
which  others  soon  came  to  follow  and  emulate  until  its  policy  had  become 
virtually  incorporated  in  international  law"  (Ticknor  13).  In  the  late  1880s, 
several  European  countries  made  reciprocal  copyright  agreements,  pulling 
them  together  under  the  Berne  Convention  in  1886,  but  the  U.S.  main- 
tained a  cumbersome  copyright  system  that  fought  off  international 
cooperation  all  the  way  until  1956,  when  America  finally  joined  the  Berne 
Convention.  Against  the  backdrop  of  this  slow  legal  process,  the  leadership 
of  the  bookseller-publishers  at  The  Old  Corner  Bookstore  looks  all  the 
more  important. 

But  when  Henry  David  Thoreau  approaches  the  company  with  his  first 
book,  A  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers,  T&F  do  not  know  what  to 
do  with  it.  A  Week  fits  no  recognized  literary  genre,  being  neither  exclu- 
sively a  travel  narrative  nor  a  philosophical  discourse  nor  a  book  of  natural 
history.  Furthermore,  it  already  had  a  strained  publishing  history.  In  1845, 
Evert  Duyckinck,  publisher  at  Wiley  &  Putnam  in  New  York  City,  had 
asked  Hawthorne  for  a  new  book  to  help  start  a  series  of  American  authors 
(to  counter  the  ever-incoming  tide  of  English  authors).  Hawthorne  suggests 
Thoreau  and  his  book,  A  Week,  ten  years  in  the  making.  But  he  warns 
Duyckinck  that  his  friend  Henry7  David  is  "the  most  unmalleable  fellow 
alive — the  most  tedious,  tiresome,  and  intolerable  .  .  .  and  yet,  true  as  all  this 
is,  he  has  great  qualities  of  intellect  and  character"  (Harding  243).  Eventu- 
ally, publisher  James  Munroe  takes  on  A  Week,  making  Thoreau  pay  for 
costs  out  of  his  earnings.  Most  of  the  unbound  copies  end  up  in  Thoreau's 
Concord  attic. 

By  early  1854  Thoreau  has  finished  writing  Walden,  conflating  his  vari- 
ous months  during  two  calendar  years  spent  at  the  pond  into  one  symbolic 
year  in  the  book,  but  this  volume  also  leaves  T&F  wondering  what  sort  of 
bird  the  Concord  Transcendentalist  has  hatched.  Still,  Fields  recognizes  the 
strange,  fresh  genius  of  the  book,  and  even  though  he's  not  at  all  sure  it  will 
sell  in  big  numbers,  because,  rightly,  he  fears  it  may  be  misunderstood,  he 
takes  the  case  to  Ticknor,  who  yields  to  Fields'  better  literary  instincts. 
"Ticknor  had  cared  little  for  the  manuscript,  but  Fields  on  meeting  the 
author  gushed  that  he  [Thoreau]  carried  'a  rural  fragrance — spicy  odors  of 
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black  birch,  hickory  buds,  and  pennyroyal — with  him  from  his  native  fields 
into  the  streets  and  lanes  of  Boston'"  (Maynard  117;  Harding  331). 

The  financial  records  of  Ticknor  &  Fields  collect  data  about  how  the 
decision  to  publish  Walden  was  reached.  Warren  Tryon  and  William 
Charvat,  in  their  meticulously  edited  Cost  Books  of  Ticknor  &  Yields,  also 
review  the  correspondence  between  Thoreau  and  his  eventual  publishers, 
running  over  a  five  year  period  before  author  and  publisher  can  come  to 
terms.  T&F  responded  to  Thoreau  in  Feb.  1849,  saying  they  were  full  up 
and  could  not  take  on  any  more  new  projects  at  that  time.  As  a  compromise 
(perhaps  at  Emerson's  urging),  they  propose  to  print  Walden  at  their  own 
expense  in  an  edition  of  1,000  copies  (Thoreau  accepts  immediately),  but  a 
week  later  they  propose  that  Thoreau  will  have  to  pay  for  printing  of  A 
Week,  an  option  the  author  declines,  scotching  both  halves  of  the  two-book 
deal.  Nonetheless,  in  early  1854,  the  parties  settle  on  a  plan  not  unlike  the 
one  Thoreau  had  earlier  declined.  "When  Walden  was  finally  published  by 
Ticknor  &  Fields  in  1854,  Thoreau  persuaded  them  to  take  a  few  copies  of 
A  Week  from  his  attic  on  consignment."  He  tried  later  to  get  them  to  bring 
out  their  own  edition  of  A  Week,  which  they  eventually  did,  but  not  until  a 
few  weeks  before  Thoreau's  death  in  1862.  And  only  in  1868  was  a  truly 
revised  edition  of  A  Week  published  by  T&F,  reflecting  the  author's  more 
than  1,000  additions  and  corrections.  The  book  has  been  in  print  ever  since, 
but  never  with  the  status  of  Walden  (Harding  247-56). 

The  wheels  now  set  in  motion  for  Walden,  Fields  tries  to  arrange  for 
publication  and  sale  of  copyright  in  England.  Proof  sheets  of  Walden  are 
sent  ahead  to  T&F's  rights  agents  in  London.  Fields  leaves  for  England  in 
June  but  becomes  ill  (perhaps  seasick),  and  goes  ashore  at  Halifax,  canceling 
the  European  trip  (Tryon  and  Charvat  289).  By  August,  however,  Fields  has 
still  not  returned  to  Boston.  Thus  Thoreau  sees  only  Ticknor  on  his  visit  to 
The  Old  Corner  Bookstore,  and  apparently  does  so  without  fanfare,  despite 
having  waited  nearly  a  decade  for  this  moment  since  he  began  writing  in  his 
journal  while  sauntering  by  Walden  Pond  and  dreaming  of  a  book  that 
might  grow  out  of  his  musings.  On  this  August  day,  Thoreau  merely  picks 
up  his  author's  copies  at  The  Old  Corner,  does  not  go  to  lunch  with 
anyone,  and  does  not  attend  a  book  launching  party,  because  there  is  none. 
All  this  is  decidedly  out  of  character  for  the  bookshop,  which  under  Fields' 
expert  and  energetic  leadership  is  a  public  relations  and  book  promotion 
whirlwind.  Of  all  the  books  T&F  ever  publish,  this  one,  since  translated 
into  more  languages  and  sold  to  more  people  worldwide  than  any  other  on 
their  list,  makes  barely  a  ripple  on  the  waters  when  it  is  born.  T&F  produce 
2000  copies,  selling  them  for  $1.00  each. 

The  cost  books  of  Ticknor  &  Fields  reveal  how  The  Old  Corner  Book- 
store and  its  publishing  company  are  -like  a  midwife  who  brings  a  family  of 
literary  and  publishing  people  into  dialogue  in  order  to  give  birth  to  new 
children.  But  like  all  parents,  these  bookseller/publishers  know  they  are 
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risking  both  capital  and  reputation;  they  have  no  idea  if  what  their  taste  says 
is  worthy  will  be  equally  well  received  by  their  clientele,  let  alone  by  history. 
Running  a  bookstore,  or  a  publishing  house,  is  clearly,  if  nothing  else,  an  act 
of  faith. 

We  know  nothing  of  Thoreau's  feelings  about  having  entered,  at  last, 
into  the  distinguished  club  of  the  T&F  literati,  with  such  fellow  authors  as 
Emerson,  Hawthorne,  Longfellow,  Lowell,  Whittier,  Tennyson,  DeQuincy, 
Dickens,  Trollope,  Matthew  Arnold,  and  still  others,  most  of  whom  used 
The  Old  Corner  Bookstore  as  their  Boston  hangout  or  "office."  Nor  does 
the  literary  claim  to  fame  of  The  Old  Corner  Bookstore  stop  there.  While 
Fields  travels  in  Europe,  and  against  his  recommendation,  Ticknor  has 
bought  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  for  what  Fields  considers  a  preposterous  sum, 
adding  the  Atlantic  to  a  list  of  other  periodicals  already  edited  out  of  the 
bookstore.  Reconsidering,  Fields  warms  to  the  task  and  becomes  the 
magazine's  second  editor,  and  one  of  its  greatest,  from  1861  to  1870. 
Without  exaggeration  it  can  be  said  that  "the  names  of  Ticknor  and  Fields 
are  imperishably  connected  with  one  of  the  most  brilliant  chapters  of 
American  literary  history,  and  'The  Old  Corner  Bookstore,'  while  those 
names  rested  over  its  doors,  must  be  regarded  as  the  birthplace,  commer- 
cially speaking,  if  not  intellectually,  of  more  of  the  books  that  have  estab- 
lished the  American  literary  name  than  can  be  credited  to  any  other  spot" 
(Anon.,  "The  Old  Corner  Bookstore"  324). 

T&F  becomes  Fields,  Osgood  and  Co.  in  1868  (Osgood  being  a  busi- 
ness, not  a  literary  partner),  and  evolves,  after  Ticknor's  death  and  the 
company's  financial  troubles,  into  what  we  know  today  as  the  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company.  This  corporate  evolution  is  another  story  for  another 
place.  While  T&F  did  not  have  a  monopoly  on  all  the  best  new  writers  in 
America — they  never  had  a  chance  at  Melville,  Poe  or  Whitman — they 
made  a  contribution  to  what  critic  F.  O.  Matthiessen  would  eventually  call 
the  American  Renaissance.  And  while  Boston  by  mid-century  had  defini- 
tively lost  its  role  as  the  leading  American  publishing  city  (New  York  had 
far  outstripped  it),  the  specific  physical  locus  of  much  of  Boston's  literary 
activity  was,  nonetheless,  the  ever  so  humble,  cheerful,  inviting  and 
enduring  Old  Corner  Bookstore. 

II.  The  Genius  of  The  Old  Corner  Bookstore 

Look  to  the  character  of  its  two  proprietors.  Fields  from  the  beginning 
"showed  an  uncommon  aptness  for  the  business."  More  than  one  source 
with  at  least  an  indirect  connection  to  witnesses  in  the  nineteenth  century 
makes  the  claim  that  Fields  "had  the  habit  as  a  clerk  of  predicting,  when  a 
customer  entered  the  store,  what  book  was  wanted  before  the  wish  was 
expressed.  In  this  peculiar  power  of  character-reading  it  is  said  he  rarely 
went  amiss."  Presumably  this  capacity  paid  good  benefits  in  Fields'  editorial 
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relationships  as  well.  Moreover,  Fields  was  a  dynamo.  From  his  desk, 
known  as  "poets'  corner,"  he  ran  the  North  American  Review,  the  Atlantic, 
Every  Saturday  (a  T&F  weekly),  and  Our  Young  Folks  (for  T&F's  younger 
readers)  (Wing  28).  Under  Fields'  and  Ticknor's  direction,  the  bookshop 
served  as  "a  nervous  centre  of  the  growing  [American]  literary  system" 
(Lathrop  384). 

The  Old  Corner  benefited  from  being  in  the  right  place  at  the  right 
time.  The  Zeitgeist  favored  ambitious  literary  entrepreneurs  working  in 
Boston  in  the  period  from  1835  to  1865.  The  bookshop  "became  the 
meeting  place  for  .  .  .  [Boston's]  literary  subculture — analogous  to  the 
coffee  house  society  of  Augustan  England  or  the  cultural  community  in 
Greenwich  Village  in  the  1920s"  (Wright  94).  New  York  literary  editor 
George  William  Curtis  s  noted  the  unusual  electricity  in  the  air:  at  the  time 
"there  was  a  universal  moral  and  intellectual  fermentation,  but  at  the  Corner 
Bookstore  the  distinctive  voice  was  that  of  'pure  literature.'"  The  simmering 
intellectual  ferment  of  those  years  included  Transcendentalism,  the  literary 
journal  called  The  Dial,  Utopian  communities  such  as  Brook  Farm,  the 
abolitionist  movement,  and  Theodore  Parker's  radical  Unitarian  preachings 
on  everything  from  prison  reform  to  women's  rights  (Fields  54).  Altogether, 
this  was  a  heady  brew,  and  The  Old  Corner  Bookstore  imbibed  and  served 
it  up  enthusiastically. 

Another  aspect  of  the  store's  magic  was  in  knowing  when  to  let  well 
enough  alone.  Here  "you  could  examine  books  at  your  heart's  leisure.  .  .  . 
the  best  bookstores,  old  and  new,  have  been  like  this;  you  are  not  discour- 
aged in  your  very  aimless  search  by  the  helpfulness  of  any  salesman" 
(Anon.,  "A  Famous  Bookstore"  660).  It  had  been  a  hallmark  of  European 
romanticism  that  pensive  wandering,  a  mental  state  of  radical  openness,  was 
the  best  approach  to  learning,  to  creative  thinking.  Thoreau  translates  this 
concept  into  his  habit  of  "sauntering,"  beautifully  articulated  in  his  essay  on 
"Walking."  The  French  even  coin  a  word  for  the  kind  of  personality  that 
can  wander  aimlessly  but  with  profit:  the  flaneur.  It  appears  that  Ticknor  and 
Fields  recognize  the  value  of  this  mental  state  and  then  create  an  atmos- 
phere at  their  retail  bookselling  establishment  to  support  it. 

Then,  too,  Boston  of  the  1840s  and  50s  was  still  a  small  city,  where  the 
society  of  thinking  people  was  compact,  intimate. 

In  such  a  place  impressions  spread  rapidly;  theories  were  infec- 
tious; phrenology,  Unitarianism,  vegetarianism,  emancipation, 
Transcendentalism,  worked  their  way  from  street  to  street  like  an 
epidemic.  A  new  course  of  study  or  a  new  thought  was  as  exciting 
as  news  of  a  European  war  could  have  been.  A  lady  remembers 
meeting  another  on  Tremont  Street  during  the  full  glow  of  the 
Emerson  lecture  epoch,  and  exclaiming,  "Oh,  there's  a  new  idea! 
Have  you  heard  it?"  "Don't  talk  to  me  of  ideas,"  retorted  her 
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friend;  "I'm  so  full  of  them  now  that  I  can't  make  room  for  a  sin- 
gle new  one."   (Lathrop  383) 

Neither  Ticknor  nor  Fields  was  a  university  man.  But  both  of  them  had 
given  years  to  their  personal  studies  of  literature  before  they  were  ready  for 
an  era  of  greatness  as  booksellers  and  publishers.  Fields  found  a  substitute 
for  the  university,  which  his  farmer  parents  could  not  afford,  by  attending 
the  Boston  Mercantile  Library  Association.  In  1 837,  this  library  was  just  two 
doors  away  on  School  Street,  offering  classes,  lectures,  debates,  and 
camaraderie  (Tryon  36-37).  The  camaraderie  was  important  to  young  Fields; 
he  was  an  intensely  social  creature.  Many  wondered  how  he  got  any  work 
done  in  the  bookshop  because  he  seemed  always  to  be  visiting  with 
someone.  Yet  according  to  his  friend  Whipple,  he  was  "a  singularly  orderly 
and  methodical  businessman"  who  accustomed  "himself  to  think  swiftly 
and  decide  quickly  on  business  matters"  (Tryon  223).  Fields  was  what  one 
might  call  a  right  brained  person,  trusting  his  instincts,  running  always  on 
the  high  octane  fuel  of  optimism  and  bonhomie.  He  wrote  bad  poetry  and 
florid  memoirs  but  had  catholic  taste  and  could  recognize  literary  value  of 
many  different  kinds.  He  was  a  great  hustler  and  promoter,  and  he  had  the 
good  sense  to  marry  well. 

And  what  of  Ticknor?  His  biographers  cloud  the  picture  with  hyper- 
bolic prose,  but  a  picture  emerges  of  a  sober,  steady,  hard  working  man, 
only  rarely  given  to  spontaneous  risk  taking.  Ticknor  is  credited  for  his 
"sterling  worth  .  .  .  [and]  mercantile  dignity"  ("The  Old  Corner  Book-Store" 
310).  He  had  the  long  view,  not  just  the  opportunist's  eagerness.  Ticknor,  in 
his  own  right,  championed  Hawthorne,  Thackeray,  Dickens,  the  Brownings. 
If  he  favored  the  more  conventional  in  literary  style,  he  nonetheless  knew 
how  to  pick  a  winner. 

III.  Beginning  of  the  End 

By  the  mid-1 860s,  business  for  T&F,  as  both  booksellers  and  as  pub- 
lishers, had  outgrown  The  Old  Corner  store  and  all  of  the  extra  space  they 
had  taken  from  a  miscellany  of  tenants  on  the  upper  floors  and  in  the 
adjacent  parts  of  the  property  on  School  Street.  The  company  removed  to 
125  Tremont  Street,  to  a  spacious  and  luxurious  new  building  that  became 
the  launching  pad,  some  years  later  after  Ticknor's  death,  for  a  new 
partnership  for  Fields  and  the  next  evolutionary  step  toward  the  house  of 
Houghton  Mifflin.  Initially  The  Old  Corner  Bookstore  was  sold  to  pub- 
lisher W.  P.  Dutton,  but  he  soon  moved  with  the  center  of  publishing 
gravity  to  New  York,  and  with  his  departure  began  a  series  of  shorter  and 
less  distinguished  occupancies  in  the  old  building.  Near  the  turn  of  the 
twentieth  century  there  were  hints  of  the  building's  imminent  demise. 
Bostonians  in  love  with  the  city's  history  rose  to  the  occasion  to  save  the 
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gambrel-roofed,  red  brick  building.  In  1982,  after  years  of  neglect,  The  Old 
Corner  became  once  again  a  bookselling  establishment,  this  time  devoted  to 
travel  books  under  the  good  stewardship  of  Patrick  and  Harriet  Carrier, 
who,  like  Ticknor  and  Fields,  knew  their  stock  and  their  customers 
exceedingly  well.  Ironically,  when  this  part  of  old  downtown  Boston  began 
to  revive  in  the  1990s,  both  Barnes  &  Noble  and  Borders  Books  set  up 
mega-stores  in  the  neighborhood  (Borders  is  just  across  the  street  from  The 
Old  Corner),  and  the  independent  bookseller's  days  on  this  site  were  clearly 
numbered. 

The  Old  Corner  Bookstore  still  stands  today,  protected  as  a  National 
Historic  Landmark  but  given  over  to  retailing  of  a  different  kind.  A  bagel 
shop  occupies  one  half  of  the  building,  and  in  2005  a  diamond  merchant 
moved  into  the  space  once  frequented  by  mid-nineteenth-century  literary 
bright  lights.  One  likes  to  believe  that  Fields,  if  not  Ticknor,  would  have 
appreciated  the  joke. 

IV.  Thoreau's  Quiet  Triumph 

But  on  this  day,  August  9,  1854,  we  are  still  at  the  high  water  mark  for 
The  Old  Corner  Bookstore.  Thoreau  picks  up  his  author's  copies  of  Walden, 
declines  Ticknor's  offer  of  coffee  at  Mrs.  Abner  Haven's  coffee  house, 
wanders  a  bit  in  the  old  Cornhill  neighborhood,  peering  into  bookshop 
windows,  but  enters  none  and  buys  nothing,  then  makes  his  way  back  to 
North  Station  and  rides  the  train  back  to  Concord,  fondling  with  pleasure 
the  first  copies  of  his  new  book.  He  spends  the  evening  with  his  friend  and 
loyal  supporter,  the  Transcendentalist  philosopher  Bronson  Alcott,  who 
notes  in  his  journal:  "August  9:  Thoreau  dines  with  me  and  gives  me  his 
book,  just  published.  We  go  to  Southworth's  and  see  his  picture  of  Emer- 
son." Then  on  August  10,  Alcott  writes,  simply:  "Read  Walden"  And  on 
August  11,  12,  and  13:  "Read  and  re-read  Walden;  also  the  Week  on  the 
Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers — books  to  find  readers  and  fame  as  years  pass 
by"  (Alcott  273). 

Thoreau  himself  keeps  a  cool  head  as  the  event  of  his  publication,  at 
last,  comes  around.  Perhaps  the  event  has  for  him  a  certain  bittersweet 
quality,  given  its  long  delay.  He  now  has  two  books  in  print,  both  from  one 
of  America's  most  ambitious  publishers,  and  copies  of  his  work  now  grace 
the  shelves  and,  presumably,  the  window  cases  at  The  Old  Corner  Book- 
store, Boston's  best.  It  is  his  day  to  shine.  Nonetheless,  his  entry  for  this 
day  in  his  own  journal  is  true  to  his  nature  and  true  to  his  own  quiet  and 
meticulously  observed  book.  August  9,  1854:  "Wednesday.  To  Boston. 
'Walden'  published.  Elderberries.  Waxwork  yellowing"  (Journal  VL429). 
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This  essay  appeared  previously  with  the  same  title  but  in  different  form  in  The  Interna- 
tional Journal  of  the  Book,  vol.  6,  fall  2008,  published  by  Common  Grounds, 
Publishers. 
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The  Elusive  Spirit  of  Thoreau 
Rexford  Strathroy 


Thoreau  was  introduced  to  me  in  a  Detroit  high  school  during  the 
years  of  the  Great  Depression  by  a  petite  and  pretty  English  teacher,  Miss 
Post.  She  knew  about  my  fondness  for  animals  and  wanted  to  satisfy  that 
attraction  by  getting  me  to  enjoy  American  literature.  I  could  tell  the  elegant 
Miss  Post  liked  me — a  big,  awkward  fellow  who  showed  enough  interest  in 
literature  to  express  his  antipathy  to  the  stories  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe  and  the 
poems  of  Emily  Dickinson.  Our  anthology  text,  Adventures  in  American  Lit- 
erature, bored  me.  Miss  Post  was  determined  to  strengthen  my  nascent  intel- 
lect by  suggesting,  "Instead  of  reading  the  next  assignment,  why  don't  you 
skip  ahead  to  'Brute  Neighbors'  by  the  naturalist  Thoreau?" 

"Brute  Neighbors"  disappointed  me  in  the  same  way  the  previous  as- 
signments had  done.  However,  I  recognized  the  description  of  the  mouse 
that  fed  upon  Thoreau's  lunch  crumbs  as  the  species  I  had  caught  in 
homemade  box  traps  at  a  nearby  woodlot.  I  had  also  witnessed  battling  ants 
in  the  alley  behind  our  house.  On  the  other  hand,  his  allusions  to  historical 
and  mythological  events  turned  me  off.  He  didn't  write  like  Ernest  Thomp- 
son Seton,  whose  stories  about  animal  lives  fascinated  me.  But  Thoreau's 
dialogue  with  the  poet  lingered  in  my  subconscious  until  a  chance  encoun- 
ter with  Thoreau's  Walden  on  the  sale  table  at  a  college  book  store  enticed 
me  to  purchase  it. 

Later  my  social  and  academic  stresses  in  college  emphasized  the  eco- 
nomic and  ecological  disasters  of  the  period  before  World  War  II  just  as  the 
industrial  revolution  and  the  threat  of  the  Civil  War  did  for  Thoreau.  His 
rebellion  against  the  human  proclivities  for  material  gain  and  conventional 
hyperbole  epitomized  my  anguish  over  these  same  frailties.  As  I  read  Walden 
and  my  classmates  danced  and  drank,  my  urge  to  escape  to  a  "Life  in  the 
Woods"  matured  into  an  idealized  rendezvous  with  nature.  But  my  scheme 
of  a  hermitage  was  delayed  by  a  call  to  arms. 

A  hundred  years  after  Thoreau  lived  with  his  brute  neighbors  at  Wal- 
den, I  became  a  hermit  too.  My  hermitage  began  without  recognizing  the 
centennial  of  Thoreau's  retreat  to  Walden  Pond,  when  we  were  both  about 
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26  years  old.  This  coincidence  inadvertently  resulted  from  my  three  years  of 
military  sendee.  My  training  to  become  a  bomber  pilot  in  World  War  II  had 
left  me  disgusted  with  barracks  life  and  the  venial  morality  of  my  military 
fellows.  I  was  driven  to  escape  humanity  with  its  cruel  wars  and  turbulent 
politics.  I  wanted  to  live  alone  with  my  "brute  neighbors"  in  the  spirit  of 
Thoreau.  My  four  months  of  living  alone  in  nature  was  not  designed  to 
mimic  Thoreau's  life  at  Walden,  but  rather  to  learn  if  I  could  escape  from 
personal  ambition  and  vanity  long  enough  to  feel  spiritually  united  with 
nature.  Since  union  with  nature  demands  a  temporary  loss  of  personal  iden- 
tity and  an  almost  Hindu  asceticism,  I  learned  how  elusive  it  is  to  live  in  the 
spirit  of  Thoreau.  A  period  of  living  in  the  solitude  of  nature  can  steer  an 
idealistic  hermit  towards  contemporary  values,  with  their  market  driven 
economy. 


Rexford  Strathroy,  Hermit 


My  hermitage  was  made  possible  by  a  gentleman  rancher  I  met  while 
stationed  at  the  Rapid  City  Air  Base.  He  offered  me  a  cabin  after  my  dis- 
charge, in  exchange  for  taking  care  of  a  herd  of  thirty  horses  during  the 
winter  of  1945-46  while  he  retreated  to  his  Chicago  residence.  The  cabin 
was  located  above  a  gulch  situated  between  Harney  Peak  and  Hill  City  in 
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the  Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota.  The  horses  grazed  below  in  a  pasture  with 
a  small  stream  flowing  through  the  gulch.  I  fed  them  by  tossing  out  hay 
from  a  stack  in  the  pasture.  Occasionally  I  fed  them  oats  in  the  corral. 
While  caring  for  the  horses,  I  trapped  small  mammals  for  a  possible  study 
of  the  mammals  of  the  Black  Hills.  Most  specimens  were 


Hermitage:  the  Cabin  in  the  Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota 


caught  in  snap  traps,  skinned,  stuffed  with  cotton  to  study,  and  sent  peri- 
odically to  a  museum.  A  few  mammals — pack  rats,  harvest  mice,  chip- 
munks, weasels,  and  meadow  voles — I  caught  in  homemade  live  traps  and 
kept  in  cages  temporarily  to  observe  their  behavior. 

The  cabin,  nestled  in  a  stand  of  ponderosa  pines,  was  about  five  miles 
along  a  dirt  road  from  Hill  City.  It  lacked  electricity.  Water  was  hand 
pumped  from  a  well  outside  the  door.  Two  of  its  four  rooms  were  heated 
by  a  wood  stove  I  used  for  cooking.  I  hauled  firewood  from  a  grove  of 
dead  aspen  trees  half  a  mile  away.  I  slept  and  wrote  in  one  room;  the  other 
was  my  kitchen  and  wash  room  (a  privy  was  outside).  Two  unheated  rooms 
housed  my  wild  pets  and  equipment. 
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When  the  owner  returned  in  the  spring,  I  traveled  through  Central  and 
South  American  until  I  reached  Buenos  Aires,  where  I  joined  the  crew  of  a 
merchant  liberty  ship  bound  for  Europe.  After  living  alone  with  only  mini- 
mal associations  among  local  people,  I  was  desperate  to  submerge  myself  in 
other  cultures.  After  returning  to  the  United  States,  I  entered  graduate 
school  to  study  biology,  which  I  taught  throughout  most  of  my  career. 

I  have  selected  a  few  of  my  journal  entries  from  those  solitary  days  to 
illustrate  how  confused  a  person  can  be  while  searching  for  his  place  in  the 
universe.  Since  Thoreau  had  been  successful  in  finding  his  place  in  nature 
and  society,  I  had  thought  perhaps  a  few  months  alone  would  do  the  same 
for  me.  I  have  revised  these  entries  by  eliminating  mundane  domestic 
chores,  the  results  of  trapping,  tactics  of  herding  horses,  and  the  mechanics 
of  keeping  an  open-cab  1 928  Ford  pickup  running.  That  breezy  pickup  en- 
abled me  to  drive  to  Hill  City  for  mail  and  supplies  as  well  as  to  travel  to 
distant  habitats  for  trapping. 


The  open-cab  1928  Ford  pickup 


14  November  1945  (Wednesday) 


Black  Hills 


Years  of  long  waiting  have  finally  culminated  in  my  embrace  of  nature's 
beauty.  Upon  starting  this  journal,  I  find  it  difficult  to  write  or  even  to  think 
about  my  long-planned  adventure  into  solitude  and  the  wilderness.  It  opens 
a  new  era  of  my  life,  perhaps  my  Cenozoic  Era. 

The  day  began  with  faint  moonlight  shining  on  the  thinly  snow- 
covered  prairie  hills  as  seen  from  the  darkened  coach  of  an  uncomfortable 
train.  Soon  dawn  swept  over  the  scantily  clothed  undulating  terrain  while  I 
headed  westward — perhaps  for  the  last  time.  I  was  leaving  much  behind. 
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This  was  no  fleeting  trip  to  visit  a  friend  nor  was  it  an  army  furlough.  This 
was  a  flight  to  the  wilderness.  I  wanted  to  grasp  it  forever. 

Now  is  not  the  time  to  look  back  upon  a  comfortable  home,  a  dear 
family,  lovely  Jennifer,  or  close  friends,  though  I  try  to  embrace  them  into 
the  beauty  of  this  present  scene.  Nor  should  I  worry  about  my  plans  for  the 
future.  Time  for  that  later.  Now  is  the  time  to  see  and  to  behold  nature  in 
the  spirit  of  Thoreau. 

16  November  1945  (Friday)  Black  Hills 

Already  I  feel  frustrated  by  the  lack  of  time.  The  days  are  too  short. 
Long  nights  enable  me  to  read  and  write,  but  these  kerosene  lanterns  set  me 
ill  at  ease  when  they  work,  and  make  reading  impossible  when  they  don't. 
Keeping  clean  is  difficult.  My  grubby  hands  annoy  me.  But  all  physical  ail- 
ments diminish  when  I  read  and  write. 

The  sunrise  view  of  Mount  Harney  bathed  in  clouds  and  outlined  by  a 
brilliant  gray  light  behind  it  stirs  my  imagination  of  the  frontier  mountain 
men.  This  evening,  while  setting  traps,  a  little  snow  began  to  fall,  covering 
the  landscape  with  a  white  veil.  The  next  minute  the  sun  shone  through  the 
clouds,  giving  a  weird  purple  color  to  the  falling  snow.  Later  two  deer  came 
down  to  drink  in  the  stream — graceful,  delicate  beasts.  Tonight  the  moon  is 
bright  again.  I  go  to  check  traps  in  the  meadow  below,  though  the 
moonlight  diverts  my  path  to  a  rocky  outcrop  where  I  sit  and  think  about 
how  to  unite  human  beings  with  this  glorious  natural  scene. 

9  December  1945  (Sunday)  Black  Hills 

A  month  has  passed  and  my  life  remains  unchanged  except  for  exterior 
things.  I  have  accomplished  little:  collecting  75  specimens,  writing  a  few 
clumsy  letters,  making  several  undeveloped  friendships,  learning  how  to  live 
alone.  The  month  has  not  been  wasted,  but  it  does  not  measure  up  to  my 
expectations.  That  which  I  seek  most  is  that  which  I  find  least.  I  want  to 
find  the  meaning  of  human  chaos.  Like  a  spoiled  child,  I  want  too  much 
goodness  and  beauty  from  life;  more  than  it  offers.  I  want  life  to  be  so  in- 
tense and  full  that  I  must  be  strong  to  bear  it.  The  real  burden  of  life  is  lost 
in  mundane  activities  and  in  superficial  thoughts.  In  the  remaining  days,  will 
my  life  change?  Although  I  want  to  dwell  in  the  spirit  of  Thoreau,  the 
worldly  goals  of  science,  literature,  music,  friendship,  and  prestige  become 
more  urgent. 
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16  December  1945  (Sunday)  Black  Hills 

Last  night  the  cabin  was  cold.  The  fire  went  out.  I  hurried  out  of  bed  to 
build  one.  After  breakfast,  I  walked  the  trap  line,  setting  a  few  new  traps 
along  the  way.  I  climbed  a  hill.  A  pair  of  coyotes  had  left  their  tracks  in  the 
snow  as  they  trotted  to  the  top.  The  view  was  magnificent.  Harney  and 
Elkhorn  with  dark  clouds  skimming  above  their  summits,  the  narrow  valley 
below,  and  the  widening  gulch  beyond  provided  my  religion  this  Sunday 
morning.  In  spite  of  this  incomprehensible  scene,  I  was  disturbed — 
probably  caused  by  my  desire  for  a  mate,  a  woman.  If  only  the  creature  of 
my  dreams  would  emerge  from  this  natural  landscape!  That  has  never  hap- 
pened. A  woman  is  something  tangible,  though  my  real  hunger  is  for  the 
intangible  spirit  that  resides  here  among  these  granite  peaks  and  ponderosa 
forests. 

9  January  1946  (Wednesday)  Black  Hills 

I  checked  the  traps  in  the  gulch,  returned,  cleaned  the  cabin,  and  had 
sat  down  to  write  a  letter  when  Reverend  Wells  appeared.  I  appreciated  a 
visit  from  this  old  gentleman,  who  relieved  my  temporary  loneliness.  He 
told  me  about  his  early  life  in  a  lackadaisical  way  that  bored  me  and  made 
me  repel  his  religion.  The  romance  of  him  sawing  wood  in  pioneer  days  and 
driving  out  to  Deerfleld  through  deep  snow  was  buried  in  the  drifts  of  his 
monotonous  tale.  I  hold  nothing  against  the  old  man.  He  really  is  an  excep- 
tional person,  but  he  perceives  people  as  potential  proselytes  rather  than  as 
unique  individuals.  The  spirit  of  religion  wears  a  banal  mask.  He  took  his 
sanctimony  into  the  subzero  Dakota  winter  where  it  froze  to  death  beyond 
my  threshold. 

I  ran  the  trap  line  tonight  through  the  dark-whiteness  of  a  snowy  night. 
I  hiked  through  the  moonless  cold  night,  walking  over  powdery  snow- 
covered  trails,  hearing  the  snow  crunch  at  each  step,  hoping  to  find  a  live 
weasel.  But  even  the  capture  of  a  new  species  of  weasel  would  only  disrupt 
the  drama  of  a  man  enjoying  his  affinity  with  the  harsh  realities  of  nature. 

What  can  my  mission  be  measured  against — loving  a  woman?  Is  not 
the  pursuit  of  a  new  species  of  weasel  equal  to  courting  a  woman?  If  this 
mission  were  in  a  distant  mountain  forest  of  the  Andes,  would  my  feelings 
be  different?  Why  roam  without  a  purpose? 

The  warm  cabin  felt  good.  I  sat  silently  in  the  dark  before  the  fire,  feel- 
ing the  cold  leave  my  fingers  with  a  pleasant  tingle.  I  wanted  to  examine  this 
spiritual  encounter  with  a  hostile,  but  glorious  nature.  Instead,  my  wild  pets 
started  acting  up  in  their  cages.  Time  to  feed  them. 
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13  January  1946  (Sunday)  Black  Hills 

My  current  rationality  recognizes  that  my  former  beliefs  were  false. 
One  puerile  belief  was  to  escape  marriage.  Another  was  to  adopt  misan- 
thropy. Either  I  return  to  those  original  beliefs  or  sacrifice  them  to  more 
rational  ideals.  Previously  I  believed  humanity  was  over-emphasized  in  the 
cosmos  of  our  thoughts,  so  I  turned  to  animals.  Their  innocent  lives  rose 
above  human  folly.  Now  my  belief  in  the  sublimity  of  animals  has  been 
replaced  by  a  belief  in  the  supremacy  of  human  dignity.  I've  struggled  hope- 
lessly to  keep  my  old  dogmatism,  but  it  is  lost. 

For  example,  we  have  just  gone  through  a  great  war.  In  battle,  we  be- 
came overwhelmed  by  the  significance  of  rescuing  human  life.  By  exerting 
our  efforts  to  defeat  the  loss  of  life  in  war,  the  value  of  human  beings  has 
become  enhanced.  To  value  mankind  above  all  else  is  just,  good,  and  ra- 
tionally correct.  However,  there  must  be  something  more  subjective,  more 
personal;  something  that  arises  from  within  us,  but  has  neither  genesis  nor 
finis  there;  a  value  that  arises  from  the  rocks,  the  wind,  and  enters  into  man, 
and  passes  on  through  him  into  the  trees.  A  reality  that  makes  those  rocks  I 
climbed  this  morning  continue  to  emit  their  beauty  and  meaning  to  man- 
kind even  in  his  absence. 

21  January  1946  (Monday)  Black  Hills 

I  made  an  exercise  wheel  for  the  little  weasel  this  morning.  It  did  not 
use  the  wheel  except  to  try  to  escape  from  the  cage.  Then  I  stuffed  speci- 
mens: a  shrew,  two  meadow  mice,  a  red  squirrel,  a  gopher,  and  a  packrat. 
Later  I  hauled  hay  for  the  horses  and  went  to  town  for  mail. 

Upon  returning  from  town,  a  youth  asked  me  to  drive  him  to  his 
house,  which  is  on  the  way  to  the  gulch,  then  take  him  back  to  town  again 
where  he  was  living  in  order  to  attend  school  while  his  young  sister  had 
measles.  The  trip  meant  extra  driving  time  and  it  would  use  up  valuable  gas. 
I  drove  him  not  through  kindness,  but  because  I  was  too  weak  to  refuse 
him. 

The  extra  drive  proved  worthwhile.  I  was  able  to  observe  ordinary 
people  in  their  domestic  setting.  Mother  and  son  argued.  Glenn's  mother, 
with  graying  hair  and  forlorn  eyes,  became  agitated  when  Glenn  insisted 
upon  the  independence  he  had  enjoyed  in  town.  He  wanted  to  drive  to  a 
basketball  game  in  Deadwood  over  snowy  roads  with  his  high  school 
classmates.  Their  disagreement  was  interrupted  by  his  sister's  sweet,  plain- 
tive voice  saying,  "Mother,  will  you  please  turn  on  a  light;  this  darkness 
sickens  me."  The  mother,  heated  in  argument  with  her  almost  adult  son, 
answered  curtly,  "No!"  Whereupon  the  child  remained  silent,  but  opened  a 
crack  in  the  curtain  that  hid  her  bed  to  look  out  on  the  turbulent  family 
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scene.  Glenn  made  plans  as  he  pleased  despite  his  mother's  objections.  I 
took  the  boy's  side;  he  was  old  enough  to  decide  for  himself. 

27  January  1946  (Sunday)  Black  Hills 

Thoreau,  in  A  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers,  writes  in  the 
style  I've  always  admired.  He  makes  me  realize  how  much  I  have  diverged 
from  the  lifestyle  he  encouraged.  I  have  not  lived  in  harmony  with  nature.  I 
still  feel  frustrated  by  doing  routine  chores. 

I  fed  the  horses  and  returned  home  to  write  until  Jack  Griffin  came.  He 
stayed  all  afternoon,  to  my  despair.  I  like  the  friendly  old  man  and  I  feel 
sorry  for  him.  If  he  were  as  diligent  as  he  is  friendly,  I  would  not  pity  him 
for  living  alone  in  his  filthy,  untidy  cabin  which  reeks  of  body  odors  and 
moldy  food.  Tobacco  juice  stains  his  beard  and  runs  down  the  bib  of  his 
overalls.  He  became  confidential.  He  told  how  his  wife  took  his  son  away, 
leaving  him  ignorant  of  their  whereabouts.  His  sorrowful  tale  disturbed  me. 
The  story  of  his  reclusive,  aimless  life  made  me  eager  for  him  to  leave.  I 
volunteered  to  drive  him  over  to  visit  Frank  Mills,  another  old  man  but  with 
fewer  crotches  on  his  craggy  trunk.  Frank  is  married  happily  and  works  in- 
dustriously on  his  farm.  Both  of  us  went  inside  Frank's  house  for  a  mo- 
ment. Frank  showed  us  the  spurs  he  was  making.  They  reminded  him  of  a 
tale  about  his  son  learning  to  use  his  new  spurs  by  kicking  them  into  a 
horse's  flank.  The  horse  bucked  him  off.  Frank  told  the  tale  with  many  em- 
bellishments. He  is  a  natural  story  teller  as  well  as  a  wise  man.  Creativity 
flourishes  on  diligence. 

28  January  1946  (Monday)  Black  Hills 

A  happy  day  of  solitude.  In  the  morning  I  put  the  traps  in  working 
condition.  Then  I  set  off  to  read  tracks  in  the  snow  and  reset  the  squirrel 
traps.  Tracks  of  the  little  weasel  decorated  the  pasture. 

During  the  afternoon,  I  climbed  Summit  Peak  after  the  pack  rat  traps. 
In  the  gloomy  overcast  and  strong  winds  on  those  bleak,  snowy  rocks,  the 
eerie  atmosphere  challenged  my  solitary  euphoria.  But  the  crevasses  I 
crawled  into  were  cozy.  When  I  looked  down  into  the  valleys  and  up  at  the 
slopes  of  surrounding  mountains  from  these  exposed  rocks,  I  felt  detached 
from  the  world.  Thoreau's  spirit  penetrated  me  as  I  descended  and  surveyed 
the  pasture  of  white  snow  spiked  with  tawny  grass  tuffs.  The  log  icehouse, 
partly  obscured  by  the  darkness  of  the  forested  hill  behind  it,  could  have 
been  a  settler's  primitive  cabin.  It  stood  next  to  the  beaver  pond,  where  a 
muskrat  and  a  raccoon  lived — wild  neighbors  in  nature's  comfortable  lap. 

Last  night  I  read  Thoreau's  essay  on  literature  and  found  a  singular 
beauty  to  his  style.  Indeed,  nature  had  a  meaning  to  him  unlike  for  most 
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others.  He  took  the  seed  from  Homer  and  raised  it  into  an  enormous  meta- 
phorical tree  of  his  own  relationship  to  nature.  Who  else  writes  and  thinks 
like  this? 

We  love  to  think  in  winter,  as  we  walk  over  the  snowy  pastures,  of 
those  happy  dreamers  that  lie  under  the  sod,  of  dormice  and  all  that 
race  of  dormant  creatures,  which  have  such  a  superfluity  of  life  en- 
veloped in  thick  folds  of  fur,  impervious  to  cold.  Alas,  the  poet  too 
is,  in  one  sense,  a  sort  of  dormouse  gone  into  winter  quarters  of 
deep  and  serene  thoughts,  insensible  to  surrounding  circumstances; 
his  words  are  the  relation  of  his  oldest  and  finest  memory,  a  wisdom 
drawn  from  the  remotest  experience.  Other  men  lead  a  starved  exis- 
tence, meanwhile,  like  hawks,  that  would  fain  keep  on  the  wing,  and 
trust  to  pick  up  a  sparrow  now  and  then.   (Week  99) 

These  thoughts  and  those  glistening  snowy  fields  in  winter  caught  hold  of 
me  like  a  wet  hand  upon  frigid  steel.  I  looked  beyond  the  pasture  to  the 
icehouse  and  felt  more  akin  to  nature  than  I  had  for  a  long  time.  This  inti- 
macy, this  expansion  of  a  momentary  experience  into  thoughts,  memories, 
and  feelings  of  the  past  are  an  absolute  necessity  for  my  life. 

10  February  1946  (Sunday)  Black  Hills 

I  read  Thoreau  again  this  evening  and  then  went  to  check  the  traps — 
empty.  The  walk  into  the  valley  was  not  wasted.  I  stood  on  the  frozen 
stream  and  looked  out  over  the  sparkling  ice  and  snowy  bank  to  the  white 
slopes  visible  through  the  pines  towering  above  the  horizon,  even  over  the 
peaks  of  Rlkhorn  and  Harney.  The  moon  and  stars  captivated  me,  but  the 
cold  forced  me  to  leave  as  it  rapidly  penetrated  my  motionless  body.  Re- 
turning home  across  the  valley  with  the  moon  glistening  in  each  crystal  of 
frost,  I  reached  the  moon-cast  shadows  of  the  pines  upon  the  snowy 
ground  next  to  the  cabin.  A  hoary  trail  of  smoke  rose  from  my  chimney, 
brilliant  in  the  moonlight.  It  would  have  been  comforting  to  have  a  woman 
waiting  for  me,  but  I  was  satisfied  to  enter,  to  sit  silently  in  the  rocker  by 
the  stove.  In  the  darkness  and  silence,  dreaming  a  bit,  and  enjoying  the  light 
of  the  moon-brightened  window,  1  projected  a  disquieting  image  of  living 
alone  in  the  thrall  of  nature. 

27  February  1946  (Wednesday)  Black  Hills 

After  reading  Thoreau's  "A  Plea  for  Captain  John  Brown,"  I  went  to  sit 
on  the  rocks  in  the  pasture  and  contemplate  it  while  looking  upon  darken- 
ing peaks  of  rUkhorn.  Here  I  live  the  happiest  life  in  the  world,  yet  I  fret 
about  some  fleeting  problem — frustrated  sex?  Whenever  I  planned  a  sexual 
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exploit,  I  became  afraid  of  failure  or  I  developed  a  distaste  for  that  which  I 
now  regard  as  blessed.  While  my  personal  world  absorbs  me,  men  like  John 
Brown  and  Thoreau  concern  themselves  with  the  welfare  of  mankind.  Hu- 
man blindness  for  the  injustice  of  slavery  persists  today  in  its  failure  to  re- 
solve the  inequities  suffered  by  most  of  humanity.  Can  one  serve  mankind 
without  being  a  fanatic?  Thoreau  says,  "A  hero  in  the  midst  of  us  cowards 
is  always  dreaded." 

Old  Frank  Mills  dropped  in.  He  is  the  most  interesting  person  I've  met 
here.  He  came  out  here  from  Missouri  in  a  covered  wagon  while  he  was  still 
a  boy.  He  is  intelligent,  broad-minded,  knowledgeable,  and  still  has  a  trace 
of  New  England  discipline  left  to  him  by  his  ancestors.  He  spoke  of  religion 
and  then  told  me  about  the  attributes  of  mankind.  It  made  me  realize  how 
rich  his  life  has  been;  how  many  wholesome  thoughts  he  has  generated 
along  the  way;  and  what  it  means  to  live  a  life  disassociated  from  one's  own 
selfish  interests.  Tomorrow  I  join  him  to  saw  wood  for  the  church  and  get  a 
good  meal  for  a  change. 

6  March  1946  (Saturday)  Black  Hills 

Now  that  my  hermitage  draws  near  an  end,  I  seek  a  conclusion  like 
Thoreau  upon  leaving  Walden:  "Rather  than  love,  than  money,  than  fame, 
give  me  truth.  I  sat  at  a  table  where  were  rich  food  and  wine  in  abundance, 
and  obsequious  attendance,  but  sincerity  and  truth  were  not;  and  I  went 
away  hungry  from  the  inhospitable  board"  {Walden  330-31).  Has  my  life 
alone  been  an  "obsequious  attendance"  at  a  dinner  with  "rich  food  and 
wine,"  exemplified  by  the  search  for  new  mammal  species,  by  reading,  by 
writing,  by  caring  for  horses,  by  making  friends?  I  wasted  four  months 
vainly  consuming  superficialities  rather  than  feasting  on  truth. 

I  have  lost  my  convictions  with  no  suitable  replacements.  Nature 
means  less  to  me  now  than  before.  Moral  values  exist  only  in  society,  not  in 
nature.  Originality  and  productivity  have  been  converted  into  a  greater  re- 
spect for  vanity,  which  I've  always  wanted  to  avoid.  I  accept  now  what  I 
formerly  rejected.  I  am  not  pleased  with  these  months.  They  were  supposed 
to  make  me  move  towards  a  new  life.  They  have  not.  I  am  the  same  person 
I  was  five  months  ago,  five  years  ago.  Neither  nature  nor  solitude  has 
wrought  a  fundamental  change.  The  loss  of  my  identity  into  nature's  wil- 
derness occurred  for  only  a  few  brief  moments.  Meanwhile  my  vanity  has 
increased.  I  want  to  make  something  of  myself,  to  become  conspicuous  to 
people  around  me,  especially  my  friends.  I  want  to  perform  worthy  deeds. 
My  desire  for  vanity  increases  as  I  become  more  distant  from  it.  My  convic- 
tions are  not  strong  enough  to  live  without  personal  ambition.  This  reversal 
returns  me  to  my  past  life — a  life  of  love,  friends,  culture,  study. 
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15  April  1946  (Monday)  (The  last  day)  Black  Hills 

The  moon  brightens  the  forest  and  casts  sharp  shadows  on  the  leafy 
floor.  The  rocks  glow  brilliant  in  the  moonlight.  The  distant  peaks  radiate 
like  ghosts  of  rigid  soldiers  standing  at  attention  for  my  entry.  I  walk  into 
this  scene  of  natural  beauty  to  bid  it  farewell  for  the  last  time.  So  five 
months  of  solitude  end  in  a  whimper.  Perhaps  that  is  the  way  they  should 
end  because  this  experience  has  been  negative.  However,  I've  learned  much. 
After  submerging  myself  in  foreign  cultures  this  summer,  I  should  be  ready 
for  serious  work. 

Although  the  spirit  of  Thoreau  remains  elusive,  more  than  fifty  years 
later  I  continue  to  "walk  into  this  scene  of  natural  beauty,"  even  if  it  be  only 
the  beauty  of  a  vacant  woodlot,  a  neighborhood  park,  or  along  a  city  street. 
I've  learned  that  confusion  is  a  path  to  discovery;  that  haste  need  not  urge 
the  finding  an  occupation,  a  mate,  a  scale  of  moral  values;  that  no  universal 
design  directs  our  individual  muddling  through  the  complexities  of  life  any 
more  than  organic  evolution  has  avoided  nature's  random  events.  Our  des- 
tiny hangs  on  the  pendulous  limbs  of  probability.  We  walk  through  the 
night  expecting  a  shaft  of  moonlight  to  pierce  the  canopy  of  woven 
branches  that  confuses  the  direction  of  our  hesitant  steps.  We  stumble  on, 
tripping  over  exposed  roots,  fallen  branches,  and  hidden  rocks  to  the  edge 
of  the  forest,  where  the  light  of  a  full  moon  guides  us  onward. 
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Almost  There: 

Thoreau's  Iconic  Animals 

and  Type&s  Tidal  Tug 

Michael  Gionfriddo 


The  phrase  "most  famously  obscure  passage"  has  become  almost  as 
well  known  to  Thoreauvians  as  the  episode  it  describes:  "I  long  ago  lost  a 
hound,  a  bay  horse  and  a  turtle-dove,  and  am  still  on  their  trail."  While 
many  have  wondered  what  the  sainted  creatures  symbolize  and  how 
Thoreau  came  to  choose  them,  relatively  few  have  pondered  how  on  earth 
this  playful  yet  practical  man  could  have  misplaced  the  animals  in  the  first 
place.  He  did,  after  all,  make  it  his  business  to  keep  a  ledger  of  Concord's 
willful  wildlife:  "I  have  looked  after  the  wild  stock  of  the  town,  which  give  a 
faithful  herdsman  a  good  deal  of  trouble  by  leaping  fences  .  .  ."  (Walden  16). 
Perhaps  he  ought  to  have  minded  his  own  stock  with  a  bit  more  vigilance, 
cooping  or  collaring  them  a  tad  more  tightly.  Imagine  the  Thoreau 
household  on  the  night  he  fessed  up  to  having  lost  the  hound,  never  mind 
the  horse.  "Oh,  David  Henry,  not  again!"  "Mother,  please  don't  let  him  take 
out  the  cat." 

Of  course,  neither  Thoreau  nor  anyone  in  his  family  ever  actually 
owned  the  animals  he  claimed  to  have  lost.  And  as  for  the  town's  wild 
stock,  he  didn't  acquit  himself  with  quite  the  composure  he  implies.  Adept, 
apparently,  at  improving  the  nick  of  time,  he  had,  by  his  own  account, 
singular  lapses.  "I  have  looked  after  the  wild  stock  of  the  town — which 
pastures  in  common — and  every  one  knows  give  you  a  good  deal  of  trouble 
in  the  way  of  leaping  fences" — this  is  an  earlier  version,  drawn  from  the 
Berg  Journal,1  of  the  things  toward  which  he  trained  an  eagle  eye — "I  have 
counted  and  registered  all  the  eggs  I  could  find  at  least — and  have  had  an 
eye  to  all  nooks  &  corners  of  the  farm — though  I  did'nt  always  know 
whether  Jonas  or  solomon  worked  in  this  field  today — that  was  none  of  my 
business.  I  had  to  make  my  daily  entries  in  the  general  farm  book — and  my 
duties  may  sometimes  have  made  me  a  little  stubborn  and  unyielding" 
(PJournal  2:227-28).  He  would  later  delete  mention  of  the  ill  humor  with 
which  he  was  afflicted  but  not  the  declaration  that  he  might  have  missed  a 
thing  or  two:  "I  .  .  .  have  had  an  eye  to  the  unfrequented  nooks  and  corners 
of  the  farm — Though  I  did  not  always  know  whether  Jonas  or  Solomon 
worked  in  a  particular  field  today" — or,  perchance,  whether  Jonas's  or 
Solomon's  sheep  had  skipped  their  fences,  skipping  town  in  the  bargain 
(Shanley    114).    On    the    other   hand,   he   was    blessed   with   uncommon 
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successes:  "I  have  watered  the  red  huckleberry,  the  sand  cherry  and  the 
nettle-tree,  the  red  pine  and  the  black  ash,  the  white  grape  and  the  yellow 
violet,  which  might  have  withered  else  in  dry  seasons"  (Walden  18).  In  his 
annotated  Walden,  Walter  Harding  glosses  this  passage  with  the  rather  bland 
note  that  "All  of  these  species  were  rarities  in  Concord  and  so  especially 
cherished"  (16).  Other,  far  cheekier  commentators  have  suggested  that 
Thoreau  was  punningly  adverting  to  the  fact  that  he  had  urinated  widely  in 
Concord  (West  446;  Cramer  18),2  while  missing  the  fact  that  most  of  us, 
relieving  ourselves  as  he  did,  would  probably  have  caused  the  withering  he 
claims  to  have  prevented.  Small  wonder,  then,  that  this  reporter  to  a  journal 
of  no  very  wide  circulation  was  left  to  the  realization  that  though  he 
faithfully  minded  his  business  (kept  to  himself;  emptied  his  bladder;  tended 
to  the  practicalities  of  field  and  farm),3  "it  became  more  and  more  evident 
that  my  townsmen  would  not  after  all  admit  me  to  the  list  of  town  officers, 
nor  make  my  place  a  sinecure  with  a  moderate  allowance"  {Walden  18).  Who 
could  blame  them? 

Denied  his  sinecure  (or,  as  he  would  also  have  it,  "any  room  in  the 
court  house,  or  any  curacy  or  living  any  where  else"),  he  wisely  retreats — "I 
turned  my  face  more  exclusively  than  ever  to  the  woods,  where  I  was  better 
known" — succumbing  to  a  heady  if  impulsive  entrepreneurial  notion  that 
might  not  have  endeared  him  to  Concord's  stick-in-the-mud  comptrollers 
after  all:  "I  determined  to  go  into  business  at  once,  and  not  wait  to  acquire 
the  usual  capital,  using  the  slender  means  that  I  had  already  got"  (Walden 
19).4  Such  slender  means  would  not  have  included  returns  on  his  proffered 
bill  for,  say,  toeing  the  line  between  two  eternities,  and  might  or  might  not 
have  tallied  well  against  his  rude  resignation  as  schoolmaster,  or  the 
hundreds  of  acres  of  forest  he  accidentally  scorched  one  luckless  day  in 
trying  to  cook  some  fish.  A  good  thing  for  him  that  his  "accounts,"  which 
he  swore  to  have  kept  faithfully,  "never  got  audited,  still  less  accepted,  still 
less  paid  and  settled."  He  might  not  have  been  able  to  afford  the  levy  or 
protect  against  lien. 

Young  man  Thoreau  had  his  troubles,  to  be  sure.  Walden,  though,  is  a 
horse  of  a  different  color — a  book,  not  a  life — and  one  about  which  we 
have  learned  to  take  little  for  granted.  As  the  journals  and  notebooks  attest, 
Thoreau's  early  jottings  were  often  the  fledgling  efforts  of  a  capable  but 
shaky  young  guy  with  a  lot  on  his  mind.  We  do  well  to  remember  that  the 
hero  of  Walden  is  not  always  the  cagey  local  who  borrowed  an  axe,  the  apple 
of  its  owner's  eye,  and  commenced  cutting  some  arrow}-  white  pines,  still  in 
their  youth,  for  timber,  but  rather  the  far  more  accomplished  writer,  with 
several  more  years  under  his  belt,  who  had  marshaled  a  sometimes  scattered 
native  intelligence  to  fiercely  imaginative  ends. 

For  Thoreau,  business  was  personal,  and  his  lengthy  brief  on  economy, 
Walden\  celebrated  opening,  is  studded  with  company  politics,  insider 
trading,  and  industry  secrets.  "I  have  always  endeavored  to  keep  strict 
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business  habits.  .  .  .  If  your  trade  is  with  the  Celestial  Empire  .  .  .  then  some 
small  counting  house  ...  in  some  Salem  harbor,  will  be  fixture  enough  [to 
manage  accounts]."  "To  oversee,"  he  expounds,  "all  the  details  yourself  in 
person" — as  if  you  could  oversee  the  details  in  person  and  not  be 
yourself — 

to  be  at  once  pilot  and  captain  and  owner  and  underwriter;  to  buy 
and  sell  and  keep  the  accounts;  to  read  every  letter  received,  and 
write  and  read  every  letter  sent;  to  superintend  the  discharge  of 
imports  night  and  day;  to  be  upon  many  parts  of  the  coast  almost  at 
the  same  time;  often  the  richest  freight  will  be  discharged  upon  a 
Jersey  shore; — to  be  your  own  telegraph,  unweariedly  sweeping  the 
horizon,  speaking  all  passing  vessels  bound  coastwise;  to  keep  up  a 
steady  dispatch  of  commodities  for  the  supply  of  such  an  exorbitant 
and  distant  market;  to  keep  yourself  informed  of  the  state  of  the 
markets  .  .  .  and  anticipate  the  trend  of  trade  and  civilization, — 
taking  advantage  of  the  results  of  all  exploring  expeditions,  using 
new  passages  and  all  improvements  in  navigation; — charts  to  be 
studied,  the  position  of  reefs  and  new  lights  and  buoys  .  .  .  and  ever, 
and  ever,  the  logarithmic  tables  to  be  corrected, — there  is  the  untold 
fate  of  La  Perouse; — universal  science  to  be  kept  pace  with,  studying 
the  lives  of  all  great  discoverers  and  navigators,  great  adventurers 
and  merchants,  from  Hanno  and  the  Phoenicians  down  to  our  day; 
in  fine,  account  of  stock  to  be  taken  from  time  to  time  .... 

— in  all,  a  248-word  sentence  fragment  that  ends,  "to  know  how  you  stand" 
(Walden  20-21).  A  worthy  goal,  though  how  these  activities  might  translate 
to  his  enterprise  by  the  pond  is,  at  first  glance,  something  of  a  mystery.  "It 
is,"  he  says,  "a  labor  to  task  the  faculties  of  a  man, — such  problems  of 
profit  and  loss,  of  interest,  of  tare  and  tret.  .  .  ."  What  exacdy  is  he 
referencing?  We  are  doubtiess  safe  in  imagining  that  the  strict  business 
habits  to  which  he  alludes — "indispensable  to  every  man" — likely  included 
the  capacity  to  revise  and  improve  a  curriculum  vitae  as  time  and  tides 
suggested.  No  direct  mention  here  of  the  skipped  beats  and  bleats  of  frisky 
critters  that  pasture  in  common  with  such  commotion  as  to  distract  a 
sometimes  stubborn  and  unyielding  census  taker  intent  on  scratching  out 
figures  in  his  farm  book. 

If  others  in  Concord — faithful  herdsmen  all — had  to  deal  with  a  lost 
animal  now  and  then,  Thoreau  would  have  us  know  that  he  did  as  well, 
though  his  were  of  a  slightly  different  bent.  And  it  should  not  surprise  us 
that  he  chose  to  devil  his  readers  with  an  account  of  them.  We  take  it  on 
faith,  by  a  sort  of  critical  default,  that  his  hound,  bay  horse,  and  turtle- 
dove— exemplars  of  loss — weren't  conjured  from  thin  air,  that  their 
surprise  appearance  must  signal  sources  at  which  we  can  hazard  a  guess  or 
two.  And  we  have,  courtesy  of  those  toiling  in  Thoreau's  long  shadow,  a 
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myriad  of  interpretations  from  which  to  choose — from  flesh  and  blood 
avatars  to  extraterrestrial  emanations  (Ottetbeig  passim,  Harding  327-29). 

We  know  that  Thoreau  on  a  couple  of  occasions  fielded  questions 
about  these  long-ago  departures.  "Well,  Sir,  I  suppose  we  all  have  our 
losses,"  he  replied  to  farmer  Ed  Watson,  who  had  broached  the  subject 
soon  after  Walderfs  publication,  to  which  the  good  soul,  evidently 
nonplussed,  understandably  replied,  "That's  a  pretty  way  to  answer  a 
fellow"  (Harding  327). 5  In  a  more  expansive  response  to  a  later  correspon- 
dent, he  began  with  a  typically  evasive  statement — "How  shall  we  account 
for  our  pursuits,  if  they  are  original?" — going  on  to  say  that  if  others  "have 
their  losses  which  they  are  busy  repairing,  so  I  have  mine,  &  their  hound  and 
horse  may  perhaps  be  the  symbols  of  some  of  them.  But  also  I  have  lost,  or 
am  in  danger  of  losing,  a  far  finer  &  and  more  ethereal  treasure,  which 
commonly  no  loss  of  which  they  are  conscious  will  symbolize" — a  weird 
and  almost  other-worldly  answer  that  ends,  "this  I  answer  hastily  &  with 
some  hesitation,  according  as  I  now  understand  my  own  words"  (Cramer 
16-17;  Otterberg  224-25).  Why  burden  yourself  by  repairing  my  losses?  he 
seems  to  be  asking,  employing  the  somewhat  unusual  trope:  to  repair  a  loss. 
Leave  the  horse  and  hound  to  me,  he  says.  Look  instead  not  for  what  I 
might  or  mightn't  have  lost  but  for  what  you  have  lost  or  might,  for  lack  of 
notice,  lose  today,  tomorrow,  or  the  day  after  that.  Look,  that  is,  for  the 
things  that  make  your  own  lives  dear,  and  use  your  symbols,  whatever  they 
are — your  horse  and  hound — as  I  have  used  mine. 

Still,  he  forces  the  issue.  And  symbols  are  perplexing  things.  In  Walden, 
he  rather  teasingly  continues:  "Many  are  the  travellers  I  have  spoken 
concerning  them,  describing  their  tracks  and  what  calls  they  answered  to.  I 
have  met  one  or  two  who  had  heard  the  hound,  and  the  tramp  of  the  horse, 
and  even  seen  the  dove  disappear  behind  a  cloud,  and  they  seemed  as 
anxious  to  recover  them  as  if  they  had  lost  them  themselves"  (17).  In  fact 
he  appears  to  have  been  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  fence  on  at  least  one 
occasion.  A  late  entry  in  the  Walden  1  notebook  (dating  to  the  period 
between  December  23,  1845  and  March  26,  1846)  describes  an  encounter  at 
the  cabin  with  a  quizzical  fellow  in  search  of  his  dog,  missing  for  the  better 
part  of  a  week: 

Have  you  seen  my  hound  sir — I  want  to  know  What — Lawyer's 
office-law  Books  if  you've  seen  anything  of  a  hound  about  here — 
why,  what  do  you  do  here?  I  live  here,  no  I  have'nt  haven't  you 
heard  one  In  the  woods  anyplace  O  yes  I  heard  one  this  morn- 
ing—  What  do  you  do  here —  but  he  was  someway  off —  Which 
side  did  he  seem  to  be —  Well  I  should  think  here  this  side  of  the 
pond. —  This  is  a  large  dog  makes  a  large  track — he's  been  out 
hunting  from  Lexington  for  a  week.  How  long  have  you  lived 
here —  Oh  about  a  year  Some  body  said   there  was  a  man  up  here 
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had  a  camp  in  the  woods  somewhere  and  he'd  got  him  Well  I  don't 
know  of  any  body —  (PJournal  2:190) 

We  have  only  a  hint  of  the  circumstances  under  which  this  exchange  took 
place.  It  is  cited  as  the  source  of  Thoreau's  story  in  "Winter  Animals"  in 
which  he  deflates  the  hopes  of  his  neighboring  townsman  with  a  ready  quip: 
"But  I  fear  that  he  was  not  the  wiser  for  all  I  told  him,  for  every  time  I 
attempted  to  answer  his  question  he  interrupted  me  by  asking,  What  do 
you  do  here?'  He  had  lost  a  dog,  but  found  a  man"  {Walden  277). 

Perhaps  more  interesting  than  the  poor  man's  inquiries  after  his  dog  is 
his  abrupt  notice  and  wildly  speculative  notion  of  Thoreau  and  his  abode: 
"lawyer's  office?  law  books?"  What  was  he  looking  at?  A  bemused  Henry, 
Iliad  in  hand,  playing  at  the  court  house  curacy  the  town  elders  had  denied 
him?  Thoreau  tells  us  he  took  his  Iliad  to  Walden,  but  that  he  didn't  dip  into 
it  nearly  as  often  as  he  did  the  pond,  and  mentions  "one  or  two  shallow 
books  of  travel"  on  which  he  later  soured  {Walden  100;  Shanley  146).  The 
latter  were  hardly  the  sort  to  confuse  a  chance  acquaintance,  though  the 
Iliad  had  a  gravitas  the  equal  at  least  of  a  law  book  or  two.  "Books  the 
oldest  and  the  best,"  wrote  Thoreau,  plumbing  the  man's  chance  reference 
for  his  own  clever  ends,  "stand  naturally  and  rightfully  on  the  shelves  of 
every  cottage.  They  have  no  cause  of  their  own  to  plead"  {Walden  102-3;  cf. 
Version  /:  "They  do  not  have  to  plead  their  cause"  [Shanley  149]).  They 
impress  by  their  imperious  lawyerly  presence,  topple  expectations  such  as 
those  of  a  hunter  chatting  up  a  woodsman  about  his  lost  dog  or  those  of  a 
witness  wilting  under  cross-examination. 

Thoreau  seems  anything  but  cross  in  this  colorful  colloquy.  Replete 
with  the  halting  approaches,  deflections  and  curiosities  of  everyday  speech, 
it  shows  the  young  woodsman,  evidently  quite  taken  with  himself  and  his 
experiment  in  living  by  the  pond,  having  his  fun  with  an  accidental  guest 
who  would  unknowingly  join  Thoreau's  pageant  of  winter  animals.  This  was 
the  sort  of  meeting  Thoreau  relished  and  these  the  sort  of  words  he  readily 
reworked,  eventually  refining  both  meeting  and  meter  to  provide  us  not 
only  with  the  more  polemical  formulation,  "He  had  lost  a  dog  but  found  a 
man,"  but  also  with  the  almost  dreamily  reductive,  "I  long  ago  lost  a  hound 
.  .  .  ."  But  how  was  he  recasting  himself?  In  the  journal  exchange,  he's  the 
somewhat  complaisant  respondent;  in  Walden,  he's  the  searching  soul, 
describing  the  dog's  tracks,  what  call  it  answered  to.  Antecedent  to  the 
journal  entry  is  the  intriguing  account  he  wrote  of  himself  and  his  brother 
John  while  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers:  "But  the  most  constant 
and  memorable  sound  of  a  summer  night — which  we  did  not  fail  to  hear 
every  night  afterward  was  the  barking  of  the  house  dogs."  He  then 
generalizes,  shifting  tenses  to  do  so:  "I  have  heard  the  voice  of  the  hound 
just  before  daylight" — but  before  daylight  when? — "while  the  stars  were 
still  shining" — and  where? — "from  over  the  woods  and  river  far  in  the 
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horizon,  when  it  sounded  as  sweet  and  melodious  as  an  instrument" 
(Johnson  305;  Week  42).  "I  have  met  one  or  two  who  have  heard  the 
hound — ";  "I  have  heard  the  voice  of  the  hound — ":  Walderfs  "one  or  two" 
perhaps  refers  to  none  other  than  John  and  Henry  as  recollected  years  later 
in  the  younger  brother's  sacred  text. 

Sometimes,  of  course,  a  hound  isn't  a  hound,  or  a  horse  a  horse.  In 
fact,  Thoreau  freely  gives  us  to  think  that  his  entreaties  regarding  the 
animals  had  a  mild  immediacy  at  best,  that  he  never  expected  actually  to 
find  them,  much  less  go  scurrying  in  the  direction  that  some  chance  traveler 
pointed  him.  "Many,"  he  says,  "are  the  travellers  I  have  spoken  concerning 
them,"  eschewing  the  more  commonplace  "Many  are  the  travellers  with 
whom  I  have  spoken"  for  the  less  conventional  nautical  term:  at  sea,  "to 
speak"  is  to  hail  or  communicate  with  another  vessel.  While  on  their  trip 
up-river,  he  and  his  brother  occasionally  hail  others,  in  only  one  instance 
"speaking"  another  vessel:  "At  length  the  boat  we  had  spoken  .  .  ."  {Week 
258). 6  In  Walden,  he  stresses  that  it  is  he  who  hails  others  and  he  seems  by 
his  own  account  to  have  done  it  repeatedly.  Remarkably,  he  is  comfortable 
enough  with  the  nautical  usage  to  import  it  at  a  critical  juncture,  perhaps 
pointing  us  toward  A  Week  and  its  associations  with  his  brother.  He  is  not, 
however,  at  sea. 

Thoreau,  for  better  or  worse,  is  rarely  at  sea.  His  time  at  the  pond, 
from  July  1845  through  September  1847,  was  a  period  of  intense  activity.  In 
addition  to  living  deliberately,  planting  his  miles  of  beans  and  so  on,  he 
wrote  in  his  notebooks,  worked  up  a  second  draft  of  A  Week  and  the  first 
draft  of  Walden.  In  the  company  of  his  Bangor  cousin  George  Thatcher  and 
a  few  others,  he  traveled,  almost  seven  years  to  the  day  after  his  trip  with  his 
brother  up  the  Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers,  to  the  Maine  Woods.  And, 
protestations  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  he  read. 

Contemporaneous  notes  from  early  September  1846,  in  the  Berg 
Journal,  provide  the  itinerary  of  his  Maine  Woods  excursion,  and  later  that 
month,  back  at  the  cabin,  he  added  the  reflective  colorations  typical  of  his 
revision  process  (PJournal  2:270-76,  315-17).  Specifically,  he  introduces 
some  comments  on  Herman  Melville's  recently  published  Typee,  the  young 
seaman's  extravagant  and  flashy  tale  about  jumping  ship  with  his 
companion  Toby  on  the  island  of  Nukuheva  in  the  Marquesas,  there  to 
encounter  the  tumbles  of  a  South  Seas  adventure  among  cannibals  and 
conniptions.  Melville's  observations  burrowed  into  Walden — "We  are 
amused,"  wrote  Thoreau,  "at  the  pictures  of  Henry  VI II  and  Queen 
Elizabeth,  as  much  as  if  they  were  the  King  &  Queen  of  the  cannibal 
islands"  (Shanley  118) — sometimes  directly,  sometimes  suggestively.  We 
find  traces  in  A  Week  as  well.  That  Thoreau  would  comment,  "I  read  one  or 
two  shallow  books  of  travel  in  the  intervals  of  my  work,  till  that 
employment  made  me  ashamed  of  myself,  and  I  asked  myself  where  it  was 
then  that  /lived"  (Shanley  1 46) ,7  does  not  argue  strongly  for  a  condemnato- 
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it  attitude.  In  fact,  Typee  elicited  Thoreau's  brief  and  eager  commentary  on  a 
number  of  subjects,  almost  all  of  which  find  their  way  from  the  journal  to 
Walden  and  each  of  which  indicates  a  quiet  indebtedness  to  the  voyaging 
sailor.8 

"Our  appearance,"  Thoreau  writes  of  his  party  in  the  Maine  Woods, 
"excited  no  bustie  amid  the  surrounding  hills  as  I  read  that  when  a  ships 
boat  approaches  the  bay  o  Typee.  .  .  .  the  news  is  shouted  from  man  to 
man — from  the  tops  of  cocoanut  trees  up  in  the  valley  8  or  9  miles,  and 
soon  its  whole  population  is  on  the  move — stripping  off  the  husks  of 
Cocoa  nuts — throwing  down  breadfruit — and  preparing  leafen  baskets  in 
which  to  carry  them  to  the  beach  to  sell"  (PJournal  2:315).  Thoreau  is  here 
conflating  two  passages  from  Melville's  peep  at  Polynesian  life.  "The 
natives  who  live  near  the  sea  descry  the  strangers  long  before  they  reach 
their  waters,"  writes  Melville  of  the  Typee s,  the  tribe  indigenous  to  the  area 
in  which  he  and  Toby  find  themselves,  "and  .  .  .  proclaim  loudly  the  news 
of  their  approach.  By  a  species  of  vocal  telegraph  the  intelligence  reaches 
the  inmost  recesses  of  the  vale  in  an  inconceivably  short  space  of  time  .  .  . 
drawing  nearly  its  whole  population  down  to  the  beach  laden  with  every 
variety  of  fruit"  (Typee  74).  The  topic  is  commerce,  specifically  the  trade  in 
island  comestibles.  A  few  chapters  later,  the  section  from  which  Thoreau 
drew  more  directly,  Melville  revisits  the  unusual  island  practice:  "The  word 
'botee!  botee!'  was  vociferated  in  all  directions;  and  shouts  were  heard  in  the 
distance,  at  first  feebly  and  faintly;  but  growing  louder  and  nearer  at  each 
successive  repetition.  .  .  .  This  was  the  vocal  telegraph  of  the  islanders;  by 
means  of  which  condensed  items  of  information  could  be  carried  in  a  very 
few  minutes  from  the  sea  to  their  remotest  habitation  a  distance  of  at  least 
eight  or  nine  miles"  (105).9  Commotion  ensues,  and  Melville  describes  the 
efforts  of  the  natives  to  collect  the  fruits  to  sell  to  their  visitors,  how  some 
set  to  work  "tearing  off  the  husks  from  cocoa-nuts"  while  others  were 
throwing  down  breadfruit  from  the  trees,  still  others  "plying  their  fingers 
rapidly  in  weaving  leafen  baskets  in  which  to  carry  the  fruit."  "Such  is  the 
commerce,"  Thoreau  journalizes,  "which  shakes  the  cocoa  nut  and  the 
breadfruit  tree  in  the  remotest  isle,"  unashamedly  adding  a  little  linguistic 
twist,  " — and  sometimes  dawns  on  the  duskiest  and  most  ignorant  savage" 
(PJournal  2:316) — dawn  to  dusk  in  one  fell  swoop.  In  revising  the 
manuscript  of  A  Week,  he  introduced  this  sly  little  insight,  lightening  the 
characterization  of  the  savage  just  a  wink:  "Such  is  Commerce,  which 
shakes  the  cocoanut  and  breadfruit  tree  in  the  remotest  isle,  and  sooner  or 
later  dawns  on  the  duskiest  and  most  simple-minded  savage"  (Week  278). 10 

Melville's  characterization  of  what  was  in  the  air — the  commercial 
news,  that  is,  borne  by  a  "species"  of  vocal  telegraph — was  not  lost  on  the 
erstwhile  wayfaring  Concord  writer  as-  he  was  assembling  the  material  for 
his  essay,  rummaging  about  not  only  in  the  journal  entries  but  also  in  the 
South  Seas  story  that  inspired  them.  In  the  first  version  of  Walden,  building 
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on  notes  in  the  short  Walden  2  notebook  dated  sometime  after  February7 
22,  1846,  he  comments,  "So  many  autumn  &  wintry  days  spent  outside  the 
town,  trying  to  hear  what  was  in  the  wind,  to  hear  and  carry  it  express" 
(PJournal  2:227-28).  (The  notebook  reads  simply,  "Autumn  days.")  Just  a 
few  lines  on,  he  joins  the  express  in  earnest:  "At  other  times  watching  from 
the  observatory  of  the  Cliffs  or  some  tree — to  telegraph  any  new  arrival" 
(Shanley  113).  Whose  arrival,  though?  The  journal  has  this:  "Now  watching 
from  the  observatory  of  The  cliffs — or  Anursnack — to  telegraph  any  new 
arrival — to  see  if  Watchusett  Watatic  or  Monadnoc  had  got  any  nearer. — 
Climbing  trees  for  the  same  purpose — "  (228).  Was  he  always  at  the  ready 
to  inform,  say,  his  townsmen  of  an  oncoming  mountain,  or  was  the 
mountain  the  object  of  address? — surely  not  the  latter,  for  why  contact  by 
telegraph  that  which  has  already  arrived? — and  what  might  the  message 
have  been?  While  on  the  "hill  tops,"  he  also  says  he  waited  "for  the  sky  to 
fall" — the  news  of  which  might  have  interested  his  townsmen  more  than 
that  of  the  slow  approach  of  Mt.  Watatic.11  He  seems  to  have  had  his  Greek 
in  mind  in  imagining  his  species  of  telegraphy:  telegraphein,  distant  writing; 
"to  telegraph  any  new  arrival,"  to  write  in  his  field  notebook  that  which  he 
observed  at  a  distance  (West  446).  But  what  did  he  observe  at  a  distance? — 
the  mountains,  perhaps,  or  an  impending  storm? — and  toward  what  end 
and  in  what  notebook?  However  Thoreau  would  have  it,  Typee  seems  to 
have  supplied  something  of  a  context  and  sparked  more  than  just  a  passing 
interest. 

We  are  back  with  the  248-word  fragment  describing  in  wonderfully 
fanciful  terms  the  business  he  so  assiduously  cultivated.  In  a  more  scattered 
form,  the  passage  makes  an  appearance  in  a  journal  entry  from  the  Fall 
1845-Winter  1846  section  of  the  Long  Book,  one  of  many  that  show 
Thoreau  as  a  man  writing  on  the  run,  filling  his  pages  with  half-thoughts 
and  non  sequitors,  jottings  of  one  sort  or  another  (some  of  which  he 
revisited,  filling  blanks  he  seems  purposely  to  have  left),  most  entered 
piecemeal,  the  fodder  for  later  verbal  excursions  {PJournal  2:132-34).  Echoes 
from  Typee  are  unmistakable,  the  book  having  just  then  become  available 
and,  presumably,  scooped  up  at  once  and  perused  with  fervor  by  the 
industrious  young  man  whose  taste  throughout  his  life  ran  to  travel  books. 

Characteristic  of  Thoreau's  compositional  habits  at  the  time  is  a 
passage  (this  too  from  the  Long  Book)  in  which  he  moves  swiftly  from  a 
description  of  the  meadows  between  Sudbury  and  Wayland  to  a  notice  of 
the  Concord  trapper  George  Melvin,  registering  his  own  surprise  at  the 
trapper's  assurances  that  such  animals  as  muskrat  and  mink  will  gnaw  off 
their  limbs  to  escape  the  trap.  Some  scattered  thoughts  on  hunting  follow 
the  ruffled  interpolation  that  "These  would  be  times  that  tried  mens 
souls — if  men  had  souls  to  be  tried";  we  next  hear  of  "Cadew  or  Case 
worms,"  and  of  "Stones  which  began  to  revolve  perchance  before  thoughts 
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revolved  in  the  brains  of  men."  Carlyle  is  next  up,  after  which  a  brief 
critique  of  criticism  yields  to  such  lofty  thoughts  as  "Give  us  the  meagerest 
history  and  it  shall  still  have  its  Agamemnons  and  Achilles.  .  .  ."  He 
suddenly  appears  in  his  bean  field,  adopting  his  familiar  pose  as  a  "very 
agricola  laboriosus  to  the  travelers  bound  westward.  .  .  ."  While  at  work  in 
the  field,  he  tells  us,  the  "night-hawk  circled  over  my  head  .  .  .  falling  from 
time  to  time  with  a  swoop  and  a  sound  as  if  the  heaven's  were  rent  .... 
Graceful  and  slender  like  waves  and  ripples  of  the  pond  caught  up  like 
leaves  by  the  wind — to  float  in  the  heavens."  He  concludes,  "the  hawk  is 
aerial  brother  of  the  ocean  wave — which  he  sails  over  and  surveys —  Those 
his  perfect  air-inflated  wings  answering  to  the  elemental  unfledged  pinions 
of  the  sea. — "  (PJournal  2:126-30).  He  included  the  latter  passage  almost 
verbatim  in  drafting  the  first  version  of  Walden  (Shanley  180),  and  retained  it 
throughout  (Walden  159).  But  where  did  it  come  from? 

In  A.  Week,  Thoreau  tells  us  how  "ripples  curled  away  in  our  wake,  like 
ringlets  from  the  head  of  a  child,"  and  then  extrapolates:  "Undulation  is  the 
gentlest  and  most  ideal  of  motions,  produced  by  one  fluid  falling  on 
another.  Rippling  is  a  more  graceful  flight.  From  a  hill-top  you  may  detect 
in  it  the  wings  of  birds  endlessly  repeated.  The  two  waving  lines  which 
represent  the  flight  of  birds  appear  to  have  been  copied  from  the  ripple" 
(317-18).  Here  the  description  is  chiefly  if  opaquely  expository.  He  is  clearly 
dogging  a  local  observation  and  trying  to  get  the  most  bang  for  his  buck: 
undulation,  the  product  of  one  fluid  "falling"  (how?)  on  another,  easily 
suggests  itself  as  a  contrast  to  rippling,  the  former  the  "gentlest  and  most 
ideal  of  motions,"  the  latter  "more  graceful"  still  and,  apparently,  more 
evocative  to  someone  observing  from,  say,  a  hillside  at  some  remove.  From 
above,  we  detect  patterns  in  the  water  reminiscent  of  the  wings  of  birds 
(birds  on  the  wing?  or  the  feathered  forelimbs  themselves?)  as  well  as  the 
two  waving  lines  (where?  which  two? — have  we  lifted  our  eyes  skyward?) 
that  "represent"  (to  whom?)  the  flight  of  (two  or  innumerable?)  birds,  lines 
that  appear  to  have  been  copied  (but,  again,  copied  where?)  from  the 
(which?)  ripple.  No  need  to  belabor  this.  Exchanging  one  pen  for  another, 
however,  and  shifting  scenes  markedly,  he  provides,  in  his  work-up  for  the 
Walden  manuscript,  the  dazzlingly  poetic  "elemental  unfledged  pinions  of 
the  sea" — an  image  that  takes  us  far  from  a  Concord  bean-field  and  out 
onto  open  water. 

Melville,  early  on,  speaks  of  the  appearance  at  sea  of  "innumerable  sea- 
fowl.  Screaming  and  whirling  in  spiral  tracks.  .  .  .  That  piratical-looking 
fellow,  appropriately  named  the  man-of-war's  hawk  .  .  .  would  come 
sweeping  round  us  in  gradually  diminishing  circles  .  .  .  and  then,  as  if 
satisfied  with  his  observation,  would  sail  up  into  the  air  and  disappear  from 
the  view"  (Typee  10).  Clearly,  something  lifted  Thoreau  from  the  relatively 
mild  observations  of  A  Week  and  into  a  more  adventurous  strain.  In  Typee, 
he  found  buoyant  play,  and  as  he  read,  he  began  lifting  words,  thoughts, 
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impressions,  even  spirits.  "In  the  bay  of  Nukuheva,"  notes  Melville,  "was 
the  anchorage  we  desired"  (12).  "It  is  a  good  port,"  says  Thoreau, 
" — Walden  pond — a  safe — anchorage — ."12  Though  it  served  him  well 
enough  in  hurriedly  filling  his  journal  while  flipping  Typee's  pages,  he  did  not 
carry  this  particular  characterization  of  Walden  as  a  safe  anchorage  into  the 
manuscript  draft  he  was  then  preparing.  He  does  carry  much,  though:  his 
circling  night-hawk,  its  cries  rending  the  heavens,  answers  Melville's 
screaming  and  whirling  man-of-war's  hawk,  the  former  gifted  with  the 
unexpected  designation,  "aerial  brother  of  the  ocean  wave,"  by  a  man  safely 
in  harbor,  many  leagues  removed  from  a  following  sea. 

Maritime  airs  enter  the  Long  Book  journal  suddenly  and  lead  directiy  to 
Thoreau's  peculiar  inventory  of  his  commercial  duties,  those  that  he  would 
shordy  be  recruiting  for  the  first  version  of  Walden: 

I  have  endeavored  to  acquire  strict  methodical  business  habits 
....  My  trade  is  mainly  with  the  celestial  Empire  that  on  which  I 
count — sometimes  of  course  you  will  touch  at  the  Cape — and  other 
intermediate  ports  for  refreshment — or  to  refit — 

I  may  say  that  I  am  wholly  devoted  to  business — and  love  to 
oversee  all  the  details  myself — personally  .... 

My  vessels  arrive  at  long  and  uncertain  intervals  .... 

To  superintend  the  discharge  of  imports — night  &  day  to  be 
upon  many  parts  of  the  coast  at  once — often  the  richest  freight  will 
be  discharged  upon  an  open  beach  where  is  no  anchorage — to  be 
your  own  telegraph  unweariedly  sweeping  the  horizon — speak  all 
passing  vessels  .  .  . 

— A  steady  dispatch  of  commodities  and  supply  of  such  distant 
and  most  exorbitant  markets — in  all  weathers  and  in  all  seasons  no 
omissions  being  allowed  for  ...  . 

...  It  is  a  good  port — Walden  pond — a  safe — anchorage — 

In  context,  Walden  here  might  indeed  be  seen  as  a  safe  anchorage,  but  the 
context  is  skewed  as  Thoreau  at  his  desk  devises  the  various  guises  in  which 
he  and  his  pond  will  appear.  Of  the  pond  itself,  he  says,  "I  have  thought  it 
would  be  a  good  place  for  business. — not  to  be  swept  away  in  freshets — 
with  easterly  winds.  ...  It  offers  good  advantages — which  it  may  not  be 
good  policy  to  divulge."  Then  back  to  what  a  new  life  will  entail: 

To  keep  informed  of  the  state  of  the  markets  .  .  .  — Improving 
new  passages — all  improvements  in  navigation — charts  to  be  stu- 
died— the  position  of  reefs  and  of  new  buoys  &  lights  ascertained — 
and  ever  and  ever  the  logarithmic  tables  are  to  be  corrected. — 
Universal  science —  .  .  .  which  bears  upon  all  things. 
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You  will  seek  to  be  familiar  with  all  great  discoverers — &  navi- 
gators great  adventurers  &  merchants  from  Hanno  &  the  Phonicians 
down  to  our  day. 

To  know  how  little  can  be  done  by  a  clerk  .  .  .  — you  must  be 
both  pilot  &  captain  &  owner  and  underwriter  .... 

And  on  again  to  the  beanfield:  "Plant  the  common  bush  bean  in  the  first 
week  in  June"  (PJournal 2: 132-34). 

As  we  review  Typee's  trappings,  we  begin  to  see  that  Thoreau  was  not 
only  absorbing  a  vocabulary  but  also  fashioning  a  metaphor.  He  is  in  the 
woods,  after  all,  and  not  off  whaling.  That  the  trades  blew  seaward  and  he 
framed  his  manifest  as  he  did  ought  to  startle  us  more  than  we're  used  to  in 
replaying  his  quaint,  curious  "inspector  of  snow  storms  and  rain  storms" 
montage.  When  Thoreau,  rearranging  and  reworking  this  passage  for 
Walden,  writes,  "To  over  see  all  the  details  yourself  in  person,  to  be  at  once 
pilot  &  captain  and  owner  &  underwriter,  to  buy  and  sell  and  keep  the 
accounts, — to  read  every  letter  received  and  write  or  read  every  letter  sent," 
and  then  skips  on  to  "To  keep  up  a  steady  dispatch  of  commodities — for 
the  supply  of  such  a  distant  &  exorbitant  market — to  keep  informed  of  the 
state  of  the  markets  .  .  .  and  anticipate  the  tendencies  of  trade  & 
civilization — "  (Shanley  115),  he  has  Melville  at  his  elbow.13  "Although,  as  a 
general  case" — this  is  early  in  Typee,  as  ocean-going  voyagers  meet  their 
young  chronicler — 

a  ship  unlucky  in  falling  in  with  whales  continues  to  cruise  after 
them  until  she  has  barely  sufficient  provisions  remaining  to  take  her 
home  .  .  .  yet  there  are  instances  when  even  this  natural  obstacle  to 
the  further  prosecution  of  the  voyage  is  overcome  by  headstrong 
captains,  who,  bartering  the  fruits  of  their  hard-earned  toils  for  a 
new  supply  of  provisions  in  some  of  the  ports  of  Chile  or  Peru, 
begin  the  voyage  afresh.  ...  It  is  in  vain  that  the  owners  write  urgent 
letters  to  him  to  sail  for  home,  and  for  their  sake  to  bring  back  the 
ship (22) 

Rogue  captains — neglectful,  exotic,  exasperating — risk  much,  but  make  for 
good  stories.  And,  as  adapted  by  Thoreau,  they  make  for  good  recitation, 
his  piece  on  life  at  the  pond  having  initially  been  intended  as  lecture 
material.  He  might  even  have  counted  on  his  Concord  audience  to  have 
been  familiar  with  Melville's  runaway  bestseller. 

"Charts  to  be  studied,"  exhalts  Thoreau,  "the  position  of  reefs  and  new 
lights  and  buoys  to  be  ascertained — and  ever  and  ever  the  logorithmic 
tables  to  be  corrected — for  by  error  of  some  calculator  the  vessel  often 
splits  upon  a  rock  that  should  have  reached  a  friendly  pier — There  is  the 
untold  fate  of  La  Perouse  ..."  (Shanley  115).  Here  is  Melville: 
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I  heard  of  one  whaler,  which  after  many  years'  absence  was  given  up 
for  lost.  The  last  that  had  been  heard  of  her  was  a  shadow)7  report  of 
her  having  touched  at  some  of  those  unstable  islands  in  the  far 
Pacific,  whose  eccentric  wanderings  are  carefully  noted  in  each  new 
edition  of  the  South-Sea  charts.  After  a  long  interval,  however,  'The 
Perseverance' — for  that  was  her  name — was  spoken  somewhere  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  ends  of  the  earth,  cruising  along  as  leisurely  as 
ever.  .  .  .  Such  was  the  account  I  heard  of  this  vessel,  and  the  re- 
membrance of  it  always  haunted  me.  .  .  .   (22-23) 

As  it  would  Thoreau.  The  Walden  manuscript  skirts  the  unstable  islands  to 
which  Melville  makes  reference,  but  A  Week  does  not.  Quoting  Pindar  on 
the  "fruitful  island  of  Rhodes"  springing  from  the  bottom  of  the  seas, 
Thoreau  exclaims,  "The  shifting  islands!  who  would  not  be  willing  that  his 
house  should  be  undermined  by  such  a  foe!"  (244).  Not  surprisingly, 
Thoreau  himself:  "The  Friend" — he  has  his  brother  John  in  mind — "is 
some  fair  floating  isle  of  palms  eluding  the  mariner  in  Pacific  seas.  Many  are 
the  dangers  to  be  encountered,  equinoctial  gales  and  coral  reefs,  ere  he  may 
sail  before  the  constant  trades"  (261-62).  Recall  Walden:  "You  will  pardon 
some  obscurities — for  I  believe  there  are  more  secrets  in  my  trade  [my 
occupation?  the  wind  at  my  back?]  than  in  most  men's  .  .  .  inseparable  from 
its  very  nature"  (Shanley  113).  Thoreau  has  much  to  hope  for  in  the 
"constant  trades,"  much  to  mourn  in  the  obscurities  that  accompany  them. 
The  note  on  Pindar  is  a  scholarly  enthusiasm,  the  stab  at  friendship  the 
speaking  soul  of  a  heartbroken  brother.  Melville's  mythic  "Perseverance"  is 
Thoreau's  "La  Perouse,"  and  "its  untold  fate"  was  its  disappearance  in  the 
late  1780s  somewhere  in  the  South  Seas  under  chancy  and  unfortunate 
circumstances  (Harding  18;  Cramer  20). 

A  wise  decision,  Thoreau's,  to  have  cast  his  lot  with  the  woods,  to 
spend  his  time  where  he  was  better  known,  where  idiosyncrasy  aspires  to 
virtue  and  home  is  where  you  make  it.  For  to  be  your  own  telegraph, 
however  neatly  the  notion  scans,  is  to  say  what? — that  you  keep  your  own 
counsel? — that  you  talk  to  yourself  as  you  ply  your  trade? — that  you  strike 
upon  the  author — your  coeval  Melville — whose  book  has  tossed  and  turned 
you,  there  to  tap  a  tag  or  two  from  his  "Six  months  at  sea!  Yes,  reader,  as  I 
live,  six  months  out  of  sight  of  land.  .  .  ."?  And  to  make  it  a  good-hearted 
effort  to  boot,  for  Melville  took  on  all  comers — "Oh!  Ye  state-room  sailors, 
who  make  so  much  ado  about  a  fourteen-days'  passage  across  the  Atlantic; 
who  so  pathetically  relate  the  privations  and  hardships  of  the  sea,  where, 
after  a  day  of  breakfasting,  lunching,  dining  off  five  courses,  chatting, 
playing  whist  and  drinking  champagne  punch  .  .  .  — what  would  ye  say  to 
our  six  months  out  of  sight  of  land?"  (Typee  3) — much  as  Thoreau  was 
positioning  himself  to  do,  if  only  with  fanged  phrasing:  "I  do  not  mean  to 
prescribe  rules  to  strong  and  valiant  natures,  which  will  mind  their  own 
affairs  in  heaven  or  hell  indifferently  .  .  .  but  to  the  mass  of  men  who  are 
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discontented  and  idly  complain  of  the  hardness  of  their  lot  and  of  the  times 
.  .  .  — Why!  there  are  some  who  complain  most  energetically  of  all  because, 
as  they  say,  they  are  doing  their  duty"  (Shanley  112). 

Thoreau,  to  our  occasional  dismay,  loved  wrinkling  the  very  fabric  he 
wove.  "Certain  things,"  he  writes  in  the  Long  Book,  "are  absolute 
necessaries  of  life  in  some  circles — the  most  helpless  and  diseased — in 
others  certain  other  or  fewer  things — and  in  others  fewer  still — and  still 
what  the  absolutely  indispensable  are  has  never  been  determined" — which 
leads  to  the  suggestion  that  "we  may  distribute  the  necessaries  of  life  under 
the  several  heads  of  food — clothing — shelter — &  fuel"  (PJournal  2:142-43). 
The  rather  oblique  opening  is  partly  explained  by  a  late  passage — equally 
oblique  in  its  way — in  the  Walden  2  notebook  of  Summer  1845  to  February 
1846:  "The  unlimited  anxiety  strain  &  care  of  some  persons  is  one  very 
incurable  form  of  disease —  Simple  arithmetic  might  have  corrected  it — " 
(PJournal  2:228). u 

In  translation — in,  that  is,  Walden — these  passages  are  wed  and,  as 
always,  extended: 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  what  all  this  trouble  and  anxiety  is 
about — what  are  the  gross  necessaries  of  life.  I  imagine  it  would  be 
some  advantage  to  live  a  primitive  and  frontier  life,  though  in  the 
midst  of  an  outward  civilization,  if  only  to  know  after  all  what  are 
the  gross  necessaries  of  life,  and  what  methods  society  has  taken  to 
supply  them.  Even  to  look  over  the  old  Day  Books  of  the  merchants 
to  see  what  it  was  that  men  most  commonly  bought  at  the  stores — 
what  are  the  grossest  groceries.  (Shanley  110) 

Further  revision  brought  further  refinement:  "Let  us  consider  for  a  moment 
what  most  of  the  trouble  and  anxiety  which  I  have  referred  to  is  about,  and 
how  much  it  is  necessary  that  we  be  troubled,  or,  at  least,  careful."  After 
noting  the  possible  advantage  in  weighing  the  essentials  by  remaining  in  an 
"outward  civilization"  while  living  a  primitive  life,  he  continues  on  with  the 
desire  "to  learn  what  are  the  gross  necessaries  of  life  and  what  methods 
have  been  taken  to  obtain  them;  or  even  to  look  over  the  old  daybooks  of 
the  merchants,  to  see  what  it  was  that  men  most  commonly  bought  at  the 
stores,  what  they  stored,  that  is,  what  are  the  grossest  groceries"  (Walden  11- 
12). 

At  first  glance,  this  last  sentence  is  hardly  the  improvement  it  seems.  A 
benign  reference  to  the  "gross  necessaries"  yields  to  something  a  bit  more 
ticklish:  "what  it  was  that  men  most  commonly  bought  at  the  stores." 
Before  nodding  at  the  play  on  "stores  /  stored,"  we  note  that  "gross" 
somehow  equates  with  "common"  or^what  was  "commonly  bought,"  a 
seemingly  simple  transposition.  But  what  men  buy  in  stores  is  then 
described  not  as  what  they  use  but  what  they  don't.  Stored  goods  (those  we 
set  aside  in  stores  for  sale;  those  that  fill  the  pantry  after  we  bring  them 
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home;  those  that  linger  in  our  innards  once  we've  consumed  them)  become 
the  "grossest  groceries,"  and  we  are  suddenly  looking  anew  at  otherwise 
undemanding  forms — gross,  grossest,  groceries — while  studiously  filling  in 
some  blanks:  gross,  grosser,  grocer,  grossest;  grocery,  groceries,  grosseries.15 

Hard  on  the  heels  of  the  Version  1  passage  noted  above,  Thoreau 
provides  generalization  and  the  gende  playfulness  it  elicits:  "For  man,  in  this 
climate,  the  necessaries  of  life  may  be  distributed  under  the  several  heads  of 
Food  Shelter  Clothing  and  Fuel — for  he  has  invented  clothes  and  cooked 
Food,  and  probably  from  the  accidental  discovery  of  the  warmth  of  fire,  at 
first  a  luxury,  arose  the  present  necessity  to  sit  by  it.  We  observe  cats  and 
dogs  acquiring  the  same  second  nature"  (Shanley  110).  As  tempting  as  it  is 
to  light  at  once  on  the  unpunctuated  run  from  Food  to  Fuel  (for  that's 
where  Thoreau  is  going),  we  stop  first  at  his  qualifier,  "in  this  climate."  Of 
what  other  would  he  be  speaking?  And  what  did  the  distinction  afford  him? 
He  had,  it  would  seem,  different  climes  on  the  mind,  notably  that  of  South 
Seas  islanders.  We  pause  too  at  the  odd  qualifier  regarding  fire:  "at  first  a 
luxury."  But  surely  not  in  New  England.  Where,  then?  Where  it  mightn't  be 
thought  necessary,  given  the  equatorial  trades. 

Thoreau,  keyed  generally  to  Melville,  is  on  his  way  to  an  explication  of 
what  it  is  that  men  store  and  where  they  store  it.  "Fire,"  he  avers  in  a 
continuation  of  the  Berg  Journal  passage  in  which  we  hear  of  the  bustle  in 
the  bay  of  Typee,  "is  the  white  man's  servant  and  is  nearer  to  him  and 
comes  at  his  call."  As  Thoreau  would  have  it,  this  particular  call  is  nearly 
Olympian:  "He  subdues  nature  by  fire" — and  again,  we  remind  ourselves 
how  effectively  Thoreau  himself  subdued  the  Concord  woods  by  carelessly 
starting  a  fire16 — "steam  powder  the  forge — the  furnace — the  oven — he 
draws  down  lightning — and  with  heat  comes  enlightenment  and  all  the 
amelioration  &  maturation —  It  is  genial  and  cordial — it  imparts  flavor — & 
comfort —  With  the  friction  of  a  match  the  master  calls  his  servant." 
Despairing,  he  continues,  "But  how  far  from  Fire  stands  the  savage — 
cold — and  dark — how  ineffectual  his  authority.  With  what  pain  &  sweat  he 
rubs  his  two  sticks  together,  before  the  fire  will  come" — before,  that  is, 
enlightenment  will  come.  He  then  adds  wryly  but  ruefully,  "His  fire  as 
distant  as  the  sun.  There  is  no  forge  nor  furnace  for  him"  (PJouma/ 2:316). 

In  Typee,  Melville  describes  the  difficulties  of  obtaining  even  a  spark 
with  which  to  light  an  island  pipe  to  bolster  neighborly  visits,  introducing 
supercharged  language  more  applicable  to  sexual  than  social  intercourse: 
"As  he  approaches  the  climax  of  his  effort,  he  pants  and  gasps  for  breath, 
and  his  eyes  almost  start  from  their  sockets  with  the  violence  of  his 
exertions.  This  is  the  critical  stage  of  the  operation;  all  his  previous  labors 
are  in  vain  if  he  cannot  sustain  the  rapidity  of  the  movement  until  the 
reluctant  spark  is  produced."  With  a  possible  play  on  "strike"  (to  start  a  fire; 
to  startle),  he  continues,  "What  a  striking  evidence  does  this  operation 
furnish  of  the  wide  difference  between  the  extreme  of  savage  and  civilized 
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life"  (111-112).  Thoreau  is  with  him  almost  word  for  word:  "The  savage  & 
the  civilized  states  offer  no  more  striking  contrast  than  when  referred 
respectively  to  the  element  of  fire"  (^Journal  2:316),  a  passage  that  finds  its 
way  into  A  Week,  if  not  the  contemporaneous  version  of  Walden.11 

Chief  among  life's  necessaries  is  food.  Relying  now  on  his  Long  Book 
entries,  Thoreau  introduces  a  reference  to  Justus  von  Liebig's  theory  of  the 
combustion  of  food.  We  meet  first  the  sanguine  note  that  "Clothing — 
shelter — &  fuel  warm  us  outwardly —  .  .  .  On  the  other  hand  food 
according  to  Liebig  is  the  fuel  which  keeps  up  the  internal  combustion 
which  is  going  on  in  the  lungs"  {PJournal 2:1 43). ,18  "According  to  Liebig" — 
we  are  now  in  the  first  version  of  Walden — "man's  body  is  a  box  stove,  and 
food  the  fuel  which  keeps  up  the  internal  combustion  in  the  lungs"  (Shanley 
111).  More  interesting  is  Thoreau's  elaboration  of  the  point,  the  deft  if 
fanciful  summation  that  "The  animal  heat  is  in  fact  the  result  of  a  slow 
combustion,  and  disease  &  death  take  place  when  this  is  too  rapid,  or  for 
want  of  fuel — or  from  some  defect  in  the  draught,  the  fire  goes  out."  The 
fire  goes  out  there  are  worse  ways  to  think  of  death,  and  Thoreau  will  see  us 
through  them  in  due  course.  In  a  marvelous  comical  turn,  he  would  later 
add  with  characteristic  elan  (and  perhaps  another  nod  to  Melville's 
Nukuheva  anthropophagi)  that  "The  luxuriously  rich  are  not  simply  kept 
comfortably  warm,  but  unnaturally  hot;  as  I  implied  before,  they  are 
cooked,  of  course  a  la  mode"  (Walden  14). 

Thoreau  proceeds  in  the  abstract,  Melville  in  the  flesh,  to  ponder  the 
differences  between  civilized  and  savage  life,  lighting  next  on  the 
importance  of  salt:  "I  am  struck,"  he  writes  with  unnecessary  shrewdness, 
"by  the  force  of  habit  in  considering  the  history  of  Salt"  (PJournal  2:317). 
The  force  of  habit?  The  history  of  salt?  Thoreau  is  hardly  the  historian  of 
record  for  this  common  commodity,  though  his  apparent  insouciance  here 
masks  deeper  feelings.  The  Walden  1  notebook — the  time,  again,  is  just 
after  December  1845 — gives  the  earliest  notation  of  something  more 
sinister  and  is  the  immediate  precursor  to  Walden's  settled  notion  about  our 
"grossest  groceries":  "I  have  looked  over  the  old  day  Books  of  the 
merchants  with  the  same  view  to  see  what  it  was  that  men  bought — They 
are  the  grossest  groceries — salt  is  perhaps  the  most  important  article  of 
all. —  most  commonly  bought  at  the  stores.  Of  articles  commonly  thought 
to  be  necessaries — salt — sugar — molasses — cloth  &c  by  the  Farmer. —  You 
will  see  why  stores  or  shops  exist  /  not  to  furnish  tea  and  coffee — but  salt 
&c  here's  the  rub  then  (PJournal  2:190) .  "Here's  the  rub,"  "there's  the  rub," 
"that's  the  rub" — no  matter  the  form,  the  meaning  sticks:  "here's  the 
difficulty."  Thoreau  likely  had  more  than  Hamlet  flitting  about  in  his  racing 
mind — "To  sleep:  perchance  to  dream:  ay,  there's  the  rub"  (III.i.65) — 
though  the  entry  appears,  in  essence,  a  passing  thought.  The  soliloquy  does 
provide  a  further  pregnant  pause,  one  to  which  he  might  also  have  been 
drawn:  "But  that  the  dread  of  something  after  death,  /  The  undiscover'd 
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country,  from  whose  bourn  /  No  traveler  returns,  puzzles  the  will" 
(III.i.78-80).  We  might  slide  Melville's  unstable  islands  in  the  far  Pacific,  A 
Week's  fair  floating  isle  of  palms,  and  Pindar's  shifting  islands  over  Hamlet's 
"undiscover'd  country"  to  good  (albeit  modest)  effect.  The  Shakespearean 
echo  need  not  confound  us.  That  "here's  the  rub"  follows  direcdy  on  the 
mention  of  salt  probably  nudges  us  more  toward  the  notion  of  salt  as  a 
preservative  or  curative  agent  in  the  preparation  of  certain  foodstuffs — 
meat,  for  example.  And  Thoreau,  as  we  know,  was  ambivalent  about 
ingesting  meat. 

Though  still  trained  on  Melville,  Thoreau  peppers  his  narrative  with 
insights  gleaned  from  ruminations  on  Indians  generally.  "I  observed" — this 
is  from  the  Berg  Journal  write-up  of  his  trip  to  Maine — "that  here  as 
elsewhere  afterwards — where  the  meats  are  salted — no  salt  in  the 
unadulterated  state  is  used  or  set  upon  the  table"  (P Journal  2:299).  A  little 
later  on,  when  he  is  rehearsing  Marquesan  habits  as  they  appear  in  Typee,  he 
proceeds  apace:  "We  are  accustomed  to  regard  it  as  a  necessary  of  life — and 
by  something  more  than  a  figure  of  speech  even  go  so  far  as  to  say 
sometimes  that  they  have  not  salt  enough  to  save  their  souls.  The  doctors 
say  you  cannot  live  without  salt.  Then  to  hear  of  a  race  who  know  not  its 
use.  We  are,"  he  cagily  concludes,  "at  a  loss  to  know  what  saves  them" 
(317). 

For  his  part,  Melville  describes  how  the  island  girls  would  go  off  "I 
know  not  where,  but  probably  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  sea"  to  "procure 
small  quantities  of  salt,  a  thimble-full  or  so  being  the  result  of  the  united 
labors  of  a  party  of  five  or  six  employed  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day" 
(Typee  114).  Earlier  on  he  had  played  with  the  common  notion  that  a  sailor 
is  colloquially  known  as  a  "salt,"  going  so  far  as  to  quote  a  shipmate  who, 
"pointing  in  the  direction  of  the  treacherous  valley,  exclaimed,  'There — 
there's  Typee.  Oh,  the  bloody  cannibals,  what  a  meal  they'd  make  of  us  if 
we  were  to  take  it  into  our  heads  to  land!  but  they  say  they  don't  like  sailor's 
flesh,  it's  too  salt'"  (25-26). 

Such  maxims  as  "they  have  not  salt  enough  to  save  their  souls"  would 
delight  Thoreau  throughout  his  writing  life,  but  he  did  not  import  this  one 
for  use  in  Walden.  In  fact,  we  hear  first  that  he  spent  but  three  cents  on  salt 
in  his  first  eight  months  at  the  pond  (one  among  many  "failed  experi- 
ments"), introducing  it  along  with  "Rye  &  Indian  meal  without  yeast — 
potatoes — rice — a  very  little  salt  pork,  molasses  .  .  .  and  my  drink  water" 
(Shanley  130-31).  Salt,  we  later  learn,  was  a  staple  in  the  village  grocery  and 
dry  goods  store  (184).  Upon  reflection  (and  with  some  serious  revisions  to 
the  original  manuscript),  Thoreau  does  return  to  that  which  had 
jumpstarted  his  imagination  while  in  the  Maine  Woods.  "I  learned,"  he 
writes,  "from  my  two  year's  experience" — he  is  now  reflecting  on  the  entire 
period  spent  at  the  pond,  not  only  on  the  first  eight  months — "that  it  would 
cost  incredibly  little  trouble  to  obtain  one's  necessary  food  .  .  ."  (Walden  61). 
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Concluding  a  lengthy  discourse  on  bread-making,  he  tacks  on  the 
almost  gratuitous  note,  "Finally,  as  for  salt,  that  grossest  of  groceries,  to 
obtain  this  might  be  a  fit  occasion  for  a  visit  to  the  seashore" — as  with 
Melville's  maidens — "or,  if  I  did  without  it  altogether,  I  should  probably 
drink  the  less  water.  I  do  not  learn  that  the  Indians  ever  troubled 
themselves  to  go  after  it"  (Walden  64).  Of  course,  he  needn't  have  visited 
the  seashore  at  all;  a  village  store  would  have  sufficed.  Here,  the  play  on 
"gross"  perhaps  reaches  back  to  include  reference  to  the  saltiness  of  sailors' 
flesh  and,  by  extension,  to  that  of  animal  flesh  generally,  rubbed  down  with 
salt  to  keep  it  from  spoiling  or,  as  in  the  human  animal,  salted  from  within 
by  the  meat  we  consume,  the  body  becoming  both  charnel  and  store  house. 
He  had  previously  commented  on  his  own  appetitive  nature:  "And  pray 
what  more  can  a  reasonable  man  desire,  in  peaceful  times,  in  ordinary 
noons,  than  a  sufficient  number  of  ears  of  green  sweet-corn  boiled,  with  the 
addition  of  salt?"  before  offering  the  demurral,  "Even  the  little  variety 
which  I  used  was  a  yielding  to  the  demands  of  appetite,  and  not  of  health" 
(61) — and  so,  we  imagine,  better  done  without.19 

Typee  handed  Thoreau  a  lot  of  material,  and  he  made  good  use  of  it.  He 
was  a  strong  and  active  reader,  attentive  not  only  to  thematic  elements  but 
also  to  syntactical  niceties.  "To  use  the  concise,  point-blank  phrase  of  the 
sailors,"  says  Melville  of  his  Nukuhevan  persona,  "I  had  made  up  my  mind 
to  'run  away'.  Now  as  a  meaning  is  generally  attached  to  these  two  words 
no  way  flattering  to  the  individual  to  whom  they  are  applied,  it  behoves  me, 
for  the  sake  of  my  own  character,  to  offer  some  explanation  of  my 
conduct"  (Typee  20).  We  catch  an  echo  of  this  in  the  very  first  sentence  of 
the  first  draft  of  Waldem  "I  should  not  presume  to  talk  so  much  about 
myself  and  my  affairs  ...  if  very  particular  and  personal  inquiries  had  not 
been  made  concerning  my  mode  of  life, — what  some  would  call 
impertinent,  but  they  are  by  no  means  impertinent  to  me,  but  on  the 
contrary  very  natural  and  pertinent,  considering  the  circumstances"  (Shanley 
105-06).  Thoreau  strengthens  this  later  on,  moving  it  a  couple  of  pages  into 
the  body  of  the  text:  "I  should  not  obtrude  my  affairs  so  much  on  the 
notice  of  my  neighbors  if  very  particular  inquiries  had  not  been  made  ..." 
(Walden  3),  and  so  on. 

The  first  version  of  Walden,  composed  as  a  lyceum  talk,  was  intended 
for  listeners,  whereas  the  final  version  was  intended  for  readers.  But  one  of 
its  many  constants  is  the  notion  that  he  will  not  abandon  the  first  person: 
"In  most  books  [the  first  draft  reads,  "In  most  lectures  or  stories"]  the  I,  or 
first  person,  is  omitted.  ..."  In  Typee,  billed  not  as  fiction  but  as  memoir,  it 
was  not. 

Thoreau,  more  than  Melville,  was  well  on  his  way  to  a  highly  rhetorical 
rendering,  but  that  which  occupied  him'  early  on  was  not  so  different  from 
that  which  occupied  Melville.  We,  with  Thoreau,  are  back  with  Melville  on 
the  sands  in  the  bay  of  Nukuheva,  listening  as  he  describes  the  islanders' 
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reaction  to  the  crew  of  a  French  vessel  already  at  anchor.  "The  natives  still 
flocked  in  numbers  about  the  encampment,  and  watched  with  the  liveliest 
curiosity.  ...  A  blacksmith's  forge,  which  had  been  set  up  in  a  shelter  of  a 
grove  near  the  beach,  attracted  so  great  a  crowd,  that  it  required  the  utmost 
efforts  of  the  sentries  posted  around  to  keep  the  inquisitive  multitude  at  a 
sufficient  distance  to  allow  the  workmen  to  ply  their  vocation"  {Typee  17). 
This  passage  possibly  prodded  Thoreau  to  introduce  the  idea  that  a  forge 
might  differentiate  the  civilized  from  the  savage:  for  the  savage,  there  is  "no 
forge  nor  furnace,"  a  physiologic  complication  if  Liebig's  theory  of  internal 
combustion  were  to  obtain  in  the  South  Seas  as  it  did,  say,  in  Concord, 
Massachusetts.  Nukuhevans  and  New  Englanders  alike  are  combustioneers, 
but  only,  it  would  seem,  internally. 

"But  nothing  gained  so  large  a  share  of  admiration  as  a  horse," 
continues  Melville,  "which  had  been  brought  from  Valparaiso  by  the 
[French].  The  animal,  a  remarkably  fine  one,  had  been  taken  ashore  and 
stabled  in  a  hut  of  cocoa-nut  boughs  within  the  fortified  enclosure. 
Occasionally  it  was  brought  out,  and,  being  gaily  caparisoned,  was  ridden  by 
one  of  the  officers  at  full  speed  over  the  hard  sand  beach."  This  bay 
horse — this  horse  stabled  on  a  Nukuhevan  bay — was  Melville's  to 
comment  on,  not  to  own,  and  was  assuredly  not  Thoreau's.20  Mention  of  a 
horse  is  absent  from  his  journal  entries  pertaining  to  Typee.  So,  again,  is  any 
notion  of  ownership  in  the  "I  long  ago  lost"  section  in  Walden.  But  might 
this  mention  have  sparked  Thoreau's  imagination?  He  was,  after  all,  paying 
close  attention  to  Melville's  account  of  island  escapades,  an  overriding 
concern  of  which  was  the  subject  of  loss. 

Melville,  in  jumping  ship,  lost  his  freedom  in  gaining  it  (he  had  every 
reason  to  think  he  would  be  pursued  by  Common  Law  protocols  even  in 
the  Marquesas).  He  believed  himself  in  danger  of  losing  his  own  life,  the 
"unnatural  gourmands,"  as  he  termed  the  islanders,  representing  a  serious 
threat  to  life  and  limb  (the  latter  of  which,  though  perhaps  salty  to  the 
tongue,  he  thought  might  very  well  be  served  up  as  an  afternoon  snack  to  a 
renegade  islander  with  an  uninformed  palate).  He  lost  as  well  all  but  one  of 
his  shipmates,  and,  in  time,  would  lose  even  him. 

In  fact,  Melville's  relationship  with  his  co-conspirator  Toby  deserves 
some  attention.  Breaking  up  is  hard  to  do,  as  is  breaking  away.  That  he  and 
Toby  even  considered  it  is  a  damning  comment  on  their  own  captain's 
practices  and  one  that  Melville  takes  some  pains  to  explain.  Some  days 
removed,  then,  from  their  shipmates  and  making  their  way  deep  into  the 
island  valley,  they  find  themselves  somewhat  the  worse  for  wear.  "As  it 
was,"  says  Melville  of  one  night's  circumstances,  "1  caught  two  or  three 
naps,  while  Toby  slept  away  at  my  side.  .  .  ."  An  unexplained  injury  to  his 
leg  had  dogged  Melville  since  their  excursion  began  and  he  was  frequently 
in  pain,  kept  from  as  sound  a  sleep  as  his  good-natured  companion: 
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In  the  morning  I  was  awakened  by  [his]  sonorous  voice  .  .  .  ringing 
in  my  ears  and  bidding  me  rise.  I  crawled  out  from  our  heap  of 
leaves,  and  was  astonished  at  the  change  which  a  good  night's  rest 
had  wrought  in  his  appearance.  He  was  as  blithe  and  joyous  as  a 
young  bird,  and  was  staying  the  keenness  of  his  morning's  appetite 
by  chewing  the  soft  bark  of  a  delicate  branch  he  held  in  his  hand, 
and  he  recommended  the  like  to  me  as  an  admirable  antidote  against 
the  gnawing  of  hunger.   (Typee  55) 

In  working  his  way  through  the  first  draft  of  Wa/den,  Thoreau  was  at 
times  given  to  gnawings  of  a  different  sort.  ("Well,  sir,  I  suppose  we  all  have 
our  losses.")  He  was  writing  in  his  journals  and  fashioning  a  second 
manuscript — A  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers — as  a  testimonial  to 
his  beloved  brother,  John,  dead  in  January  1842,  the  unfortunate  victim  of 
lockjaw.  Melville's  description  of  Toby  reads  in  some  measure  almost  like 
dream  language,  and  Thoreau,  in  pondering,  might  easily,  as  a  means  of 
managing  his  own  emotional  economy,  have  substituted  his  brother — by  all 
accounts  the  more  social  of  the  two — for  Melville's  boon  companion.  In 
fact,  adding  to  the  first  draft  of  his  manuscript  of  A  Week  (after  his 
encounter  with  Typee),  Thoreau  might  have  gone  even  farther.  "One  sailor 
was  visited  in  his  dreams  this  night  by  the  Evil  Destinies,"  he  writes  of 
himself  in  A  Week,  just  a  day  into  the  two-week  journey,  "and  all  those 
powers  that  are  hostile  to  human  life"  (much  as  he  might  have  imagined 
Melville  to  have  been,  unable  to  sleep,  his  leg  pinned  by  pain,  Toby  resting 
comfortably  beside  him),  "which,"  he  continues: 

constrain  and  oppress  the  minds  of  men,  and  make  their  path  seem 
difficult  and  narrow,  and  beset  with  dangers,  so  that  the  most  inno- 
cent and  worthy  enterprises  appear  insolent  and  a  tempting  of  fate, 
and  the  gods  go  not  with  us.  But  the  other  happily  passed  serene 
and  even  ambrosial  or  immortal  night,  and  his  sleep  was  dreamless, 
or  only  the  atmosphere  of  pleasant  dreams  remained,  a  happy  natu- 
ral sleep  until  the  morning,  and  his  cheerful  spirit  soothed  and  reas- 
sured his  brother,  for  whenever  they  meet,  the  Good  Genius  is  sure 
to  prevail.   (116) 

Thoreau's  account  here,  even  if  we  disregard  the  parallel  to  Melville's, 
invites  speculation.  Of  what  was  he  worried?  Had  he  actually  had  a  bad 
night,  the  sort  that  might  beset  any  of  us  no  matter  the  circumstances,  or 
was  he  introducing,  from  a  manageable  distance,  a  heart  quailing  gendy  for 
a  lost  brother?  One  of  his  epigraphs  for  the  "Monday"  chapter  that  follows 
on  the  heels  of  this  confession — "Gazed  on  the  Heavens  for  what  he 
missed  on  Earth"  (Britannia's  Pastorals) — perhaps  suggests  an  answer.  Of  the 
day  itself,  he  writes,  "When  the  first  light  dawned  on  the  earth,  and  the 
birds  awoke  ...  all  men,  having  reinforced  their  bodies  and  their  souls  with 
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sleep,  and  cast  aside  doubt  and  fear,  were  invited  to  unattempted 
adventures."  And  the  birds  awoke.  Toby,  perhaps? 

While  living  among  the  savages,  the  buoyant  Toby  disappears,  off  on  a 
three-days'  journey  to  ascertain  more  of  the  valley's  secrets.  Melville, 
anxious  at  Toby's  departure  and  worrying  still  about  his  leg,  has  reason  for 
concern.  "But  the  morrow  came  and  went,  and  my  companion  did  not 
appear."  He  keeps  his  own  counsel  of  necessity,  eventually  leaving  all 
thoughts  of  Toby  to  heaven.  "But  all  these  speculations  were  vain;  no 
tidings  of  Toby  ever  reached  me;  he  had  gone  never  to  return"  (109). 

Among  the  interpretations  offered  for  Thoreau's  iconic  animals — we 
are  in  pursuit  of  Thoreau's  symbols  even  as  he  was  pursuing  what  they 
symbolized — is  that  one  represented  John,  whose  clinical  signs  and 
symptoms  were  mysteriously  visited  on  Henry  himself,  so  extreme  was  his 
grief  in  the  aftermath  of  his  brother's  death.  This  acute  sympathetic 
response  was  of  grave  concern  to  those  around  him,  and  many  feared  for 
his  life,  too.  As  he  sat  in  his  cabin  at  Walden  Pond  a  few  years  later, 
thoughts  of  John  doubtless  touched  and  perhaps  assailed  him. 

We  know  Thoreau  read  and  liked  Typee,  that  he  drew  language  and 
imagery  from  it,  and  that  he  reflected  at  length  on  its  contents.  To  note  his 
indebtedness  to  Melville  in,  say,  appropriating  an  image  here  and  there 
about  a  Marquesan  chiefs  headdress,  or  the  islanders'  experience  in 
conjuring  fire  in  the  absence  of  matches,  is  to  say  much  but  to  conclude 
little.  By  contrast,  Melville's  description  of  his  troubles  with  his  leg  might 
possibly  have  provided  Thoreau  the  most  unsettling  of  images  as  he  was 
reliving  the  hellish  experience  of  losing  his  brother  and  then  developing  a 
confounding  sympathetic  response,  the  terrifying  effects  of  which  laid  him 
up  for  half  a  year  and  more. 

"During  the  hour  or  two  spent  under  the  shelter  of  these  bushes" — 
Melville  is  here  describing  the  aftermath  of  a  stormy  night  in  the  primeval 
forests  into  which  he  and  Toby  have  plunged — "I  began  to  feel  symptoms 
which  I  at  once  attributed  to  the  exposure  of  the  preceding  night.  Cold 
shiverings  and  a  burning  fever  succeeded  one  another  at  intervals,  while  one 
of  my  legs  was  swelled  to  such  a  degree,  and  pained  me  so  acutely,  that  I 
half  suspected  I  had  been  bitten  by  some  venomous  reptile  .  .  ."  (Typee  48). 
But,  as  he  would  learn,  there  were  no  such  animals — "vipers,"  he  next  calls 
them — on  the  island  (much  as  there  was  no  lockjaw  in  the  Thoreau 
household  other  than  that  which  killed  John).  How,  then,  to  account  for  the 
malady? 

Muses  Melville  of  Toby — of  whom,  days  hence,  he  has  begun  to 
suspect  some  treachery,  a  desertion  of  him  and  their  common  bond — "He 
has  gone,  and  has  left  me  to  combat  alone  all  the  dangers  by  which  I  am 
surrounded.  Thus  wrould  I  sometimes  seek  to  derive  a  desperate  consolation 
from  dwelling  upon  the  perfidy  of  Toby:  whilst  at  other  times  I  sunk  under 
the  bitter  remorse  which  I  felt  as  having  by  my  own  imprudence  brought 
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upon  myself  the  fate  which  I  was  sure  awaited  me"  (Typee  109).  Anger, 
blame,  self-doubt — powerful  emotions  that  might  easily  have  fueled  a 
young  man  in  Concord  as  they  had  a  young  sailor  half  a  world  away. 

As  Thoreau's  circumstances  worsened  in  the  wake  of  John's  death,  his 
family  and  friends  ministered  to  him  to  the  extent  they  could,  but  neither 
they  nor  the  doctor  fully  understood  what  was  happening.  Still,  they  came, 
heartfelt  in  their  approaches  though  fearing  the  worst.  Melville,  again,  on 
his  own  precarious  state:  whatever  Toby's  fate,  "the  natives  multiplied  their 
acts  of  kindness  and  attention  towards  myself,  treating  me  with  a  degree  of 
deference  which  could  hardly  have  been  surpassed  had  I  been  some  celestial 
visitant."  Indeed  Melville's  thoughts  might  have  been  Thoreau's  own.  "In 
looking  back  to  this  period,"  says  Melville,  "and  calling  to  remembrance  the 
numberless  proofs  of  kindness  and  respect  which  I  received  from  the 
natives  of  the  valley,  I  can  scarcely  understand  how  it  was  that,  in  the  midst 
of  so  many  consolatory  circumstances,  my  mind  should  still  have  been 
consumed  by  the  most  dismal  forebodings,  and  have  remained  a  prey  to  the 
pro foundest  melancholy"  (118). 

Chief  among  his  concerns  was  "the  mysterious  disease  in  my  leg  ....  I 
was  almost  a  cripple,  and  the  pain  I  endured  at  intervals  was  agonizing.  The 
unaccountable  malady  showed  no  signs  of  amendment;  on  the  contrary,  its 
violence  increased  day  by  day,  and  threatened  the  most  fatal  results.  .  .  ."  As 
was  the  case  with  lockjaw.  If  family  and  physician  didn't  understand 
Thoreau's  illness,  neither  did  he.  He  did,  however,  recall  his  symptoms. 

Was  John  Thoreau  his  brother's  turtle-dove?  Melville's  Toby,  "blithe 
and  joyous  as  a  young  bird,"  but,  of  more  consequence,  enjoying  "the 
change  which  a  good  night's  rest  had  wrought  in  his  appearance,"  translates 
freely  into  Thoreau's  venturesome  companion,  one  "sailor"  answering  the 
needs  of  another,  a  "cheerful  spirit"  reinforced  with  sleep,  for  whom  in  the 
end  we  gaze  on  the  heavens,  having  missed  him  on  earth,  an  image  captured 
by  a  calmly  troubled  if  wishful  soul  at  home  on  the  shore  of  a  Concord 
pond. 

Thoreau's  first  attempt  at  symbols  of  loss — "I  long  ago  lost  a  hound — 
and  a  turtle  dove  and  a  bay  horse — and  am  still  on  their  trail" — places  the 
hound  first  and  sets  off  the  others  by  dashes,  as  if  to  indicate  they  derive 
from  a  different  source.  The  hound  was  Thoreau's  to  carve  from  his 
journal.  The  positioning  of  the  latter — the  dove  followed  by  the  horse — 
suggests  perhaps  an  abiding  interest,  in  his  first  go-round  with  his  material, 
with  the  dove,  a  celestial  presence  suggested  by  something  in  an  adventure 
story  told  by  a  young  and  keenly  literate  first  novelist. 

"Many  are  the  travellers  I  have  spoken,"  says  Thoreau,  appropriating 
Melville's  word  of  invitation  on  the  high  seas,  nowhere  more  poignantly 
invoked  than  in  the  story  of  the  ghostly  Perseverance,  a  whaler  long-gone 
from  mortal  contact  yet  somehow  "spoken  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  cruizing  along  as  leisurely  as  ever,  her  sails  all  bepatched 
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avail  to  know  where  he  has  been,  even  where  he  is?"  But  philosophizing  be 
damned! 

Who  knows  how  many  miles  off  he  is!  Perhaps  he  had  taken  the  back 
track  and  gone  to  Brighton,  or  Ohio!  At  most,  probably  we  shall  only 
have  the  satisfaction  of  glimpsing  the  nimble  beast  at  a  distance,  from 
time  to  time,  as  he  trots  swiftly  through  the  green  meadows  and  corn- 
fields. But,  now  I  speak  of  it,  what  is  it  I  see  pacing  deliberately  up  the 
middle  of  the  street  forty  rods  off?  It  is  he. 

This  is  one  resourceful  pig! — and  brazen  to  boot,  forcing  a  wordy 
worldliness  (the  story  goes  on,  page  after  page)  from  a  man  at  times  given 
to  aphoristic  reductions.  ("Do  the  duty  that  lies  near  to  thee.")  "It  is  he.  As 
if  to  tantalize  ...  he  thus  offers  himself.  He  roots  a  foot  or  two  and  then 
lies  down  on  his  belly  in  the  middle  of  the  street.  But  think  not  to  catch  him 
a-napping.  .  .  .  and  now,  seeing  me,  he  turns  and  trots.  .  .  .  but  ah!  he  hears 
me  coming  ...  he  scampers  out.  My  neighbor  in  the  street  tries  to  head 
him.  .  .  .  'Whose  is  it?'  he  cries.  'It's  ours.'"  It's  tempting,  with  Walden,  to 
read  Thoreau  too  closely.  "Many  are  the  travellers  I  have  spoken 
concerning  them,  describing  their  tracks  and  what  calls  they  answered  to.  I 
have  met  one  or  two  who  had  heard  the  hound,  and  the  tramp  of  the  horse. 
.  .  ."  We  can  ask  ourselves  forever  who  these  travelers  might  be,  but  all 
remain  to  some  extent  the  emanations  of  a  churning  heart,  a  lashing  mind. 
And,  no  matter  how  close  we  think  we  get  to  them,  none  are  as  immediate 
as  the  Thoreau  family  neighbor  who  off-handedly  calls  out,  helping  to 
corner  a  wayward  pig  on  a  muddy  afternoon,  "Whose  is  it?"  And  no  answer 
is  as  winning  as,  "It's  ours."  "We  lose  him;  we  beat  the  bushes  in  vain;  he 
may  be  far  away.  But  hark!  I  heard  a  grunt.  .  .  .  Each  neighbor  whose  garden 
I  traverse  tells  me  some  anecdote  of  losing  pigs,  or  the  attempt  to  drive 
them,  by  which  I  am  encouraged." 

Encouragement,  yes.  Resolve?  Of  course.  But  who's  got  the  better  of 
whom?  "There  he  trots  with  the  whole  road  to  himself,  and  now  he  drops 
on  his  belly  in  a  puddle.  Now  he  starts  again  .  .  .  deliberates,  considers 
which  way  I  want  him  to  go,  and  goes  the  other.  .  .  .  how  corner  and  catch 
him  who  keeps  twenty  yard  off?  He  never  lets  the  open  side  of  the  triangle 
be  less  than  half  a  dozen  yards  wide."  Maddening  pig!  Ingenious  pig! 
Thoreau,  recall,  a  man  who  earlier  on,  in  setting  up  his  life  at  the  pond,  had 
endeavored  always  to  keep  strict  business  habits,  came  upon  and  would  like 
to  have  us  think  he  mastered  "charts  to  be  studied,  the  position  of  reefs  and 
new  lights  and  buoys  to  be  ascertained,  and  ever,  and  ever,  the  logarithmic 
tables  to  be  corrected."  That  breathless  second  "and  ever"  perhaps 
indicates  some  flavorful  mathematics  that  kept  him  on  his  toes,  As  does  an 
oddly  mathematizing  pig,  working  out  principles  of  plane  geometry  to 
baffle  a  would-be  captor.  "But  really  he  is  no  more  obstinate  than  I.  I 
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cannot  but  respect  his  tactics  and  his  independence,  He  will  be  he,  and  I 
may  be  I."  O  admirable  pig! 

Streets  and  more  streets,  an  openwork  fence,  "fresh  gardens  and 
pastures  anew."  Off  into  a  field.  "Other  neighbors  stand  in  the  doorways 
but  half  sympathizing,  only  observing,  'Ugly  thing  to  catch.'"  Closer  to 
home,  "Father  is  meanwhile  selling  him  to  the  blacksmith  .  .  ."  (the  more 
industrious  path,  perhaps,  to  the  problematic  pig).  In  through  a  carriage- 
manufactory  door  go  pig  and  pursuers:  "Now  for  a  rope.  It  is  a  large  barn, 
crowded  with  carriages.  .  .  .  Bump,  bump,  bump  he  goes,  against  wheels  and 
shafts.  ...  He  is  all  ear  and  eye.  Small  boys  are  sent  under  the  carriages  to 
drive  him  out.  ...  At  length  he  is  stuck  for  an  instant  between  the  spokes  of 
a  wheel,  and  I  am  securely  attached  to  his  hind  leg."  "So  I  get  home  at 
dark,"  says  Thoreau,  at  length  unattached  to  the  leg,  "wet  through  and 
supperless,  covered  with  mud  and  wheel-grease,  without  any  rare  flowers." 

Negotiations  with  the  blacksmith  had  evidently  failed.  Two  weeks 
later — Friday,  August  22 — when,  Thoreau  tells  us,  "I  was  away,  Father's  pig 
got  out  again  and  took  to  the  riverside."22  Enough's  enough.  "Two  dollars 
reward  was  offered  to  him  who  would  catch  and  return  him  without 
maiming  him."  Two  dollars  the  poorer,  the  Thoreaus  got  their  pig:  "He  was 
brought  home  the  27th,  all  his  legs  tied,  and  put  into  his  new  pen." 

Thoreau  built  upon  his  experiences  more  than  most,  if  only  by  writing 
them  up,  a  reporter  to  a  journal  of  no  very  wide  circulation.  Might  he  here 
have  had  in  mind  his  efforts  years  earlier  to  fashion  a  near-mythic  construct 
to  manage  the  losses  of  a  lifetime? 

"I  long  ago  lost  ..':."  It  takes  only  a  modest  effort  for  us  to  note  with 
steadied  eyes  his  journal  entries  and  exits  as  if  all  must  necessarily  be  of  a 
piece.  "Neighbors  sympathized  as  much  as  in  them  lay,"  he  writes  of  the 
second  escape.  "Every  man  told  of  his  losses  and  disappointments  in  this 
line.  One  had  heard  of  his  pig  last  up  in  Westford,  but  never  saw  him  again; 
another  had  only  caught  his  pig  by  his  running  against  a  post  so  hard  as  to 
stun  himself  for  a  few  seconds."  The  hound,  bay  horse,  and  turtle-dove, 
and  those  "as  anxious  to  recover  them  as  if  they  had  lost  them  them- 
selves"— what  if  no  one  had  ever  taken  kindly  to  a  wayfarer  describing  the 
animals'  tracks  or  the  calls  the  animals  answered  to?  Again,  of  the  pig,  he 
notes  "two  sharp  toes  (ungulaef ':  here  is  a  man  particular  about  tracks.  Here 
is  also  a  man  as  particular  about  society  as  he  is  about  solitude,  drawing 
down  insights  not  only  from  the  life  of  the  mind  and  the  haunting  ideations 
it  afforded  him  but  also  from  the  life  of  the  party,  in  this  last  case  a  party  of 
pig-tailers  in  which  he  was  the  star  attraction,  a  stocky  mud-  and  grease- 
covered  man  who,  wanting  only  a  flower,  found  himself  clenched  to  a  pig's 
hind  leg,  the  pig  itself  stuffed  between  the  spokes  of  a  wheel  in  a 
craftsman's  barn  crowded  with  carriages.  If  Thoreau  in  his  way  endeavored 
to  hear  what  was  in  the  wind,  so  did  his  neighbors  in  theirs.  Though  they 
might  have  missed  hints  of  the  soughing  South  Seas,  they  surely  didn't  miss 
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and  bequilted  with  rope-yarns,  .  .  .  her  hull  incrusted  with  barnacles"  (Typee 
22).  "Even  the  death  of  Friends,"  wrote  Thoreau,  "will  inspire  us  as  much 
as  their  lives  .  .  .  and  their  memories  will  be  incrusted  over  with  sublime  and 
pleasing  thoughts"  {Week  286).  I  have  met  one  or  two  travelers,  he  says, 
"who  had  heard  the  hound,  and  the  tramp  of  the  horse,  and  even  seen  the 
dove  disappear  behind  a  cloud,"  somewhere,  we  might  well  imagine,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

Does  one  small  word — spoken:  "Many  are  the  travellers  I  have  spo- 
ken"— in  Thoreau's  expansive  vocabulary  find  its  origin  here  in  this 
fantastical  account  of  the  "far"  Pacific,  its  "unstable  islands,"  where 
"eccentric  wanderings"  bring  one  "somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  .  .  .  " — 
well,  where?  Thoreau  traveled  widely  in  Concord,  his  eccentric  wanderings 
noted  by  many,  cruising  along  at  a  leisurely  pace  somewhere  in  the 
vicinity — in  his  mind,  surely,  and  probably  of  many  who  observed  him — in 
the  vicinity  of  the  ends  of  the  earth,  where  larger  souls  are  often  spoken,  a 
dove's  and  a  brother's  among  them. 

Meanwhile,  back  on  earth,  in  the  few  pages  of  yet  another  notebook 
dating  to  Winter  1846,  Thoreau  cantankerously  notes,  "I  never  read  any 
memorable  news  in  a  newspaper  in  my  life"  (PJournal 2:375),  a  sentiment  he 
handily  carries  into  Walden,  adding  and  embellishing  at  each  new  turn 
(Shanley  156;  Walden  94).  Had  he  deigned  to  read  less  critically,  he  might 
have  caught,  in  the  17  October  1846  number  of  the  Daily  (Springfield, 
Mass.)  Republican ;  a  note  submitted  a  week  earlier  by  a  man  named  Roderick 
Lombard:  "Taken  up  astray,  a  young  bay  horse,  on  my  premises,  on  the  7th 
inst.  The  owner  is  requested  to  prove  property,  pay  charges  and  take  him 
away."  A  resourceful  horse  might  possibly  have  navigated  the  distance 
between  Concord  and  Springfield  with  relative  ease,  give  or  take  the 
occasional  risk  of  road  and  river.  But  prove  property,  pay  charges?  We  can 
almost  hear  young  Thoreau  officiously  asking,  WTiat  sort  of  proof,  with 
what  sort  of  currency?  Sire  Lombard,  in  the  end,  was  exceedingly  lucky  he 
didn't  have  a  Thoreauvian  claim  to  entertain,  much  less  wrestle  with  or 
process. 

Postscript 

Thoreau's  wistful  salute  to  long-ago  losses  need  not  be  taken  as  a 
soulful  rumination  only,  its  nature  inseparably  bound  to  a  strange  and 
distant  man  with  whom  we  can't  help  but  feel  kinship  of  an  uncommon 
sort.  For  aren't  we  all  with  him  on  the  drifting  boat  (I,  at  least,  imagine  it  a 
boat)  from  which  he  calls  to  others  in  the  hopes  of  finding  what  nature  has 
robbed  him  of?  And  well  might  we  imagine  what  the  hound,  bay  horse,  and 
turtle-dove  might  have  thought  in  making  their  way  from  his  world  to  the 
next,  though  the  next  be  only,  say,  Lexington  or  Springfield  or  the  South 
Seas    home    of  the    dread   Typees.    Did    they   give    him,    their   erstwhile 
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companion,  nearly  as  much  thought  as  he  gave  them  in  scooting  or 
scudding  away  as  they  did?  No  telegraphic  message,  certainly  none  carried 
express  from  the  hazy  horizons,  not  to  mention  the  Concord  commons 
toward  which  he  sometimes  turned,  seems  to  have  come  his  way,  not  even 
a  note  hopefully  labeled  "Return  to  sender." 

Not  every  animal  shared  the  extravagant  nature  of  the  celebrated  three, 
though  not  for  want  of  trying.  And  not  every  such  pursuit  would  fail  him, 
though  we  do  have  to  wonder  at  the  quality  of  oversight  he  or  anyone 
exercised  in  the  face  of  Concord's  high-flying  fauna.  Early  August  1856 
visited  "rain,  lightning,  and  thunder  all  day  long  in  torrents"  upon  Concord. 
"When  I  came  forth,"  he  notes  in  his  journal — the  date  is  August  8 — 
"thinking  to  empty  my  boat  and  go  a-meditating  along  the  river, — for  the 
full  ditches  and  drenched  grass  forbade  other  routes,  except  the  highway, — 
and  this  is  one  advantage  of  a  boat, — I  learned  to  my  chagrin  that  Father's 
pig  was  gone."21  Why  chagrin?  Whose  duty  had  it  been  to  poke  the  pig  in 
the  first  place? 

He  had  leaped  out  of  his  pen  some  time  since  his  breakfast,  but  his 
dinner  was  untouched.  Here  was  an  ugly  duty  not  to  be  shirked, — a 
wild  shoat  that  weighed  but  ninety  to  be  tracked,  caught,  and 
penned, — an  afternoon's  work  at  least  (if  I  were  lucky  enough  to 
accomplish  it  so  soon),  prepared  for  me,  quite  different  from  what  I 
had  anticipated.  I  felt  chagrinned,  it  is  true,  but  I  could  not  ignore 
the  fact  nor  shirk  the  duty  that  lay  so  near  me.  Do  the  duty  that  lies 
near  to  thee.  I  proposed  to  Father  to  sell  the  pig  as  he  was  running 
(somewhere)  to  a  neighbor  who  had  talked  of  buying  him,  making  a 
considerable  reduction.  But  my  suggestion  was  not  acted  on,  and  the 
responsibilities  of  the  case  all  devolved  on  me,  for  I  could  run  faster 
than  Father.  Father  looked  to  me,  and  I  ceased  to  look  to  the  river. 
Well,  let  us  see  if  we  can  track  him. 

Thrifty,  shifty  Thoreau  at  his  comic — this  time  not  his  tragicomic — best. 
This  is  the  self-delighting  tone  of  a  man  who  just  a  month  before  had 
celebrated  his  thirty-ninth  birthday,  living  happily  at  home  with  a  family  he 
cherished.  We  can  hardly  wait  for  the  chase  to  begin. 

The  tracks  distinct — "two  sharp  toes  (ungulae)" — at  the  edge  of  the 
garden,  the  hunt  is  on.  Past  water-  and  musk-melon,  through  beans  and 
potatoes,  along  the  front-door  walk.  "It's  a  wonder  we  did  not  see  him.  And 
here  he  passed  under  the  gate,  across  the  road, — how  naked  he  must  have 
felt! — into  a  grassy  ditch,  and  whither  next?"  And  whither  next?  What  a 
question! — but  this  is  friend  Thoreau,  and  Thoreau  in  his  journals  is  more 
of  an  open  book  than  Thoreau  in  his  tirelessly-revised  masterwork.  Here  is 
a  real-life  chase  told  in  compelling  narrative  terms,  tight,  funny,  mock- 
heroic.  And  yet — .  "Is  it  of  any  use  to  go  hunting  him  up  unless  you  have 
devised  some  mode  of  catching  him  when  you  have  found  [him]?  Of  what 
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hints  of  him,  a  circumstance  he  might  have  counted  on  and  perhaps  even 
reveled  in.  He  seems  to  have  loved  mud  dearly.  Who  could  know  he  wanted 
a  flower?  Everyone  knew  he  wanted  a  pig. 


NOTES 


1  This  designation  appears  in  PJournal  2,  the  editors  of  which  provide 
explanatory  notes  on  the  different  and  at  times  overlapping  journals  Thoreau 
kept  from  1842-1848:  "Long  Book  [Fall  1842]  -  March  1846";  "[Walden  1]  July 
5,  1845  -  March  27,  1846";  "[Walden  2]  Summer  1845  -  February  1846";  "[Berg 
Journal]  April  17,  1846  -  December  1846";  and  "[I]  [Winter  1846-1847  -  Spring 
1848]."  These  are  paginated  sequentially;  when  quoting,  I  have  identified  most 
by  name,  and  provided  the  PJournal  2  page  number(s).  I  have  also  preserved  the 
original  lovely  if  inelegant  punctuation  in  the  passages  as  printed  by  the 
Princeton  editors. 

2  Version  1  finds  Thoreau  listing  not  only  the  red  huckleberry,  sand  cherry, 
nettle  tree,  white  grape,  and  yellow  violet,  but  also  the  cornel  (114);  the  red  pine 
and  black  ash  evidently  had  to  wait  their  turn.  The  Berg  Journal  notes  only  the 
red  huckleberry  and  sand  cherry  from  the  published  list  but  makes  mention  of 
the  hop- wood  tree  and  spoonhunt  as  well  as  the  cornel  (PJournal  2:228).  Clearly, 
Thoreau  made  the  rounds.  But  what  happened  to  the  hop-wood  and 
spoonhunt  perhaps  signals  the  fact  that  not  everything  fared  quite  as  well  under 
the  same  golden  shower. 

3  In  noting  Thoreau's  multiple  meanings,  I  follow  Michael  West's  model  in 
Transcendental  Wordplay;  the  meanings  here  and  elsewhere  are  mine,  however, 
and  should  not  be  confused  with  his. 

4  Glossing  Thoreau's  "I  well-nigh  sunk  all  my  capital  in  it,  and  lost  my  own 
breath  in  the  bargain"  (Walden  17),  West  notes  that  the  "financial  capital  that  he 
sinks  into  the  effort  is  no  more  than  his  own  head  (Latin  caput),  sunk  forward 
into  a  chilly  breeze  as  he  patrols  the  outskirts  of  Concord"  (446).  Following  this 
line,  Thoreau's  declaration  that  he  went  into  business  without  waiting  to  acquire 
the  requisite  capital  might  be  taken  to  mean  that  he  didn't  wait  to  acquire  the 
business  acumen  to  make  a  go  of  it.  The  "slender  means"  he  had  already  got 
amounted  not  only  to  some  dollars  and  cents  but  also  to  insights  gleaned  from 
the  family  pencil  factory,  surveying,  some  day  labor,  and  keeping  a  school. 

5  Otterberg  cites  an  alternative  record  that  finds  Thoreau  responding  with 
a  simple  "Have  not  you  [had  your  losses]?"  to  the  question  put  by  farmer 
Watson  (224). 

6  The  instance  occurs  only  in  the  revised  text,  presumably  done  at  the 
cabin.  Compare  the  first  draft:  "At  length  came  the  boat  we  have  mentioned  .  .  . 
and  when  within  speaking  distance  the  steers  man  called  out  ironically  if  we 
would  come  along  side  now  he  would  take  us  in  tow"  (Johnson  358). 

7  Robert  Sattlemeyer,  in  Thoreau's  Reading.  A  Study  in  Intellectual  History  with 
bibliographic  Catalogue  (Princeton:  Princeton  UP,  1988),  notes  that  one  of  these 
travel  books  might  "presumably"  have  been  Typee,  reminding  us  that  it  was 
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published  as  non-fiction  (49).  More  to  the  point,  in  his  Walden  I  notebook,  in  a 
passage  dated  "Aug  6 — [18] 45,"  Thoreau  says  specifically,  "I  have  just  been 
reading  a  book  called  'The  Crescent  and  the  Cross'  till  now  I  am  somewhat 
ashamed  of  myself  Am  I  sick,  or  idle — that  I  can  sacrifice  my  energy — 
America — and  today  to  this  man's  ill-remembered  and  indolent  story — " 
(PJournal  2:168).  The  reference  is  to  Eliot  Warburton,  The  Crescent  and  the  Cross, 
or  Romance  and  Realities  of  Eastern  Travel.  Thoreau  drew  mostly  from  the  earlier 
parts  of  Typee,  suggesting  that  he  did  indeed  put  this  book  aside  as  well. 

8  Thoreau's  use  of  Typee  for  contrasting  images  of,  say,  primitivism  has 
been  explored  at  some  length.  See,  for  instance,  Robert  D.  Richardson,  Jr., 
Henry  Thoreau:  A  Life  of  the  Mind  (Berkeley:  U  of  California  P,  1986).  For 
Thoreau  (as  for  few  others),  language  informs  the  mind  at  least  as  much  as  the 
subjects  he  lights  upon  and  it  is  to  this  that  we  here  turn  our  attention. 

9  This  description  might  even  have  reinforced  Thoreau's  depiction,  in  the 
draft  account  of  A  Week  that  he  took  with  him  to  the  pond,  of  the  baying  dogs 
to  which  he  and  John  had  attended,  "from  the  loudest  and  hoarsest  bark  to  the 
faintest  aerial  palpitation  under  the  eaves  of  heaven;  from  the  patient  but 
anxious  mastiff  to  the  timid  and  wakeful  terrier,  at  first  loud  and  rapid,  then 
faint  and  slow,  to  be  imitated  only  in  a  whisper.  .  .  .  Even  in  a  retired  and 
uninhabited  district  like  this,  it  was  a  sufficiency  of  sound  for  the  ear  of 
night.  .  .  ."  {Week  41). 

10  In  a  later  version  of  Walden,  Thoreau  fruitfully  extends  his  text,  introduc- 
ing a  benighted  "strolling  Indian" — an  incarnation  of  Melville's  island  leafen- 
basket  weavers? — who  "went  to  sell  [woven]  baskets  at  the  home  of  a  well- 
known  lawyer  in  my  neighborhood,"  only  to  be  rebuffed  by  the  weaver  of 
arguments.  "I  too  had  woven  a  kind  of  basket  of  a  delicate  texture,"  he  then 
confesses,  although  he  is  one  up  on  both  his  fellows,  for  "instead  of  studying 
how  to  make  it  worth  men's  while  to  buy  my  baskets,  I  studied  rather  how  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  selling  them"  {Walden  19).  He  has,  he  says,  woven  more 
than  one — why,  indeed,  bother  to  weave  any? — and  he  is  perhaps  more  in  love 
with  the  language  than  that  which  it  describes. 

11  See  Michael  West:  "The  amusing  tableau  of  Thoreau  'waiting  at  evening 
...  for  the  sky  to  fall,  that  I  might  catch  something,  though  I  never  caught 
much,'  might  tempt  his  townsmen  to  suppose  that  this  crackpot  was  emulating 
Chicken  Little.  But  the  discerning  reader  may  recognize  that  he  was  simply 
playing  around  with  words  like  nightfall,  so  what  later  dissolved  in  the  sun 
manna- wise  was  simply  a  chill 'that  in  another  dead  metaphor  he  caught"  (446). 

12  The  corresponding  passage  in  Walden — "I  have  thought  that  Walden 
Pond  would  be  a  good  place  for  business  ...  it  is  a  good  port  and  a  good 
foundation.  No  Neva  marshes  to  be  filled"  (21) — is  usually  glossed  with  a 
simple  reference  to  St.  Petersburg's  precarious  position  on  the  flood-prone 
Neva  lowlands  (Harding  18;  Cramer  21).  Thoreau  often  plucks  unusual 
references  out  of  what  appears  to  be  thin  air,  but  perhaps  the  air  here  wasn't  as 
thin  as  we  might  imagine,  "Neva"  finding  a  verbal  echo  in  "Nukuheva,"  the 
fascinating  isle  that  suggested  so  much. 
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13  Both  Cramer  (20)  and  Harding  (18)  annotate  this  extraordinary  passage 
with  simple  notes  on  specific  things  such  as  the  "Celestial  Empire,"  the  Jersey 
shore  (the  open  beach,  the  site  of  many  shipwrecks),  the  French  navigator  Jean 
Francois  de  Galaup  (Comte  de  la  Perouse),  Hanno  and  the  Phoenicians,  and  so 
on. 

14  Though  the  "simple  arithmetic"  goes  unremarked  here,  we  find  some- 
thing akin  to  it  in  A  Week,  the  first  draft  of  which  reads:  "While  other  trades 
and  indeed  all  professions  have  their  living  by  close  calculation  and  exaction — 
[Friendship]  is  maintained  by  boundless  trust"  (367).  In  the  published  text,  this 
reduces  to  "Yet  Friendship  does  not  stand  for  numbers — the  Friend  does  not 
count  his  Friends  on  his  fingers"  (277). 

15  See  note  17  below. 

16  Thoreau,  in  fact,  had  more  than  his  share  of  troubles  with  fire.  During 
his  trip  to  the  Maine  Woods,  his  party  lost  their  tent  to  fire  wnen  "the  wind 
carried  the  sparks  [of  the  campfire]  on  to  the  tent  and  burned  it."  {PJournal 
2:314).  In  Walden\  aptly  titled  "House-Warming"  chapter,  he  notes,  "It  was  I 
and  Fire  that  lived  there;  and  commonly  my  housekeeper  proved  trustworthy 
....  One  day,  however,  as  I  was  splitting  wood,  I  thought  that  I  would  just 
look  in  at  the  window  and  see  if  the  house  was  not  on  fire;  ...  so  I  looked  and 
saw  that  a  spark  had  caught  on  my  bed,  and  I  went  in  and  extinguished  it  when 
it  had  burned  a  place  as  big  as  my  hand"  (253). 

17  See  Linck  C.Johnson:  "Inspired  by  Melville's  Typee,  which  he  apparently 
read  shortly  after  its  publication  in  1846,  Thoreau  originally  drafted  the  passage 
on  commerce  in  the  Journal  account  of  his  trip  to  Maine  (PJ  2:315-16).  He  later 
revised  and  compressed  it  for  A  Week,  where  he  asks,  'Who  can  help  being 
affected  by  the  thought  of  the  very  fine  sight,  but  positive  relation,  in  which  the 
savage  inhabitants  of  some  remote  isle  stand  to  the  mysterious  white  mariner,  a 
child  of  the  sun'  {Week  212)"  (146). 

18  We  also  find  an  ancillary  but  condemnatory  note  on  unwise  souls  who 
"will  go  to  the  other  side  of  the  globe  [to  outfit  themselves  with  what  they 
consider  the  necessities  of  life  but  are  in  fact  luxuries  and  even  hindrances] — to 
barbarous  &  unhealthy  regions — and  devote  themselves  to  trade  for  ten 
years — in  order  that  they  may  live  in  New  England  at  last"  (PJournal  2:143-44). 
Whether  or  not  Thoreau  is  grazing  Melville  ("the  other  side  of  the  globe"  =  the 
South  Pacific;  ten  years'  trade  =  a  whaling  voyage)  is  a  point  of  conjecture; 
these  references  are  not  in  the  Walden  manuscript. 

19  The  formulation  "grossest  of  groceries"  has  a  faintly  forced  feel  to  it 
wherever  we  encounter  it.  We  should  not,  though,  underestimate  the  extent  to 
which  Thoreau  was  bothered  by  that  at  which  it  hints,  that  all  food — including, 
grossly,  the  flesh  of  humans  offered  up  for  consumption  on  a  South  Seas  isle 
or,  closer  to  home,  a  la  mode — was  somehow  tainted.  Michael  West,  calling  our 
attention  to  the  derivation  from  the  French  (gros,  fat; graisse,  grease),  proffers  the 
observation  that  Thoreau  at  times  thought  all  food  "unctuously  fattening  and 
spiritually  repugnant"  (453).  Had  Thoreau  his  Shakespeare  on  hand,  he  might 
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have  remembered  Hamlet's  drolly  dark  comment  that  "We  fat  /  all  creatures 
else  to  fat  us  and  we  fat  ourselves  for  /  maggots"  (IV.iii.21-23). 

20  Otterberg  cites  "three  provocative  solutions  arguing  for  occult  or  trick 
referentiality"  in  discovering  the  secret  of  the  symbols  of  the  hound,  bay  horse, 
and  turtle-dove,  one  of  which  involves  the  constellations,  the  bay  horse 
translating  as  Pegasus.  "Note,"  he  says  parenthetically,  "that  the  adjective 
'bay' — usually  taken  to  mean  'brown' — to  this  view  should  be  read  as  a  pun  for 
'sea  bay,'  so  hinting  the  horse's  origin"  (227-28). 

21  For  the  story  of  the  lost  pig,  its  pursuit  and  capture  see  Thoreau,  Journal 
VIII:450-56. 

22  For  the  continuing  adventures  involving  the  pig,  see  Thoreau,  Journal 
IX:26-28. 
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